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To the Subscribers. 



When the Editor published his Prospectus of 
this Work, it was not his intention either to pre- 
fix a Life of Claude, or to give any Indexes; these 
having been strongly recommended by some of 
his Friends, he has complied. His expenses having 
been consequently increased by the addition of 
more than 100 pages of paper and printing, he 
finds it necessary to raise the price to 22s. to 
Non-suhscriberSj but leaves the payment of the 
additional 2^. entirely at the option of his Sub^ 
scribers. 



A few Copies of the following Puhlications remain^ 
ing on hand, may he had of the Booksellers whose 
Names are on the Title-pa^e^f ('lavde*s Defence* 
or of J* TofFNSEND^ Jamaica Row^ Bermondsej/. 

Orders hy Letter will be carefully attended to* 

t. Nine Discourses on Prayer, in boards, 5s. 
IJ. The Happiness and Misery of a Future State, Hi^ 

III. Three Sermons — to the Old, Middle-aged, and 

Young, Is, 

IV. The Christian's Life and Hope: — a Funeral Ser- 

mon for Mrs. Mary Dunkin ; to which ace 
annexed, some Extracts from her Diary, and 
an Account of her remarkably happy Death, Ss. 

y. Lord Nelson's Funeral Improved, 1*. 

VI. The great Importance of Peace and Prosperity to 
Christian Societies ; — a Sermon at the :setting 
apart of the Rev. William Chapman, of 
Greenwich ; with an Appendix, containing some 
Observations on the Spirit and Conduct of those 
who divide, and disturb the peace of the 
Churches, Is. dd. 



A DEFENCE OF THE REFORMATION, 

IN answsiTto a book entitled 
WRITTEN IN FRENCH BY THE REVEREND AND LEARNED 

MONSIEUlt^^LAUDE, 

Bliiiiiter of the Refonaed Ghurch at Charenton; 

AND 

FAITHFULLY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH, 

By T. B.—U. A. 

TO WHICH IS PREFIXED^ 

A SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR'S LIFE, 

INCLUDING 

SOJUS OBSERFJTIONS ON THE SPIRIT OF POPERY, 
ALSO APPROPRIATE INDEXES. 
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By JOHN TOWNSEND. 



** The Reformation is an event to which the attention of Protestants cannot be too frequently 
called. It was like the descent of the aric upon Mount Ararat, the moment •( deliverance to 
the tusAVf of God. It was the period at which the proper standard of Religion was once more 
adjusted; and, therefore, to which all subsequent periods in tlie history of the Church may 
be referred, and by which dur progress or decay may in some measure be estimated.*' 
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TO HIS HOYAL HIGHNESS 



THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 



JtIEN of a cynical' cast of mind may exclaim 
now, as some did of old, "The former days 
were better than these \ but every Briton who 
has duly appreciated the character of Chris- 
tianity, and the inestimable benefits which it 
confers, must esteem it a felicity to live in the 
present eventfiil period : for it is indeed a pe- 
riod of unusual liberality, benevolence, and 
zeal. What age, what country beside our own, 
has ever witnessed such large and such respect- 
able bodies of professing Christians, of various 
denominations, voluntarily laying aside their 
narrow prejudices and party zeal, and cordially 
uniting in endeavours to ameliorate the mise- 
ries of suffering humanity, and to the utmost 
of their abihty promote the substantial and 
permanent interests of their fellow-men ? 

Among the numerous and the newest ob- 
jects of Christian beneficence, which in our 
days have excited the most lively interest, 
and laid hold on the very hearts of the Bri- 
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tish Public, and which have been pursued 
with an honourable solicitude and no small 
portion of success, are tHfese two: — the free- 
dom and civilization of the long-oppressed and 
much-injured children of Africa; and the men- 
tal improvepient and religious instruction of 
the unfortunate deaf and dumb. It is nothing 
but common justice in all who are intimately 
conversant with the affairs of these two impor- 
tant Institutions to confess, that to the friendly 
protection — the constant liberality — and the 
steady, active, and persevering co-operation 
of your Royal Highness, they are deeply in- 
debted for the great and growing prosperity 
to' which they have so rapidly attained. 

Having had the honour and felicity of fre- 
quently meeting your Royal Highness in these 
walks of humanity and mercy, I have not only 
had a favourable opportunity of forming a 
correct and gratifying opinion both of your 
high character and benevolent disposition ; )but 
that opinion has gradually ripened into the 
most unfeigned respect and esteem, of which 
I am happy to give your Royal Highness tihe 
most unequivocal assurance, through the itife* 
dium of this Dedication. 

The moment it was suggested to riie by a 
friend, that I ought to procure a dignified pa- 
Iron for Claude's Defence of the Refor- 



HATioN, I not only immediately and naturally 
turned my eyes towards your Royal Highness, 
but my mind instantly occupied itself with the 
pleasing recollection, that the illustrious Fa- 
mily ♦. of which you are an honourable branch, 
is not only one of the most ancient Protestant 
Families in Europe, but also that it has for a 
long succession of years been firmly attached 
to Protestant principles; and, consequently, 
has been identified in the closest manner with 
the interests and prosperity of the Reformation. 
When pretenders to the British crown aimed 
to drive the reigning princes from the throne, 
that throne to which they had been most deli- 
berately and most solemnly advanced by the 
cordial consent and united approbation of a 
free and powerful people: — ^when the bigoted 
and infatuated emissaries of France and Rome 
combined their policy and strength, and, 
flushed with the hope of success, insulted our 
shores with hostile and sanguinary legions : — 
with what aflFection and loyalty— with what 
promptitude and zeal — ^with what united energy 
^n those seasons of distress and alarm, did 
Protestants, of all descriptions and of every 
religious opinion, arm themselves at their own 
expense, and rally round the British standard. 
Engaged in such a cause, armed with such a 
spirit of loyalty, trusting in the God of heaven 
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for success, and determined to conquer or pe- 
rish in the attempt, they went forth, and cou- 
rageously and successfully repelled the daring 
attack, hurling confusion and destruction upon 
the authors and abettors of those infamous at- 
tempts. 

This was no more than might have been ex- 
pected from loyal Britons, whose hearts were 
completely embued with the ardent love of 
civil and religious liberty, and who conse- 
quently esteemed nothing too dear to sacrifice 
in their defence. They justly estimated the 
immense stake which they themselves had in 
these reiterated conflicts, persuaded that the 
dethronement of the Princes of your Royal 
Highnesses House must inevitably be followed 
by the immediate and complete overthrow of 
all those inestimable advantages which they 
had derivpd from the Reformation,— -the glo- 
rious revolution under William IH., — and 
the Protestant succession. These blessings, un- 
der the favour of Divine Providence, had been 
procured through the medium of long-conti- 
nued sufferings, and strenuous and persevering 
conflicts with religious intolerance and • politi- 
cal despotism ; and the recollection of these 
endeared them to every bosom truly British : 
and at the present moment, I am satisfied that 
it will not be forgotten by your Royal High- 
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ness, or by the other Princes of your Family, 
that as the Reformation itself, and the zeal of 
EngUsh Protestants in its defence, led ulti- 
mately to the Hanoverian succession, — so it ii 
the genuine, the unbending, and the steady 
principles of our Protestant communities, and 
their unshaken attachment to the Reformation, 
which still forms the most natural, the most in- 
vulnerable, and the only legitimate rampait 
round the throne, the constitution, the Bibles, 
and the altars of our beloved country. 

If these sentiments are just, the more clearly 
English Protestants discern the importance 
and justice of the Reformation, and the more 
strongly they are attached to it, so much the 
better: and if to promote this beneficial object 
any one book is better calculated than another, 
unquestionably that book is Claude's De- 
pence, which having now obtained your Royal 
Highnesses patronage, will, I doubt not, have 
a more extensive circulation and a more atten- 
tive perusal than at any former period. 

The frank and cheerful manner in which 
your Royal Highness granted me the honour 
of dedicating this new Edition of Claude's 
justly-celebrated Defence to your Royal High- 
ness, and also of announcing that privilege to 
the British Public in my Prospectus, demands, 
and has, my most grateful acknowledgment. 
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That your Royal Highness may continue^ 
through a long and happy hfe, an ornament to 
your family, and a friend to the cause of hu- 
manity and religion by your liberality and zeal, 
and that a long list of Protestant successors, 
ardently attached to the doctrines and princi^ 
pies of the glorious Reformation, may succes- 
sively and worthily sway the British sceptre 
over a free and loyal people, is the devout and 
ardent prayer of 

Your Royal Highnesses 

Much obliged 

And most obedient humble Servant, 

JOHN TOWNSEND. 



Jamaica Row^ Bermondseyp 
Marchf 1815. 



A SKETCH 



OF THE 



l4lF£ OF THE REV. JOHN CLAUDE, 



INCLUDING 



Some Observations on the Spirit of Popery* 



The lives of eminent men, if written with impar- 
tiality, alSbrd both amusement and instruction, and 
are generally sought after and read with avidity by 
persons of every description. To be really beneficial, 
the biographer should not only recite the prominent 
and interesting events in the life which is the subject 
of record, but, as far as possible, develop the prin- 
ciples and motives out of which the actions sprang, 
also, ascertain the results which they have produced ; 
and thus furnish the reader with those experimental 
and practical lessons, which will be of essential use in 
all the fiiture circumstances of human life* 

Men of education and taste, as well as the multitude 
at large, entertain divers opinions, and have their pfu:- 
lialities, with respect to articles of biography. Some 
are only xsaptivated with accounts of the warrior and 
the hero, and are never tired with gazing at the ex- 
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ploits, and tracing the triumphant progress, of those 
who have traversed the martial field : others are grati- 
fied by viewing the characters and inspecting the la- 
bours of men of science, who by lessons of useful in- 
struction have diffused knowledge — promoted indus- 
trious and social habits — extended civilization and 
domestic happiness — and procured to themselves the 
honourable title of the benefactors of mankind: a 
third class read with equal admiration the lives of ce- 
lebrated politicians, the thunder of whose eloquence 
has astonished and electrified crowded and applauding 
senates, while the wisdom and energy of their mea- 
sures have immortalized them as the saviours of their 
country. 

Entertaining and interesting as these several species 
of biography may be to readers in general, one class still 
remains to be mentioned, which, in the estimation of 
nn enlightened and zealous Christian, excels them all. 
He deUghts to pore over the pages on which are drawn 
the intellectual and moral portraits of those wise, dis- 
interested, and holy men, who, duly appreciating the 
value of civil and religious liberty, and although sur- 
rounded on every side by darkness, superstition, and 
intolerance, have discovered an ardent attachment to 
Protestant principles, openly and successfully pleaded 
for them ; and have also both cheerfully and patiently 
endured a great fight of affliction on their behalf. 
These truly honourable men might say to us, " Other 
men have laboured^ and ye have entered into their /a- 
hoursr To those who venerate such characters, and 
who justly estimate their worth, the Editor of this 
new edition of Claude's Defence of th^ Reformation 
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encourages a hope^ that this Sketch of the Life of its 
Author will yield satisfaction and instruction. 

The intolerant spirit and the cruel persecutions of 
the Romish Church has for many ages filled the world 
with lamentation and horror; and the history of al- 
most every age and every country is stained and disfi^ 
gured with the black and hideous catalogue of her in- 
famous crimes: the bigoted and interested advocates 
of hec communion^ and the vindictive ministers of her 
unrighteous vengeance, have impoverished^ imprisoned^ 
and murdered thousafids upon thousands, even of their 
own countrymen, to force the remainder to bow down 
to the idol of their prejudice, and pronounce that un- 
scriptural and barbarous shibboleth^ which they have 
impiously set up as the only way to life eternal. Some 
may think I speak too strongly; let then their own ^ 
language, and their own actions, decide what kind of 
spirit the enemies of the Reformation exhibited in the 
ages which preceded Claude ; his own life and expe- 
rience will shew what it was in his time.^ 

'*' If the 6ct were not supported by the strongest proofs would it 
be credked, that any man^ professing the mild and holy religion of the 
compassionate Jesus^ could breathe such a spirit,->K)r dare> in the pre* 
sence of God and the magistracy of his country^ to utter such languagie 
as is contained in the following paragraph :— -'' This humble and de* 
vout orator for the clergy, as he styles himself^ was pleased to lay^ 
' This may it (dease your majesty^ is what your clergy of Fhmoe (hto^ 
poses with all simplicity^ obedience^ humility^ and correction^ with re- 
gard to the honour and service of Grod in your kingdom, that all the 
inhabitants of the kingdom shall be obliged to turn Roman CathoUcs ^ 
that the non-christians shall not be admitted into the conversation and 
sode^ of Christiai!! subjects; and that henceforward all heretics shall 
be prohibited to trade in any merchandise, whether books or other 
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Xil LIFE OF CLAUDE. 

It is indeed matter of great surprise, as well as. of 
unfeigned gratitude to God, that he should have so over- 
ruled the enmity and persecutions of the churches ad- 
versaries, as to make them instrumental of bringing 
into active and beneficial application, the mental ca- 
pacity, the good sense, the brilliant talents, and the 
steady and energetic principles, of so many wise and 
good men, as were found advocating the cause of truth 
and righteousness in different countries ; among whom 
Claude shone with such steady and increasing lustre, 
that it might indeed be truly said of him, " He was a 
burning and a shining light" 

The Christian minister, whose mind is embued with 
the love of God and the love of his neighbour, will at 
all times fill his post and discharge the duties of his 
station with fidelity and firmness, and by his well- 
timed instructions and powerful example dififuse moral 



goods. Our request is just, reasonable, holy, and catholic, and 
grounded on the express command of God, who enjoins your majesty 
to grant it to us. Heretics among Christians are reputed as Gentiles 5 
and Gk)d says, never contract a friendship with them,— never associate 
or marry among them,— suffer them not to inhabit the earth, — ^have 
net the least cdmpassbn for them,—- beat them and kill them. The 
whole is an>ply and circumstantially discussed in the Memorial of the 
Clergy, to which we expect an answer.' " This harangue, so full of 
bitterness and cruelty^ was addressed, in the ne^me of the clergy, to the 
king and the queen mother, in the presence of the states of Orleans; 
and justly does Mr. Robinson add, '*The humane hearts of laymen re^ 
vok at the open avowal of such cruelty.'* Robinson's Life of Claude, 
p. 5, 6, I could subjoin here a strong proof of the intolerant spirit 
of the Catholic clergy in France, and of their great desire of renewing 
the ancient persecutions against the Protestants even in the reign of 
Louis XVI. but it would extend this note too much. 
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and spiritual blessings all around him : his character,, 
however, is most advantageously developed, and his 
value best ascertained, when the church i^ surrounded 
with dark clouds, — when the pitiless storm rages with 
fury,— when all is danger, confusion, and distress; 
then he rises out of obscurity, places himself in the fore- 
most point of difficulty and danger, and by his coun- 
sel and energy encourages the hearts, and strengthens 
the hands, of the true friends of religion ; while at the 
same time he confounds the most artful, and appals the 
most confident and furious enemies. Such a man was 
John Claude, the subject of this memoir. 

In any period of the church, such a champion must have 
held an honourable station, and have obtained the una- 
nimous and grateful suffrages of his fellow Christians^ 
for his acceptable and useful labours in behalf of our 
common Christianity. But it pleased the great Head of 
the church, that he should exist at such a time, and be 
placed in such a sphere of action, as should render hi» 
character, his talents, his influence, and his zeal, not 
only more conspicuous, but abundantly more subser- 
vient to the great interests of the Protestant cause than 
they could possibly have been in any other age, in any 
other place, or under any other circumstances. 

The parentage of some eminent men has been so ob- 
scure and uncertain that it could not be traced, while 
that of others has been so disrqputable, as to render it 
desirable to bury it in perpetual oblivion. The parent- 
age of John Claude resembled neither of these, nor did 
he descend from the rich or the great, but from the 
wise and the good, — ^this is the most enviable and 
the most honourable line of ancestry, for the holy 
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Scriptures have said, that " the generation of the up* 
right shall be blessed.** 

• The father of our Author was the Rev. Francis 
Claude, the excellent and highly respected minister of 
the Reformed Church at Montbaziliac, in the Lower. 
Guienne. How honourably and usefully he filled that 
station, and how ably he discharged his ministerial du- 
ties, it fiilly attested ; he knew full well how to esti- 
mate the advantages of sound learning and of pure and 
undefiled religion, being himself an expert scholar, a 
genuine Christian, and a well-instructed scribe in the 
things of God. 

It might naturally be expected, that such a father 
would feel an anxious solicitude to communicate these 
substantial treasures to his son — to such a son as John 
Claude. So promising were the mental powers and 
the amiable disposition of the child, and so early and 
deeply was his mind embued with the principles and 
the power of experimental and practical religion, that 
they afforded solid ground for hope, that the labour and 
expense bestowed upon his education would be amply 
compensated, as well by the proficiency which he would 
make in divine and human knowledge as by the bene* 
ficial use to which he would ultimately apply them. 

Animated by these encouraging considerations, his 
father took him under his own tuition, and conducted 
him through the different branches of classical leanr« 
ing; the tutor not only discharged his duty with ar- 
dour and delight, but the pupil also diligently applied 
himself to his studies; and being fully prepared for the 
university, he was sent to Montauban, and there went 
thrpugh a regular course of philosophy and divinity. 
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One of hig biographers says, in this situation, ^^Thc 
fire of his imagination, the acuteness of his judgment, 
the sincere piety of his Hfe, and particularly the mo- 
desty and affability of his manners, obtained him ai 
many firiends as tutors : in him, from his earliest yearsy 
were united the gravity of a divine and the easy po^ 
liteness of a courtier."* 

The period was now arrived, when the age and pro* 
ficiency of Claude fully justified his being called to and 
set apart for the work of the Christian ministry ; to 
this the good old father had directed his fond and san- 
guine expectation, and as the bias of the son was in ex- 
act harmony with that of the father, there was nothing 
essential to obstruct its accomplishment. It isy however, 
extremely probable, that if he had been left fully to 
indulge his own inclination, he would not have entered 
upon the various and important duties of the Christian 
ministry until he had visited other universities, with a 
view to an increase of his knowledge and experience. 
But he was too good a Christian, and too dutiful a child, 
to gratify his own desire (although it was just and rea- 
sonable) in opposition to the more ardent recommenda- 
tion of such a father. The latter was now an old man, 
and hastening &st to the house appointed for all living. 
It was therefore natural for him to be desirous of see- 
ing his son fixed in some station of honourable labour 
and usefiilness : he was soon gratified ; for the Sjmod 
of Upper Languedoc examined and approved his son, ^ 
and appointed &e father to ordain him to the churdi 

* AobiDioD's Life, po^ 2. 
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fct La Treyne, soon after which he finished his mortal 
Course in the spirit and hope of good old Simeon, and in 
the 74th year of his age. If this faithful servant of out 
LoT*d did not hve to witness the high reputation and 
the eminent usefulness to which his sort attained 
among the Reformed Churches of France, neither had 
he the mortification to witness their affliction, their de- 
gradation, and their ruin ; " he Was taken from the 
evil to come." 

With great pleasure we proceed to contemplate 
Claude as the luminous and impressive preacher of the 
Gospel, as the faithful and diligent pastor. In all places 
where he exercised his public ministry, the number, 
the character, and the devout attention of his audito- 
ries, demonstrated that hi^ ministerial services were 
highly acceptable to evety class of society, itot except- 
ing even the great of the earth, some of whom had suf- 
ficient knowledge and piety to rendier them competent 
judges. It was an appropriate and Substantial panegy- 
ric which was passed upon his ministry by a gentle- 
man, who, after hearing him, was asked how he liked 
the preacher? he replied, *^ Every voice will be for him 
but his own." It Was not therefore '^excellency of 
speech^ not " the enticing words of marHs wisdoniy* 
which constituted the ground of attraction, but that 
his preaching was in " demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power y 

That Claude should hkve attracted the higher ovdett 
6! society to hear him is th^ more remirkabfe, because, 
though his ministerial exercises were extremely judi- 
cious and pleasing, yet they were also very evangelical. 
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experimenta]^ and practical^ and very generally adapted 
to plain and serious congregations, to whom this style 
of preaching will always prove more acceptable and 
more beneficial than that which is either more eloquent 
and brilliant, or that which is more learned and cri- 
tical. 

The true ground of Claude's eminence as a minister 
among the Protestants was this: he discharged the 
duties of his oflSice in a manner and with a spirit which 
made it evident he was oot a time-serving teacher — not 
one that sought his own honour or interest, but a ge- 
nuine pastor, who felt his responsibility to Jesus Christ, 
and studied those impressive charges given to pastors 
and teachers in the 3rd and 33rd chapters of EzekieFs 
Prophecies, by Jesus Christ to his disciples, Matt. 10, and 
by the great apostle of the Gentiles to Timothy and Ti- 
tus; he made ^^ full proof of his ministry ,* he laboured 
*^ in season and out ofseason,^ he discharged most punc- 
tually the duties Of a watchman on the walls of our 
Protestant Zion. As a spiritual shepherd he watched 
well over the flock, nor did he suffer any ^^ ravening 
wolves," although habited in ^^ sheep's clothing," either 
to enter the fold or hover round its precincts without 
giving the alarm. In his hand the trumpet of the 
Gospel gave a loud and a certain sound : and he might 
justly have applied to himself that appropriate declara- 
tion of the Apostle Paul, in which, characterizing his 
own ministry, he said, *^ I am set for the defence of th^ 
Gospel." Indeed, in many things Claude resembled 
that great servant of Jesus Claris t, especially in his 
resolute and persevering opposition to superstition 
and idolatry, and in the persecutions and reproaches 
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which he had to endure from bigoted and intolerant 
priests.* 

At La Treyne, the first place in which Claude exer- 

* I am aware-that the Roman Catholics dispute the pr<^riety and the 
justice of our reproaching their religion with being an idolatrous one; a 
persuasion that it is ao, has, however^ always formed one great argument 
^r the separation of Protestants from its communion; and I do think 
diat Roman Catholics are not justified in the denial, while their church 
' continud» the invocation of saints, the adoration of the host, the wot- 
shipprng of linages, yea eren of rdics;. the spirit and genius of Pagan- 
ism is incorporated and imbodied in all these parts of Popery. The 
following pars^raph, by an anonymous writer, places this in a very 
strong and convincing light :— 

*' It ma/ deserve investigation, how i^ the subtle spirit of ancient 
idolatry still survives in other forms and institutions; that spedes of 
idolatry we mean, which is less gross indeed than the dark rites of 
Baal or of Osiris, but not less iii£ipious; which consists in enthtoning 
the pride of man on the footstool of his Maker, and transforming the 
temple of the material world into a theatre for the celebration of the 
pomp and glory of its earthly inhabitant. How &r the love of the arts 
has a tendency to cherish this dangerous propensity, as connected with 
an enthuuastic admiration of the productions of heathen genius, and an 
implicit adoption of them as models of imitation, demands a fuller 
consideration than can here be given to the subject. Certainly, there 
is nothing in the pleasures of taste necessarily opposed to the dictates 
of Christianity; but they may be made the medium of transmitting an 
influence very hostile to* its spiritual naturb, and tcf the gtoius of the 
Go^l, ds a system of humility, by flattering the pride tmd iseif-saffi' 
ciency of man. This was one of the most> powerful operating cause* 
.of the Romish corruption of Christianity ; - by this means so large a por- 
;tion of Paganism was taken up and absorbed in its institutions; and 
while the fears of the multitude were quieted by penances and com* 
mutations, as delusive as the expiatory rites of* heathen temples, and 
their prayers directed to mediators, equally unreal and powerless as the 
gods of the Pantheon, their imaginatibhs 'Were dazzled and inthralled 
by the pomp of art and the vision of earthly grandeur.' ' 'Eclectic Review. 
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cised his minis try, he continued but one year; and al- 
though his sphere of labour was contracted, yet he was 
highly esteemed for his work's sake : his services were 
both acceptable and useful, and the congregation re- 
gretted his removal ; but as the Synod had appointed him 
to succeed Mr. Martel in the church of St. Afrique in 
Rovergue, he acquiesced .in their decision. '^ Here he 
devoted much of his time to study, (for the church was 
not lai^e,) and his profiting appeared to all: it was soon 
observed. that he preached with great fSsu^ility; his ge* 
nius quickly collected materials, his judgment pre- 
sently assorted and arranged them ; his language was 
fluent, easy, just, and manly ; and his auditors declared^ 
ibey could not distinguish, in hearing him, what he 
spoke extempore from what he had written/'^ ^^ Eight 
years,'' says the same writer, '^ Mb. Claude served the 
church of' St Afrique greatly esteemed: by his people, 
known myi sought after by other, churches, and very 
much honoured' by the Synod o£ Upper Languedoc, at 
which he was annually present." 

From St. Afrique he removed to Nismesi; of this si- 
tuation the writer I have ju&t cited gives the following 
account: ^^The service of this church was very great: 
preaching every day, visiting a great number of sick 
people, attending consistories, and church business, rer 
quired much labour; but Ii|n Claude loved this kind 
of emjdoyment, and so discharged his, office as to give 
the highest satisfaction to his flock. He found time, 
moreover, to give divinity-lectures to a great number 
of students, who were admitted to make probationary 

* Robin9on*s Life of Claude^ page 3. 

c 2 
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sermons; and from this private school proceeded dis- 
ciples of great merit, who accredited the -master from 
whom they received their instructions."* 

While he was thus proceeding in his delightful 
work as a pastor and as a tutor at Nismes, he was chosen 
moderator of the Synod of the Lower Languedoc : the 
situation was at that time~ a very difficult one, and to 
fill it well required a person of pre-eminent qualifica- 
tions ; — such a man was John Claude. His compre- 
hensive knowledge and experience, his discernment 
and penetration, his remarkable equanimity of temr> 
per, together with the watchfulness and jealousy which 
he uniformly exercised over the safety and prosperity 
of the Protestant Churches, admirably fitted him for 
this honourable tmd arduous post ; while his presence, 
influence, and counsel, animated the zeal and confi- 
dence, and became the bond of union and strength to 
the pastors and churches of this district, and evidently 
tended to increase their numbers as well as their pros- 
perity. Their enemies were not idle spectators of what 
was passing; they saw the wisdom and the energy of 
the measures pursued, and naturally reasoned with 
themselves, that if the Protestants were not counter- 
acted either by measures of policy or open force, their 
cause would gain ground-*-their principles spread, if 
they did not finally triumph : with their usual ability^ 
therefore, they plotted against them in the dark, and 
too successfully in many cases carried their point The 
next article in Claude's Life will illustrate and prove 
this. . 

* Robinson's Life, page 4. 
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In the progress of the Reformation^ there were some 
moments^hen the most determined enemies of Claude 
and of the Protestants either felt, or at least affected to 
feel, great concern at the mischiefs which resulted from 
the divided and hostile state of the two great bodies of 
profes^ng Christians : while they blamed the Protest- 
ants for their tenacious and obstinate adherence to their 
separation, yet they professed to commiserate with 
tfaem in the hardships, and sufferings in which it in- 
volved them ; ,and afiecting to rise above the intolerant 
spirit of their own religion, they intimated a desire that 
this state of calamitous warfare might be altogether re- 
moved, and that harmony and good-will might be re- 
stored — ^that Protestants and Catholics, again becom- 
ing one great community, might direct their mutual 
operations to the welfare of their common country. If 
those who breathed this gentle spirit, and uttered such 
soft and alluring sentiments, were indeed the sincere 
and well-meaning persons they appeared to be, yet 
they were altogether inattentive to the nature of the 
question; they either did not, or they would not, see 
that the evil, and all the complicated mischiefs which 
it produced, were not to be attributed either to the 
opinions or to the obstinacy of the Reformed, but to 
t^e intolerant spirit and the persecuting measures of 
the ruling party. The only legitimate and effectual 
measure which could reach the extremity of the case, 
was to grant ftill liberty of conscience in matters of re- 
ligion; but, unfortunately for the Church and the world, 
this is a measure to which the whole genius of Popery 
has ever been opposed, and to which the sovereign pontiff 
and his coadjutors never will submit while they possess 
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power to prevent it. That this is the easiest and the 
most advantageous method of suppressing discord and 
civil war^ and uniting persons of discordant opinions in 
one great national compact, has been clearly proved in 
Moment, and demonstrated by experience. The go- 
vernments virhich act npon this broad and healing 
principle, adopt the soundest policy, secure a prompt, 
a universal, and a permanent attachment to them- 
selves, a cordial obedience to mftgistrates and to the 
laws, and difiiise peace and satisfaction through the 
whole country.* 

Instead of recommending and adopting this easy 
and expeditious mode of adjusting the great question, 
either in France or any other country, where the 
^irit of Popery predominated^ powerful princes and 
learned prelates busied -and amused themselves with 
schemes of comprehension and union: they did not 
perceive that the thing was impracticable, unless the 
heads of tHe Romish communion were prepared to 
give up those unscriptural and odious things which 
constituted the basis of the separation which the Re- 
formed had already made, and of the propriety and jus- 
tice of which they were so deeply convinced, that the 
most alluring promises would not seduce, nor the most 



♦ The tendency and beneficial influence of this principle was stre- 
nuously contended for by the Chancellor L*Hopita1, and to a certain 
degree acted upon in his time. If the opinions of this great man had 
been listened to, and his conciliatory principles uniformly acted upon 
and established, the honour and the strength of France had not been 
so shamefully sported with and diminished by the horrid persecutions 
which spread confiscation, banishment, and murder, from one extre- 
mity of the kingdom to another. 
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oruel persecutions drive^ them from their adherence to 
it. Their opposers did not understand the true ground 
of action among Protestants; if it had been humour^ 
or ease and interest, or mere matter of opinion, they 
might have yielded to a compromise : but they were 
impelled by what is far beyond all these ; they were 
governed by the power of conscience ; the light had 
broken in upon them ; they saw, by the aid of the 
Scriptures, that they had wandered from '^ the narrow 
way which leadeth to life"' ; they had no alternative-^ 
they were obliged to separate ; diey were unable any 
longer to endure the superstition, the impurity, and the 
idolatry, of the Church of Rome; all hope of reform 
from either Popes or Councils had vanished; and those 
who searched the Scriptures heard them distinctly say, 
*' Come out of her, my people, that ye partake not of 
her sins/'* They believed thdt the salvation of their 



'* One of the strong grounds of the separation of our fiithers from 

the' Rcrmish Church wds the profeneness of sdtne 6f its bpinions and 

^nrie^; atnong which thej included the ceremony <^Ued the ''ado* 

ration of the Popes>" and concerning which even a Roman Catholic 

thus writes : '' Now in this piece of pageantry^ I object not to the 

'\i^ord adoration ; no one who knows the Latin> or reflects upon the 

''ientex^^hich it'1)ears on this and on a thousand other OGcasicms^ ^rpiU 

cavil' at 'k> though hemaywirii it otherwise appfied: nor do I find 

fnilt ^th the throne $ he who is at the same time both po6^ aid 

-|>Fince> has^ fiom time and custom^ perhaps a double title Uywatih a dis- 

tmction. ' But whyi&ould the altar be made fai^ footstool ?-— the altar !•** 

the leauty of holiness, the throne of the victm Lamb, ihd mercy'SBot 

' of the temple of Qiristtanity ! Why should the altar beconverted into 

•die footstool of a huNrtair Eusiace^s Classical Tour ikrbugkluiy, 

vol. ii. p. 663. Notwithstanding the mild and gentle rebuke which thif 

elegant writer gives his superiors in this passage, he shoqid be iM, 
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souls depended on their obedience, and of course that 
their worldly interest^ their social comforts, yea even 
life itself, ought to be sacrifiiced rather than renounce 
their allegiance to God. Against such views and such 
impressions of mind it viras in vain to argue, and it was 
equally futile to attempt their subversion by artifice, or 
ttieir subjugation by force. 

It is a little remarkably, that one of the most learned 
and grave divines, and one of the most celebrated 
writers on the^ide of the Church of Rome, and who 
was employed both by the Emperor Ferdinand and the 
Emperor Maximilian to endeavour to heal and com- 
promise the differences between Rome and the Re- 
formed^ has declared it as his opinion, that the fault of 
the distractions which then raged in the church, lay 
with ^^tbe ecclesiastical government; and that there 
could be no peace, unless they would set themselves to 
reform manifest abuses."* Indeed the more enlightened 
and moderate part of the Catholic body agreed very 
generally with the above writer, that some reforma- 
tion was necessary; and even in France, long before 



that in the estimation of the Protestants it is not only a sin, but it is 
one of the crying sins of Popery, and a sin of which they thought they 
were partakers while they continued in the church which allowed it. 
The whole ceremony (to leave the import of the word out of the ques- 
tion) breathes the spirit of proianeness; it is nothing less than imbo- 
dying profaneness itself with the character and office of him who pro- 
fesses to be the vicegerent of the meek and lowly Saviour. 

* Cassander, See Claude*s Epistle Dedicatory, prefixed to this 
work. That good man and excellent writer, Biahq> Hall, has also 
put the whole paragraph of Cassander at the head of his treatise, en- 
litled> No Peace unth Rome. 
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Claude's time^ rtry speoioin professidnt i^tfe mada is 
to the destrsUeitess bf i re-unimiy and some offers of 
refomatioit a( an inftignifltaDl kind were Inade upoh. 
bigh aatbority. 

One ^ the kst of these sj^tous and fruitteis efibrts 
was made white M. Cknd^ wks nrinister at Nistries. 
In ths Syndd mS thd Lowef Languedoc there vtks a 
ntan #fat>m the (5olirt had woti dver> and he Was eah- 
pJoyed to endearour to etkct k re-union of iht Rd- 
fermdd with the Gatholies : *^ In this state of affilirs^ 
while Malition was all the cry, th^ disinterested Claude^ 
mk wise n pc^ician as any of th^m all^ wai chosen mch 
skMtor 6f the Sjmod of the Lower Langkiedoc: he wft 
m roan etnm^nKHry quiKfled to preside m Stteh ki»s«itl^ 
bites ; he kfteW the worlds as able physieikns kf«ty# ptn^ 
dcAs; the insidious arta^ees of bad meti were tran^pk- 
Tent before tba psnattatin^ eye 6f hi^ judgmeitt^ and 
be knew how to tomiteraet thtfiii.''* He fiot otily 
ivekdnod the thing imptactieaMey but he Mexm to har^ 
oofmdkred thei aMetfipt as a i^l^kMre 6f poliey, tendfi^ 
tosednce^ dprida^ And Wekllto ^ Protestants; hy hk 
vigilance and talents he frustrated the desigii of tile 
enemy^ and Ae ministers alid ehnfdhed of that district 
Faneiahied Meady in their attkchtmtit to thdr pffUciples^ 
mad zeakm for the fMeseiraCiofr mA pWdpertty of thi 
Fratieilint ChlirdMfo 

^ Htm agam the ipifit of ¥4fp^ dlisplay^^ its^: 
Cakuikf i eMmies dcMmiined t§ tmtii^ th& pkft tie had 
iabeii in the affiiir^ and lAicc^dMl in^^fl^i^g a mm^ 
kidy atiklto agahist; dlMT kfl^«#t'^0d fii3§^ty ^ 4W 

* HoBihsoh's Life of CTaude> p. 8. 
VOL. I. d 
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Reformed Churches in that province, by procuring a de- 
cree of council prohibiting; M. Claude from exercising 
his ministry in any part thereof. Like a disciple of 
Him who "learned obedience by the things which he 
sulFered,'* he bowed to the will of God, and parting 
with his beloved flock he hastened to Paris. 
. For some months he laboured to get the unjust and 
cruel decree reversed, that he might return to his dc- 
iig*htful and useful labours among a people who not 
only regretted but deeply lamented their loss in his re- 
njbval: but every effort was in vain; and "he was 
givf n to understand, that ministers not agreeable to the 
griYerjiors of the provinces must be removed."* Thus 
did the vindictive spirit of Popery excite the enemies of 
tlie Ke£[)rYned Churches to torment and hunt from one 
station to another their most useful and eminent mi- 
nisters, no doubt with a view to harass and weary them 
out: but their steady patience and invincible courage 
were not to be subdued by afflictions or persecutions; 
they followed the direction of their Divine Master, 
" \^ hen they persecute you in this city, flee ye into 
another.** 

In the New Testament, Christian ministers are com- 
pared .to stars; and had Claude been permitted to con- 
tinue in any one station during the whole course of his 
ministry, such was the luminous state of his mind and 
the lustre of his character, that he would have shone 
as a fixed star of the first magnitude, and have dif- 
fused a heavenly light in every direction: but it was 
wderad otherwise by Divine Providence, and he rather 

* Robinson*s Life of Claude, p. 9. 
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resembled one of the planets, which, though they shine 
by reflection and are in constant motion, are equally 
useful, and also, as well fulfil the good pleasure of their 
Creator, and illustrate his glory and power. 

His frequent change of situation was not the result 
of any imprudence or fickleness of temper, either in 
liimself or in the truly respectable congregations m 
which he laboured; but it evidently arose out of a 
combination of circumstances, which could not be fore- 
seen or counteracted. 

His ardent zeal for the Protestant cause, more than 
any thing else, contributed to these removals ; and al- 
though they were extremely painful to himself and the 
flocks from which he was successively driven, either by 
the artful and secret intrigues or the open violence of 
his inveterate enemies, yet they generally subserved 
the merciful plans of Divine Providence and the inte- 
rests of the Protestant Churches; inasmuch as they 
not only made him better known and more highly r^ 
spected, but also enabled him more effectually to serve 
the great cause which lay nearest his heart, by success-^ 
fully thwarting the plans and defeating the persecuting 
measures of his own enemies, and those of the Pro- 
testant faith. Justly, indeed, does the volume of inspi- 
ration say of Jehovah, ^^ He disappointeth the devices 
of the crafty : so that their hands cannot perform their 
enterprise. He taketh the wise in their own craftiness, 
and the counsel of the froward is carried headlong." 

During Monsieur Claude's residence at Paris, he lost 
no time ; but, intent on promoting his Master s glory 
and the good of the Church, wrote a little piece which 
laid the foundation of the most spirited controversy 

d2 
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which France ever witnessed between the Catholics 
and the Protestants. ^^ Several persons of the first qua- 
lity and of exemplary piety informed him, that Mar-^ 
shal Turenne, who had resolved to quit the reformed 
religion, pretended to do so on conviction that the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation had always been held by 
professing Christians, into which persuasion he had 
been led by a book, written either by Dr. Amaud or 
Dr. Nicolle, entitled, The Perpetuity of the Faith. 
Had M. Claude acted upon his own principles, he 
would have declined all attempts to fix a man of the 
marshal's character. He knew mankind too well to 
W|iste his theological treasure on men susceptible of 
the stronger impressions of eharacter, fortune, and 
worldly glory. However, he yielded to the solicitations 
of his noble friends, and published a complete answer 
to The Perpetuity in 30 anonymous pages. He traced 
the sophister through all his doublings, maintained the 
arguments brought by Blondell and Aubertine, and vi- 
gorously pursued the fox till he seemed to expiry on 
the spot. The Jansenists were ready to go mad, so 
were all the Parisian Catholics ; for could they h^ve 
found out the author, their friends the Jesuits would 
soon have prevailed with the head of their pavty^ to 
have answered his arguments.'* The spirit of Popery 
is as inimical to free discussion in writing as it is to the 
freedom of public preaching ; and those men who 
hunted Claude from pulpit to pulpit^ would have tied . 

* Alluding to a conversation which Louis the Fourteenth had with 
the Duk6 of Orleans, in which he acknowledged himself to be at thfe 
head of a party. Rohinson's Life of Cleuide, p. 10. 
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up his hand from writing if it had been practieable; it 
was not the want of will, but of power: almost every 
thing was done anonymously and by stealth ; with the 
fall conviction that some species of persecution would 
follow detection. 

Our Author finding it impossible to succeed in the 
object of his visit to Paris, left it, and went to Mon- 
tauban.* This being the place in which he finished his 
education for the work of the Christian ministry, pos- 
sessed charms which few other places could furnish. 
Having preached in the church with great acceptance, 
and being invited by its members to labour among 
them, he consented, and continued to discharge the 
pastoral duties for four years with great satisfaction to 
liimself, and evident usefulness to his spiritual charge ; 
being also greatly respected and beloved by his col- 
leagues. There is every reason to think, that the 
hope and expectation of Claude was, that he had at 
last found a resting-place, and that on the same spot 
where the sun of his ministerial talent first dawned and 
opened its pristine rays, there it would go down' and 
set with spiritual glory. This, however, was not the 
sphere in which Claude was to finish his honourable 
course of pastoral labour : he was to be removed to, 

* The Prptestant Cdl^e at Montauban has within these few years 
been revived j we sincerely hope that it will even rival all the glory of 
the ancient institution^ which gave a Claude to the Reformed Cburek 
of France. May the persecuting sfuril of Popery oever be permitted 
to prevail ag^dnst itj but ^lay it send forth many wiaeji holy^i and labo- 
riws iXttOASter^ faithfuUy to preach the Gospel of Christ. At the instal- 
lation of the professors* Nov. 10* 1810, M. De Doyen called the ser- 
vice of that day *'the triumph of justice over prejudice, and of liberty 
of conscience over the slavery of the mind;** it was, he said, *^' raising 
a flec<»id templB lo sciMKM an^ reHgion/' 
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and permanently fixed in, a station where the lustre of 
his character and talents was to be more folly re- 
flected, and where the purity of his principles and the 
strength of his zeal for the glorious cause were to be 
more fully tried and more extensively exemplified; for 
to him the post of greatest responsibility and danger 
was truly the post of honour. Before we attend the 
disinterested champion of truth to a new situation, we 
will examine the ground of his removal from the pld 
one; and here again we shall see the evil genius of 
Popery exhibiting one of its most uniform and worst 
features. 

" Marshal Turenne pretended at first to be satisfied 
with M. Claudc*s Answer to The Perpetuity; but 
about three years after, his doubts were all revived, yea 
strengthened, by reading an answer to it, published by 
one of his old friends, the author of The Perpetuity. 
Claude was not so silly as to imagine that such men as 
the marshal troubled themselves with comparing quo- 
tations from Greek and Latin fathers: the price of 
the next blue ribbon was a question of more conse- 
quence to them. However, as the Papists filled all 
France with shouts of victory obtained by this book, 
and as the Protestant interest was affected by this po- 
pular clamour, M. Claude set about answering this pal- 
try piece. The episcopal party understood, that some 
reformed minister was preparing an answer ; they en- 
deavoured to find out whence this news came, and who 
he was that durst tarnish the glory of those who were 
in vogue for the most learned and polite writers of 
France. At length it was supposed the hardy animal 
lived at Montauban, and the o}d setter, the bishop, was 
employed to find him out. This prelate afi[ected great 
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esteem for M. Claude, and endeavoured by familiar in- 
terviews to diminish the distance that seemed to be 
between the episcopal crosier and the pastoral staff. 
He wanted to know, whether M. Claude intended to 
answer Dr. Amaud, and he wished to be indulged with 
a sight of the copy, if, as report said, there was such a 
thing. M. Claude, superior to concealment, shewed 
him a part of the copy; and although he despised the 
man for imagining he could impose on him, yet he in- 
formed him, that the other part of the copy was print- 
ing at Paris." The issue was such as might naturally 
be expected ; the bishop lost no time in transmitting 
the success of his disgraceful mission to Paris, whidi 
not only brought back an order of cotmcil to prohibit 
M. Claude from any longer exercising his ministry at 
Montauban, but also the temporary suppression of his 
work. There being no alternative, this excellent man 
once more obeyed the mandate of the civil powers, and 
after resigning his charge, repaired to Paris to try his 
interest to get the prohibition taken off.* 

How disingenuous is the spirit of Popery : it in- 
duced the prelate just mentioned to lend himself to be 
the tool of Claude's enemies, and to degrade himself by 
stooping to the use of artifice and deception, for the ac- 
complishing of a mischievous plot against a man of 
unblemished reputation and increasing iisefulness, 
whose great crime was, that he professed the principles 
of the Protestant Church, was inviolably attached to 
them, and displayed great acuteness and enei^ in de- 
fending them. The conduct of that individual who be- 
trayed him into the hands of his enemies, reminds one. 

* Robinson's Life of CIaude> p. 2. 
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of a passage of Bifccred history-—** And Joib said to 
Amtsft, Art th<m m heA^, my bfothef? And Jddl> 
took Amata by the beard with the right hand to kiss 
him. But Amasa took no hteA to the sWord that Wds 
in Joab's bMd.** 

The enemies of Claod^; wha had res<>rted t5 Mch 
unworthy nidaflurei» to suppress hid work, and rMitftt 
him from his useftil and m^adi^lcr^d situation at M6n«^ 
taoban^ though they stM^c^ded partially in their A^ 
sign^ had no just ground of trtMnpb, for in isfiiae of att 
diet r opposition, he got his new work through the pras** 
This was principaUy owing t^ llie quarreb whieh 
anbsisted between the JesuHs* tod the JansetiisM; 
the £Mrmer of whom, with a riew to mortiiy th^ latterf^ 

* The spirit of l^pery in its darkest shades was for ages exhibited 
ta^ die work! through the xtxedftnti of the JctuH^ and the frauds thef 
Iraotised; tod ther treaaias^ tb« SMMHteitififtti^ tfM ]plotd> thd MfisfiRM^ 
aad other ifimunetftble nftisehieft which thOy pkimeii and pramottd^ 
would, if detaile(^ fill many volumes $ and yet the whole Fcotestaal 
world witnesses the revival of this order with the greatest indiifeience. 
Hie reasoD is obvious j Protestants think Popery i^ changed— that it 
hea become mild smd tohtattt^^'iiat there h iio r^dsoti to s^ppff^etkd 
any evil firom it. 1 tbiuk difhtmdf, iMlitm m^ ak>iief. ^tykai 
can we proaiise oufselvv* firMn our p^sBrat orinmaik itjpatity tad indifv 
Ibrence on this subject; oi rather, whst tfvUs may W4» ndt aMkipatA 
for ourselves and others, if we determine tacitly to look on, while the 
^om foes of Pfbtestantism and England are acquiring strength from 
^aat negiect, and cotirSge from ottr stipillefi^. tt Id pofi^ble, th^ thi^ 
■lay be thcK^t sttoof laogdags^ «pedatlf ^fy thtm Hftlo hMih Hoi foft- 
lawed the reasomngfi whwh have ^onjaa t ed bm Ii> these oondusioM^^ 
but strong as \t may seem, i cannot conseat t0 dilute it,^ when I coo^ 
fider the interests which are at stak^. Either Popezy is a different, 
thing from what it once was, or it is the same. If, as its best friends 
assert, it is unchanged and unchangeable, then let England look to her* 
•elf." Britf jfccomii of ^ Mitk f if. 41, • 
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assisted in procuring an imprimatur for Claude's book ; 
on which Mr. Robinson makes this just remark, " How 
happy for good men that bad ones sometimes fall out"* 
Mr. Bayle also observes, " So necessary is it for some 
books to appear at certain seasons, and to be wrote 
against' certain persons, rather than at other junctures.'* 
" The answer, which was made to M. Claude's book by 
Wlr. Arnaud, constrained him to engage in a very la- 
borious study, in order to examine the tenets of the 
Greek Church and those of the Eastern schismatics; 
and he shewed great learning and abilities in the an- 
swer he made to him/'-f- 

Unable to effect his return to Montauban, Claude 
abandoned the idea altogether, and received an invita- 
tion first to Bourdeaux, and then to Charenton; the 
latter he accepted, although it was manifestly the most 
hazardous to himself, as it was near the head-quarters 
of those inveterate foes, who were incessantly plotting 
his ruin, and that of the churches for which he was the 
most strenuous and able advocate. 

^^Mr. Claude," says Robinson, ^^as pastor of the 
church at Charenton, was placed on the pinnacle of the 
Reformed Church of France. Superiority in these 
cfiurches was not obtained by patents and titles, and 
habits and hard words; but it was always allowed to 
sterling merit. Such Mr. Claude possessed, and that, 
added to his situation, attracted the eyes of all France to 
him. Paris was the source of all the ecclesiastical mis- 
cfoefs that afflicted the provincial churches, andCharen- 

* Claude's Life, p. 12. 
t MiddletQD's fiiog. £van. vol. iii. p. 507. 
VOL. I. e 
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ton was the place to which they repaired for advice. 
Our sagacious pastor studied the advantages and disad- 
vantages of his situation. He stood on an eminence^ 
where he had the finest opportunity of reconnoitring 
the artful enemy, but this elevated station exposed him- 
self at the same time to universal inspection. It re- 
quired peculiar sagacity to distinguish his object of in- 
vestigation from a thousand others which surrounded 
4 it. It calfed for a singular dexterity and delicacy of 
action to avail himself of events as they turned up, and 
to improve them to the defeating of episcopal ma- 
noeuvres, and to the confirmation of the Reformed 
Churches. Indefatigable attention, unremitted exer- 
tion, a frank deportment, and an impenetrable depth of 
thought, a clay coldness toward secular things, a heart 
inflamed with holy zeal, a courage that nothing could 
daunt, and a countenance alternately supple and severe, 
were all necessary at this critical juncture to the pastor 
of Charenton — and Mr. Claude possessed them all."* 

In this new and important situation Claude preached 
often, and with great acceptance and considerable suc- 
cess. We here see the wisdom and power of that over- 
ruling Providence, which takes under its protection the 
interests and prosperity of the Church. The very things 
which its persecutors did to undermine its prosperity, 
turned out contrary to their expectations, and finally 
strengthened and extended the cause which they were 
intended to destroy. It was so jn the first age of the 
Christian Church : " I would that ye should understand, 
brethren,*' says the Apostle Paul, "that the things 

* RobiQ80D*8 Life of Claude, p. 13, 14. 
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which happened to me have fallen out rather for the 
furtherance of the Gospel." The light of the mid-day 
is not more offensive and intolerable to the owl than 
th6 luminous and powerful preaching of the pure Gos- 
pel was to the ignorant and vicious part of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy at Paris. Of course the nearer such 
a man as Claude approached to them^ their enmity to 
the Beformation proportionably increased; their re- 
sentment became the more inflamed and ungovernable^ 
and they became the more impatient of delaying 
their grand effort for the extirpation of this suf^sed 
heresy* The slow and uncertain proOess of reasoning 
it do^n by fair argument^ through the medium of the 
pulpit and the press^ they were fully satisfied would be 
an unavailing attempt; it had been tried with every ad^ 
vantage on their side, and had not succeeded: they 
^therefore determined to adopt measures more expedi- 
tious in their progress and far more efficacious in their 
result, and which naturally harmonize more with the 
spirit of Popery and the well-known intolerance of the 
Court of Rome. Nor is it too much to say, that these 
are the only measures by which Popery will ever tri- 
um}^ over iiie sound and scriptural arguments by 
which Protestantism is upheld and extended. Allow 
ti[ie population of Catholic countries die privilege of 
reasonable creatures — let them think and examine for 
themselves — ^let them search the Scriptures, as Christ 
commanded, and the effect will be similar to that 
which was produced upon the minds of the Bereans, 
who are commended for not giving credit even to the 
apostle^s testimony, till tKey had searched the Scriptures 
to see if these things were so. The effect would be 

e2 
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what it has been in England, Scotland, and other coun- 
tries, where the darkness and superstitions of Popery 
once reigned as triumphant as in most other Catholic 
countries.* 

Claude's natural temper of mind, his early habits and 
education, the connexions in which he had moved from 
the time of his entering into the Christian ministry, 
the active part he had already taken in the controver- 
sies of the times, and the high reputation which he had 
attained among the Reformed Churches, made it evi- 
dent that he was in their estimation a tower of strength 
amidst their growing afflictions and danger. On the 
contrary, the enemies of the Reformed Churches con- 

* The spirit of Popery is determinately anti-scripiural : Ihe Church 
of Rome has placed the Pope and the Councils above the Scriptures, 
and is adverse to the free circulation and use of them among the peo- 
ple. The objections made fo our translation are a very specious, but not 
the real, ground of the Catholic priests taking away from the poor of 
, their communion the Bibles and Testaments which the various Bible 
Societies and Bible Associations have given them. But why } — if theji 
are not afraid of the light of diyine revelation, why do they not circu* 
late a cheap edition of their own? although, in some of these, " thej 
served the Lord" is changed for "they said mass in the Lord," ''re- 
pentance" for "penance," &c. in Philemon, v. 22. what we read 
'^ through your prayers," is in theirs " through the merit of your 
prayers 5" yet they shed light enough to unveil some of the inoovationa 
and errors with which the Church of Rome so much abounds. But 
the spirit of the body is, I think, distinctly exhibited in the following 
passage, taken from the advice or charge given by a popish bishop to 
his clergy : " In conclusion, my dear and beloved brethren, I am con- 
fident you -will not encourage.the distribution of Bibles and Testaments 
among the" very illiterate persons of your respective qpngregations, as 
proper initiatory books of instruction for them." See (Christian OL^ 
server y February 1814, p. 95. 
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ceived, that if by any means they could undermine 
the reputation and influence of Claude^ they should ac- 
compUsh a great victory, and in that proportion weaken 
and injure them; and, in consequence, a plan was de- 
vised to draw Claude into a personal controversy with 
Bossuet^ who in these days was the Goliath«of the Ca^ 
thohc Church. Of M. Claude's opponent a very inte- 
resting and flattering portrait has been lately given by 
a warm advocate of the Catholic Church.'**' I should 
have formed a favourable opinion of this celebrated 
chs^inpion of Popery, if I had not previously read the 
strong and severe delineation of his character and con* 
duct given in the following quotation; it may perad« 
venture be as much too severe as the other is too flat- 
tering : 

" James Benigne Bossuet, first Bishop of Condom, 
and last Bishop of Meaux, was one of the most formi- 
dable enediies of his time. He was a man of fine natu- 
ral abilities. His address was insinuating, though his 
pretended eloquence was vile bombast ; he had the soii^ 
plesse of a courtier, along with as much leamiag and 
reading as usually fall to the share of a popish prelate. 
He was in the highest reputation and power — privy 
counsellor, bishop of a dipcese, tutor to the dauphin, 
and ^moper to the queen. He was master of aU soitti 
of dissiipulation, duplicity, and treachery; he had a 
heart cased with inhumanity, and a front covered witht 
V]:ass, Archbishop Wake in England, Claude in 
$!i(:9^ip^, and n^mbeM more, detected and exposed hi* 
fi|l9eb6Qd9: but nothing stopped hi^ oareQc; li# r(^«d 

* A<c JMi\^% lik of Bcma^t. 
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on a mighty torrent of mischief, driving all before him ; 
away went the respectable Fenelon with the contempt- 
ible Claude. This finished instrument of wickedness 
disputed with Claude at the Countess De Roye*s, in 
the presence of several of the nobility. He had before 
published his famous Exposition of the Catholic Faithy 
in which he had so endeavoured to explain the doc- 
trines of Popery, as to prove them perfectly agreeable 
to those of the Reformed Churches ; even moderate pa- 
pists blushed for that shameful sacrifice of truth, which 
this audacious disputant made for the sake of gaining 
proselytes.*** 

The same writer from whom I have just quoted the 
spirited description of the champion with whom Claude 
had to contend, has^^ with equal freedom and confi- 
dence, developed the art and deception which origin- 
ated and run through the whole of this transaction. 
*^One day Mademoiselle De Duras, a member of the 
Church of Charenton, paying a visit to M. Claude, in- 
formed him that she was under some scruples on ac- 
count of her religion ; and taking a paper out of her 
pocket, in which were contained some extracts from 
St. Augustine concerning the eucharist, begged her 
pastor's assistance. M. Claude met this lady the next 
day at the Counters De Roye*s, and was then informed, 
that she wished for a conference between her pastor 
and some divine of the Church of Rome. Great pains 
were taken by M. Claude, and by several persons of 
quality and piety, to dissuade Mademoiselle De Duras 
from desiring such a conference. Nothing could di* 

^ Robinson's Life of Claude, p. 30, 
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vert her from it. She was sorry to say, that she was 
deserted in her distress — this was what she had often 
been upbraided with ; the Gathohcs had frequently told 
her, the Reformed ministers dare not shew their heads 
before the RomaUcdoctors. Her dear sister the coun-^ 
less knew, as did the Marquis of Miremont and Mar- 
shal De Lorge, the distress of her mind^ She had no 
doubt of the ability of her pastor, and she had always 
found him a gentleman of finished complaisance, and 
afiectionate sympathy with the sorrows of his people. 
Did he ^know what good a conference would do her, 
he would not deny her this great act of charity. Thus 
the young enchantress pleaded, shedding all the while 
abundance of tears. M. Claude, who knew her con- 
version was predetermined, and that the whole was in- 
tended only to give an air of plausibility to her return 
to Popery, was case-hardened against all her compli* 
ments and all her tears. However, the tears of a 
young lady were irresistible to the rest of the company, 
as they are to almost all mankind ; our pastor, there- 
fore, was obliged to grant that to their joint opinions, 
wljiich he had refiised to the discourse of Miss Duras, 
and to agree to a conference."* 

Another biographer of Claude gives the following 
account of this transaction : ^^ He was ever incapable 
of that indirect way of seeking honour by suing for 
conferences ; these are only fictions to stain his credit. 
As for that he had with the Bishop of Condom, now 
prelate of Meaux, it is well known he was against it for 
a long time ; and that Madam Duras was resolved to 

* Robinion'8 Life of Claude, p. 17, l^- 
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change h^r religion before she sent for hitn, but \Vte 
willing to make a noise to render it more plausible, 
by pretending it was because she could not be satis- 
fied."* 

It is however proper that we should hear and can- 
didly examine what is advanced on this subject by the 
modern advocates of the popish religion: one of them 
has not only pronounced a decided judgment against 
Claude, and confidently placed the wreath of victory 
on the head of Bossuet, but has also attached to it an 
importance, and deduced from it a conclusion, which 
could not be justified even though we were to grant 
to Bossuet all the superiority for which he contends* 
It is indeed a little remarkable, that at this distance 
of time two of the most sensible and liberal-minded 
writers of the Catholic body should discover such a 
strong solicitude to prove the supposed superiority 
of Bossuet over Claude : I own, I think they have no 
solid foundation for their opinion ; this, however, is a 
question on which every reader of the history of those 
times, and of the accounts which the parties have them- 
selves given, must decide for himself. In these cases 
we cannot positively determine, without we read care- 
fully and compare faithfully, with minds free from pre- 
judice and partiality. 

Mr. Butler s account of this famous dispute is thus 
stated: "Bossuet speaks of his (Claude's) Teaming, po- 
lite manners, and mildness, in high terms of praise. 
He mentions, that throughout the conference M. Claudd 
Kstened with patience, expressed himself with clearness 

* Moreri's Dictionary, 1694. 
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tLtkd force, pressed hi» own objections with precision, 
and never eluded an objection made to him which ad- 
mitted of an answer.*** It is plain from this passage, 
that Mr. Butler fs inclined to give the palm of victory 
to the Catholic champion, and to admit the strong in- 
sinuation of M. Claude's inferiority. But let us hear 
another advocate for the CathoHc cause — a writer 
whose talents and liberality give great weight to his 
opinion — a literary giant whom 1 am almost afraid t^ 
approach : 

" During more than a century, war and controversy 
raged with equal fory^ and whatever the opinion of the 
reader may be upon the subject in debate, he will pro- 
bably agree with m^, that Calvinism, defeated alike in 
the field of battle and in the nobler contest of argu- 
ment, was compelled to resign the double palm of vic- 
tory to the genius of h^r adversary. In the course of 
the debate, and particularly towards its close, great ta- 
lents appeared, and much ingenuity and learning were 
displayed on both sides, till the respective parties seemed 
to unite all their powers in the persons of two cham- 
pions, Claude and Bossuet, Tliough nature had been 
liberal in intellectual endowments to both the dispu- 
tants, and though all the means of art had been em- 
ployed to improve the gifts of nature, yet the contest 
was by no means equal between them ; and after having 
been worsted in every onset, the elder at length sunk 
under the superiority of the prelate. But if the victim 
can derive any credit from the hand that fells it, Claude 
and Calvinism may boast that the illustriout Bo^suet 

* 9nt]er*s Life of Bofsuirt. 
VOL. I, f 
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was alone capable^ aqd aloi^; worthy, to give the fatal 
bjow that put an end at once to the glory ^ud alWQ8t 
to the existence of the party in France."* 

The first p?irt of the above passage respecti? tho sub^ 
jugatipn of the Prptestants in the field of battk; they 
were certainly sometimes unfortwq^^te, but never from 
the want either of zeal or courage. Theirdefeata wer^, 
in many cases, the result of intrigue and treachery pxk 
the p?irt of either the faithless ones among then)selve9» 
or those arts of dissimulation which their enemiea h^ 
the power of applying, and did so most succe^ully 
in some cases. I'here are always sonoe in ^uoh a oauWi 
who are vulnerable, and \yho m^y be bought off if a pricjjt 
syfficieiitjy high ca^i h^ offered: an apjpes^l ^ometim^ 
to the Qovetou? and niercenary, ^nd ^t ojthf r tiw^s t^ 
the proud and ^inbitio.1^5 feeling;s of m%n, hftve vijrou^hfe 
gregiter advantages than either the bjayery, the; skilly 
or thp nunibers of the best dis.gipliojed troopg^ Thi^ 
prodigies of valour n?anifested at Rochelle and m?ttxy 
other places, afford ample testimony to the zeal and 
courage which the French Prptestants displaj^ed in de- 
fence of their civil and religious libeirties; and if they 
had not been in many instancjes abandoned and be- 
trayed by their professed friends, their ariyiies would 
hgye succeeded as well in the mart|aJ fields st3 thpij: wrl* 
ters did in thftt of polemic warf^^,^ 

* Eustace's Classical Tour in Italy, p. 508. 

t The Hollanders and the English both acted shamefully towards 
tlie French Protestants. Burnett says, " The infamous part was, that 
Richlieu got the King of France to make bis queen write an obliging 
letter to the Duke of Buckingham, assuring him that, if he would let 
RochelJe fall without assisting it* he ^puld l>§v^ leave to come over, 
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Wlfet rta^ofiable Irian, nnatquainted irith the his- 
t<wy of tht Protestaht ministers and churches' in 
France, would ttM be indtrced to Cioridlude from thid 
Wily- statement, from this cxultmg laYigitige, that the 
Cartholici and ProtT^stafnt mini^ter^ listd been allowed an 
clpeii atid uriretsrained dist^ussioh of the g^6at questibhfe 
ill di«puti^ betwedti thert, ftnd that the foriher hafrfvin- 
qukfhed the tetter in the fait field of dfgutrie*nt; that 
they hAd givfen up the contest, retired iii disgrafcfe^ atid 
thirt, M a Mtdrftl Consequence, thi general cause of the! 
Btifotmed hisid been deeply wounded, ahd grafdually Mnk 
iwto AMStjr md <*livi6n, frdtti which the taieiits^ antf 
iea# i5f th^if nAini*!cr4 v^ere utterly incapable of rectf- 
v«riilg^i«. 

IilAtiefa^ of tlhifif being the d&^e, Chtti^e ahiid the pha(- 
hMM; ef e^liglMekled and' horiest ftten ^hb ih^t^d th^ 
labours and the dang^fTsi of this* eventful pertod, re- 

and should settle the whole matter of the religion according to their 
edicts. This wab a strange proceeding; but Cardinal Richlleu could 
ttrfhT t!i« weak king as her pl^alfetl. Upoti thife, th^ dbke niade tfiiV 
stelHI^fttiA) alMpsAgd of the Isle oP Hhe.'* Burrieits HUtofy of his own 
Tim^ voL i. pt48. THe British soldien' and sailors discovered more 
bonoCirable sentimoits and feeling in a naoment of extreme diffi- 
ctilty and trials as appears by the following passage : 

''In the beginning of his reign, when the French Protestants were 
iMIi^ring to niaihtain tKeir liberties and religion against a niost per- 
fidlddrand'citi^ opprte^oD^ Ring Charles lent the French monarcH^a* 
smOJMbn^ 6f eiigfat sbipi^ tb help to crush' and overwhelm them. Bur 
the SHtish- sokiiers and sailors, when they came upon the coast of 
France, and knew how they were to be employed, were filled with 
deep indignation, ^«4; into a fury, (says Echard,) got up their anchorSj 
and set sail for England, declaring they had rathei' be hanged at home 
ihaH beslaVei totHeFrmcH and' fight against the Protestimt religion :* 
9R mtgM^s &idrtMt¥ and Reign of Charles the First, p. ?. 

t2 
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mained on the field of battle not only unsubdued but 
undismayed, and were fully prepared to renew the con- 
flict with invigorated courage and ardour, and with the 
fairest prospect of success, if their enemies had not re- 
sorted, in the most dishonourable manner, to stents 
and means which always have been, and ever will be, 
' a disgrace to the cause in which they are employed. 
Claude and his companions were subdued; — subdued 
did I say ? No! they were not: they never would have 
been subdued in the field of controversial warfare, 
if their enemies had continued to use lawful weapcms, 
and allowed them common justice; but the free use of 
the press was denied them: I might therefore rather 
say, that their hands were first tied by their oppressor!, 
and they were then driven in the most forcible mann^ 
from the field of battle by the strong and irresistible 
arm of intolerance and despotism. 

While the Protestant ministers were allowed to 
write and preach freely, while their colleges were kept 
open, and their churches possessed the entire freedom 
of religious worship, their whole body was full of cou* 
rage and zeal, they prospered, and would have done 
so more and more; but, ^' Behold the tears of such as 
were oppressed, and they had no comforter; and on 
the side of their oppressors there was power:'\ the king," 
the nobles, the whole hierarchy, were against them^ 
and ni?ver ceased to oppress and injure them by every 
possible means — murdering some, banishing otIierSi 
and either imprisoning the remainder or compelling 
them to abjure their religion, do violence to their con- 
sciences, and act hypocritically before God and men. 
Before the partizans of Rome applied the destructive 
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engine of political power to the Protestant Churches, 
the clei^ resorted to an artful measure, a professed at- 
tempt at the conversion of the Protestants. Bossuet 
opened one oi the sessions of the convocation of the 
dergy with a sermon from Numbers 24. 6. " How goodly 
arc thy tents, O Jacob! and thy tabernacles, O Israel T 
Robinson describes this sermon thus: "The man runs 
m^aphor-mad, and inflames all the convocation with a 
specious Imt fiery zeal for extirpating heresy.** He adds, 
** At the end of the session they published instructions 
for the conversion of their dearly beloved brethren, 
the fttra3nng sheep of Christ, the pretended reformed. 
They dispersed circular letters through all the king- 
dom, and therein they insulted the miseries of a peo- 
ple already harassed to death by their cruelty;** and 
in characterizing these letters, he attributes to them 
^'crocodile cries and cant phrases, compliments and 
curses, the name of Christ and the spirit of anti- 
christ.*** 

**It was a bold attempt to expose the iniquity of 
these letters ; however, Mr. Claude did so most efiec* 
tually, by printing a small piece, entitled, Considera-' 
Hons on the Circular Letters of the Assembly of the 
Clergy of France for the Year 1 68 2. This anony- 
mous book was known to be his, and it did him great 
honour. Several of the prelates were men of birth, 
fiimily, ^nd fortune ; and viewing them in this point 
Df Ught, the Author paid them several compliments, 

* C/aude*sltfe,^.^5. Of all the peMcnton in France^ the clergy 
seemed the most aealoos and the most persevering, and to them pri- 
snanij most be iiltribiited the sofifering^ and rain of the FXotestanti. 
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aiKl professed as much respect for them d$ Wfts th«dr 
doc: but all of ttiem were the unprincipled todls of h 
gloomy tyrant, and were carrying on infernal schihWW 
o£ a bloody polity under the name of Jesus Christ. In 
this light he detested the men, aseomed an air of txfil^ 
dignrty, u])braid«d them widfi their affected mikkiest, 
csxposed their tyranny over conscience, declared thrtl 
he did not own them for bis mastens, and that he tdok 
his pen only to state the true pineiple^ of the Proton* 
tnnts in a fair hght, and to vmdicaOe tha* libcirty of 
coftiscience which God had giivtfn to all mankind/"'*^ 

It is plfafR, that the most eUqtieni sermons whidk^ 
Bossnet and h'w assocvatea pveached, and the most ar*. 
giMnentaitive aiid imfBiesswe epistle? with wbieb they 
avsaulted the Keformeil^ ftiled of their desired effect ;i 
they had learned to despise the fbntier as mere eaftpty' 
declanaiat'iQii^ and the latter they answered in tempe« 
ratej. dignified, ^nd power Ail appeals to the gMd sense 
and liberality of their countrymen. In regard to^ the 
Tetters juaD mentionedv finding that they were not well 
received,, and made little or no impvession, the clerg|^ 
^^ pirocured an; oirdbr for the notification of them to* aUt 
tifur Protestan4» in the kingdom : the intendent o£ eaeti^ 
ppoTiicEce had orders to convene the Protestant conaiB-^ 
toriei^ tey take with* him the bishop's vioar and somer 
other attendants^ and to go ii| person and read the oiiw* 
ouliEU! letter to each cpnsistoiy. All the Reformed 
ChupcheS' fi«ed their eyes om Charenton, and dejteiV 
mined to act in this new and difficult case as Mr. 
Glftudet should set them^ aa' ei^ample. Happily^. Gha- 



** Robifl8(m'» lafft of dsudef; p. 35; 
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renton was the first consistory summoned, and Mr. 
Claude was chosen to answer. The consistory met ; 
Claude was in the chair. Monsieur the Intendant en- 
tered with his train, and read the letter, Mr. Claude 
replied in a few words, well chosen and full of sense. 
He owned the august character with which Monsieur 
the Intendant was vested: he declared that he and hi# 
church had a profound respect for civil magistracy; 
that, as a proof of their submission to it, they had as- 
sembled to bear him read a letter, which contained no- 
thing but affliction for all the Reformed: that my 
lords the prelates challenged their respect on account 
of tbe rank which his majesty had thought proper to 
give them ; but that, if they pretended in these letters 
to speak to them as from an ecclesiastical tribunal, he 
was bound ^ couscience to declare, that neither he nor 
his church acknowledged his authority, lliis judi- 
cious ans.wer was instantly printed, and it served for a 
model t9 all the other consistories through the king- 
dom.*** It ought to be recollected, that this event 
took place a considerable time after Bossuef s famous^ 
dispute with Claude, whose imaginary victory over 
hin) and the cause he espoused, is considered as extin* 
guishing the glory and annihilating tbe energy of the 
Protestant Churcbes. Here is ClaujsLe, surrounded by 
a few &itbfiil men, receiving and listening to the in- 
tendant; of the proirince„ the bishop's vicar, &c.^ and 
whem th£^ have executed their commission, ri^^ing up 
with, tbe dignified calnaness of an honest naan and a 
feithfiol oiinisteor of Jesus Christy hie declares tb^ ready 

* RabiQSioxx'a Life, of Claude, p. 36^ a7. 
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submission of the Protestants to the civil magistrate 
in all things excepting their religion and their coft- 
sciences ; in regard to those things, they seem to say, 
" We ought to obey God rather than men." If the 
ministers and consistories in other parts of France dis- 
played the same coolness, prudence, and firmness, (and 
there is every reason to conclude this,) then one may 
ask, with some degree of exultation. Where are the 
symptoms of defeat or of decay, much less of ap- 
proaching annihilation? On the contrary, so great 
was the number of their ministers and churches, so 
great was their union and their energy, that even then, 
greatly as they had been persecuted, they would sooir 
have multiplied in the land, and there \% no doubt that 
they would have added to its glory and its strength. 

We must pass on one step further in the Life of 
Claude, which will bring us near to that gloomy day 
on which the death-blow was given to the Protestant 
Church of Prance, not by the mental talents of Catho- 
lic writers, or by the swords of Catholic soldiers, but by 
an intolerant act of a despotic government, goaded on 
to the desperate measure by a bigoted and superstitious 
priesthood, who were as deaf to all the loud premoni- 
tions of a rational and enlightened policy, as to the gen- 
tle and merciful whispers of humanity and religion. 

The clouds which indicated the approaching stomr 
grew darker and hung lower, and Claude and his wor- 
thy associates were fully aware of the impending dan- 
ger; and although they feared that they could devise 
no measures which would either diminish or avert it, 
yet their resolution and courage were firm and decided. 
Much as they feared that the Protestant Church of 
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Fntnce, like m ressel driven by a tempest, was about to 
be totally wrecked, and its fragments scattered in a 
thousand directions, yet they would not abandon her 
whilst there was the most distant hope of her preser- 
vation. 

Had Claude been either a time-serving or a cowardly 
pilot in the Protestant vessel, he had ample time, he 
had favourable opportunities, not only of providing for 
his own safety, but of advancing himself to the same 
ease and prosperity which others had obtained; if 
thalt can be deemed a situation of ease and prosperity, 
which is attained at the expense of truth and con- 
science. Let the experience, let the end, of Judas, 
who sold his Master for thirty pieces of silver, deter- 
mine this question. 

It is to the immortal cfedit of Claude, that as he 
could not be seduced by dishonourable means^ so he 
could not be tempted to abandon his post by offers of 
the most inviting and honourable line of service, re- 
mote from the companions of his trouble. He knew 
that the eyes of all Protestant Frenchmen were directed 
to him; and that if he betrayed or deserted them in 
this sad hour of foreboding and danger, it must deeply 
wound and injure the cause which lay near to his 
heart. 

The propriety of this reflection arises out of an oc- 
currence in the Ijfe of Claude, which took place about 
this time. He received an invitation to a professorship 
of divinity in the university of Groningen. Tlie invi- 
tation was not only made in the most respectful man- 
ner, but it was accompanied with inducements both of 
an agreeable and imposing kind. This was, of all 

VOL. I. g 
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others^ the kind of situation adapted to M. Claude*s pro- 
fessional talents as well as to his inclination, and pro- 
mised him a useful and permanent retreat from the 
vexatious and distressing occurrences* which were eveiy 
day afflicting his generous and placid mind. It is 
most probable that his strong inclination to quietness 
and religious liberty said — Go, but duty and conscience 
said — Stat/ : he obeyed the latter, and determined to 
continue with his flock while there was any opportu- 
nity of counteracting the plots of their enemies, or ad- 
ministering comfort to their afflicted minds. 

" The calamities of the Protestants increased every 
day, and the established clergy seemed to single out 
Claude, in all their publications, as the ring-leader of 
the heresy. He, all placid and serene in his con- 
science, answered what wanted answering, and despised 
the rest: aware of the worth of every moment, he be- 
came more indefatigable than ever; he preached very 
often and very frankly ; he advised and assisted other 
churches ; he opened his hand liberally to all his bre- 
thren's necessities, and pressed home practical religion 
in private more than ever. His church was now a 
noble sight; the countenances and the tears of his 
crowded auditories produced tenderness and zeal in oc- 
casional preachers, and excited the idea of a ship- 
wrecked people climbing up a rock of hope. Sleep, 
and whispering, and complaints, and all the disgraces, 
of Christian worship, were banished these assemblies, 
while all acts of piety and benevolence supplied their 
place."* 

The enemies of Claude and the Reformed Churches 

* Robiiison*s Life of Claude^ p. 36. 
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knew that the prosperity and strength of the latter lay 
principally in the talents, the zeal, and the unity, of the 
pastors, and the able manner in which they superin- 
tended their flocks, and instructed and fortified them 
by their writings and sermons.* The conclusion was 
obvious, that they could succeed against them only in 
that proportion as they either silenced, expelled, or im- 
prisoned the one, and entirely suppressed the other. 
To make therefore short and eflectual work, it was de- 
termined to proceed to the utmost extremity : " The 
French court sat close in consultation about giving the 
last blow at the roots of the Reformed Religion in that 
kingdom, and how and in what manner to repeal the 
Edict of Nantz. Very much time was spent in draw- 
ing up the matter and form of this new edict. Some 
in the council would have the king detain all the mi- 
nisters, and compel them, as he had done the laity, to 
change their religion, or, in case of stubbornness and 
refiisai, he should condemn them to perpetual impri- 
sonment The reasons alleged for this were, that in 
case he did it not, they would be so many dangerous 
enemies against him in foreign nations, and trumpets 

* Some of Claiide*s contemporaries at Charenton were as much a 
match for Bossaet and the other Roman Catholic writers as Claude 
himself, especially the Rev. Peter Allix> D. D. who> with Messrs. May- 
nard and Bertau the Elder^ two pastors of Charenton> came and set- 
tled in England. This able and laborious minister ^' applied himself 
to repd the artful attacks of the Bishop of Meaux, who was then la- 
bouring to overturn the Protestant religion by seeming concessions to 
its professors. His sermons upon this occasion were afterwards printed 
in Holland, and met with deserved commendations from Mr, Bayle, 
and from every body else capable of judging in such matters* ' Mid' 
HeiorC's Biog. Evan, vol. iv. p. 222. 
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of his cruelty and tyranny. Others, on the contrary, af- 
firmed, that as long as the ministers continued iu 
France, their presence tvould encourage the people to 
abide in their religion, whatsoever care might be takexi 
to hinder them; and that supposing they should 
change, they would be but 90 many secret adversaria 
nourished in the bosom of the Romish Church, and the 
more dangerous, because of their great knowledge and 
skill in controversial matters. This last argument pre- 
vailed : and thereupon they came to a final conclusion 
of banishing all the ministers,'' and also, '^ to suppress 
universally all books made by those of the Reformed 
Religion ; and that an order should be issued out to 
that purpose."* 

The instrument for repealing the Edict of Nantz, 
and thereby giving the death-blow to the Reformed 
Churches of France, was signed October 8, l685. The 
Chancellor Le Tellier put the seal to it with great satis* 
faction, and is said to have uttered on this di^racefiil 
occasion the devout words of good old Simeon, " Now, 
Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, &C.'' It 
was the last act of his life; for, returning from Fon- 
tainbleau to his own house, he fell sick and died in a 
few days. It is said, moreover, by Robinson, that "all 
the bishops attended his funeral in their habits ; and 
Archbishop Flechier, a very good man when he was 
not ordered to be wicked, preached the fiineral oration^ 
said all the fine things he could invent, and declared 
that to be a pious edict, a triumph of religion, a most 

* Quick's Synodicon in Gallia Reforraata, Introduction, p. 46, 47. 
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glorious monument of the piety of the king; — that 
edict, I say, which condemned two millions of rational 
beings to ruin for exercising their own reason in mat- 
ters of religion, and did so in violation of oaths and 
public instruments, and all the ties that usually bind 
mankind.*'* What strange ideas must those well- 
meaning men entertain of religion, who can connect ^ 
piety with the name and character of Louis the Four- 
teaith! If the age in which he lived, the company he 
kept, and the strong prejudices to which he was sub- 
ject, ibrm an apology for Archbishop Flechier,, what 
sbali we say to the enlightened and liberal-minded wri- 
ter, Mr. Charles Butler, who affirms that " Louis the 
Fourteenth shewed in every part of his life a sincere re- 
spect for religion.**^ That able and honest historian, 
Burnet, was much nearer the point, who, speaking of 
tbe Archbishop of Cam bray's fable of Telemachus, re- 
marks, that ^^ it carried in it the noblest maxims possi-^ 
ble for the conduct of a tvise and £ood prince, and set 
forth that station in shining characters, but which were 
the reverse of Louis the Fourteenth's whole life and 
reign.";J; Another sensible writer has given the fol* 
lowing opinion: ^^ Of all biographers, this last (St. Si* 
mon) is possiUy most true to nature : of all servitudes^ 
tb»t of a despotic court is possibly the most degrading 
t» the heart and mind; and if the car act ere haineux, 
attributed to the Dtic de St. SimaKt, has not misguided 
hift pen, of all courts, siBce the courts of Tiberius and 

^ Robinson's Life of Claude^ p. 40. 

t Butler's Account oi the Life and Writings of Bossuet, p. 99. 
X 3aniet's History of his own Times, vol. K. p. QOO, fol. edit, of 
1734. 
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» 

Nero, that of Louis the Fourteenth, in his latter days, 
abounded most in the monotony of human misery.*** 

Although the promptitude and acuteness of Claude 
had most unquestionably wounded and mortified the 
most forward and able champions of the Romish 
Church, and very much imbittered their dislike to him, 
yet as they had now completely overwhelmed him by 
the strt>ng arm of an arbitrary and despotic govern- 
ment, and he was about to quit his connexions and his 
country for ever, one might reasonably have expected, 
that if they did not sympathize with him, nor do any 
thing to sooth his afflicted mind or mitigate the seve- 
rity of the measure, yet that surely they would do no- 
thing to aggravate or increase his distress. Too justly 
is it said, that " the tender mercies of the w?cked arc 
cruel.*' They even made that which was truly dis- 
tressing more distressing still : the edict allowed the 
Reformed Ministers fifteen days to leave the kingdom : 
little time enough, most humane men would think, but 
even this was too great a favour for Isuch an arch-here- 
tic as Claude. His talents had refuted the best defences 
of Catholic errors and superstitions, his zeal and in- 
fluence had preserved the Reformed Churches, and coun- 
teracted the artful and despotic measures of the ene- 
my, and consequently he must be marked and punished 
as the greatest criminal: at ten o'clock, therefore, on 
the morning of December 22,*|" he received an order to 
quit the kingdom within twenty-four hours. "He 
obeyed with a profound respect, and went away with 

'* Appendix to Monthly Review Enlarged^ vol. Ixxiv. p. 466, 
t The very day on which the edict was registered, and of course 
before the 15 days had began to be counted. 
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one of the king*s footmen who was to conduct bim to 
the frontiers of France, and who, performing his com- 
mission faithfully^ was nevertheless very civil to Mr. 
Claude. So true is it, that great merit works upon 
those very persons who do not love our religion. He 
took coach at Paris for Brussels : his name, that went 
before him, procured him many civilities in his jour- 
ney. He went through Cambray, where he lay: he 
was presented with some refreshments from the Je- 
suits there. The father rector honoured him with a vi- 
sit: he returned that civility, and the difference of re- 
ligions did not interrupt those compliments and those 
marks of a reciprocal esteem."* When he arrived at 
the Hague, he was most cordially welcomed. He was 
afterwards presented to the Prince and Princess of 
Orange, and to the chief persons in the state. He had 
also a comfortable provision made for his support. 

Who that did not know the man and his communi- 
cations, and had not heard the cause for which he had 
been thus driven from the capital of his country, would 
not have suspected, that he must have been a man of 
bad principles, of infamous character, and of notorious 
conduct ? Far from it, he was a true disciple of Jesus, 
he was a devout and a holy man, he was a loyal and 
obedient subject. If Louis the Fourteenth would have 
admitted him into his presence when surrounded with 
his courtiers and prelates, among whom were Claude's 
bitterest enemies, he could have addressed him in the 
energetic appeal which Jeremiah made to 21edekiah, 
King of Judah: " What have 1 offended against thee, 

* £ayle*s Dictionary, under the article Claude. 
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or against thy servants, or against this people?** Claude 
was not bunted for his faults : he was the victim of a 
superstitious and intolerant government and priesthoods 
In being thus driven from his country, he sacrificed 
every thing dear to him as a man, as a Christian^ and 
ui the pastor of a large, an affectionate, and a highly re- 
spectable church : but then it is his honour and his 
happiness, that those great sacrifices were not made to 
humour, to party purposes, or to worldly interest ; no, 
they were conscientious sacrifices, made for the cause 
of God and truth. If he could have yielded up his 
enlightened mind to receive the unscriptural dogmas of 
the Romish Church, and have sold his conscience so 
far as to have pronounced their shibbolethj he might 
have obtained any thing which the king's ministers er 
the rulers of the Church had it in their power to giv^. 
But he was a man of stem principle, he was a Chris- 
tian of the old school ; he understood the import and 
felt the force of that eloquent and commanding appeal, 
^^ What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ?" He had counted the 
cost of his attachment to Christ and to the Gospel, and 
this was his confidence and his triumph ; ^^ None of 
these things move me, neither do I count my life dear 
unto myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, 
and the ministry which I have received of the Lord Je- 
sus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of God." He 
not only knew, that Louis the Fourteenth,'** LeTellier 

* The spirit of Popery is of that odious nature, that it quenches all 
sense of obligation and all the feelings of gratitude. Louis the Fouf'^ 
teenth is represented by his own friends as having intended the repeal 
€f the Edict of Nantz at his £rst coming to the throne, that is^ at the 
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the chancellor, and the clergy, who had lent their aid 
to protiniote the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, or 
praised its piety, must meet him at the judgment-seat 
of Christ, and that then the unrighteous deed which 
spread such misery throughout France would be re- 
judged: he was also satisfied, that .the enlightened 
and unbiassed part of mankind would do him and his 
feUow-sufierers ample justice; yea, he was not with- 
out h<^, tfiat the day would come when the country 
which had disgraced itself by his expulsion, would do 
'justice to his memory and to the cause for which he 
pleaded, and for which he suffered and sacrificed so 
mudi ; and the Editor does not say too much, when he 
adds, that he pleaded it well, and suffered for it like a 
Christian. 

We mig|ht still occupy many pages by going over 
the more prominent and interesting details of the re- 
inaiinder of Claude's Life, but we must compress what 
remains. Claude was at the Hague the same faith<- 
iul, diligent, and successful minister he had been in 
France, nor was he less respected or beloved by those 
among whom he laboured. He preached often be- 
fore the Prince and Princess of Orange: one of his 
best sermons before these exalted persons^es, was from 

A 

very moment when the Protestants had displayed the most unquestion> 
able kyaity^ and rendered him and his family the most important ser- 
viees^ by Vigoroosly opposmg the progress of his enemies^ rejecting the 
great and advantageous offers which were made them, kept towns and 
whole provinces for him, took his servants and officers into their bo- 
801X18 when they could not find safety elsewhere, yea, they sacrificed 
thsir estates, their lives, and their fortunes to his cause.*' Complaints 
ofihe Protestants, p. 140. 

VOL. I. h. 
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Luke J. 30. on December 25, 1686. This i» said te 
have been a most excellent discourse, was delivered 
with earnestness, and produced a great impression ; and 
it proved his last, for he was taken ill that very night, 
and after a short conflict entered into rest. Throughout 
the whole, his spirit appears to have been devout and 
cheerful, as is fully detailed by Mr« Robinson in his 
Life of Claude, from which I shall give a few extracts: 
" Monday, January 6, 1686, he sent for the senior mi- 
nister of the church, to whom in the presence of all his 
family he expressed himself thus, — ^ Sir, I was desi- 
rous to see you, and to make my dying declaration be- 
fore you. I am a miserable sinner before God ; I most 
heartily beseech him to shew me mercy for the «ake of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. I hope he will hear my prayer; 
he has promised to hear the cries of repenting sinners. 
1 adore him for blessing my ministry: it has not been 
fruitless in his Church ; it is an efiect of God*s grace, 
and I adore him for iU 

^^ ' I have diligently studied Popery and the Refor^^ 
mation : the Protestant Religion, I think, is the only 
good religion. It is all found in the Holy Scriptures^ 
the word of God ; from this, as froln a fountain, all 
religion must be drawn." The pastor speaking to him 
of what he had preached and printed in books to edify 
the Church, he replied, ^ Ah, break off; let us not speak 
of praises when moments are so precious, and when 
they ought to be employed to a better use.' To Mrs. 
Claude he said, ^ I am going to my God, and I leave 
you in his hands in a free country ; what can I desire 
more either for you or myself.' Again he said, ' I have 
always tenderly loved you. Be not afflicted at my 
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death ; the death of the saints is precious in the sight of 
God. In you I have seen a sincere piety ; I bless God 
for it: be constant in serving him with your whole 
heart ; he will bless you. I recommend my son and 
his family to you, and I beseech the Lord to help you.* 
To his son, who with an old servant was kneeling by 
his mother, he said, among other things, ^ Son, you 
have chosen the good part: perform your office as a 
good pastor, and God will bless you. Love and re- 
spect your mother : be mindful of this domestic ; take 
care she want nothing as long as she hves. I give you 
all my blessing.* To one of the pastors he said, * My 
whole recourse is to the mercy of God ; I expect a bet- 
ter life than this.* At another time he said to his son, 
' Our Lord Jesus Christ is our only righteousness ; I 
need no other; he is all-sufficient.* *** 

Thus lived and died the Rev. John Claude, whose 
love for the Protestant cause, and whose zealous 
and persevering labours in its defence, have rendered 
his name dear to the Protestant Churches in every 
country and in every age. I am aware, that I have 
only touched on a few prominent circumstances in the 
life of this great man, (for so he is justly esteemed, as a 
Christian, a minister, and a writer,) and they are those 
which were more immediately connected with the pub- 
lic interests of the Protestant Churches in France, and 
the ardent zeal he discovered for, and the noble efforts 
he mMe in defence of, the general principles of the 
Reformation. His writings are such as justify us in 
saying, that he, being dead, yet speaketb. His son pub- 

* Robinson's Life of Claude^ p. 45. . 48. 
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lished his posthumous works in five volumes^ Svo. 
They contain many pieces of a spiritual and practical 
nature^ <^lculated to instruct and profit mankind ; and 
it is to be hoped that most^ if not all, of the writings of 
this excellent man will be republished in France, and 
be as highly valued by the French Protestants of the 
present day as they were by those of his own time. 
One of the last efforts of his pen is said to have been 
a small piece, entitled, A short Account of the Cbm- 
plaints and cruel Persecutions of the Protestants in 
the Kingdom of France ;* in this he has exposed the 
iniquitous practices of the intendants, the military, and 
the clergy, not overlooking the paltry shifts and the 
detestable falsehoods to which the enemies of the Re* 
formed resorted, to conceal the atrocities and diminish 
the disgust and indignation which the exposure of 
them must necessarily excite in every civilized and en- 
lightened country .-f- 

* Although Claude had been driven from his post, and he could no 
more administer counsel or assistance to the Protestants in person^ yel 
he never ceased to watch over the interest and comfort of his Protes- 
tant brethren who remained in France, and used his best endeavours 
to keep alive their patience, their piety, and their zeal, under the nu- 
merous wrongs which they had to endure from an enemy flushed with 
victory, and determined rather to murder the whole Protestant popu- 
lation of France, than not fully reinstate Popery in the plenitude of its 
tyranny. 

t In this work M. Claude pointedly exposes the deceitful and bare- 
faced eulogiums addressed to Louis the Fourteenth, extolling him for 
what they esteem the glorious deed in revoking the Edict of Nantz, to 
maintain which he had solemnly pledged himself " 'Tis this," says' 
he, '^ which the clergy of France, by the mouth of the Bishop of Fa- 
lence, calls a glory that raises Louis the Fourteenth above all other 
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The revocation of the Edict of Nantz, and the expul- 
sion of Claude, were instantly followed by such a com- 
plicated scene of inhuman persecutions and cruelties'*' 



kings^ abo?e all his predecessors^ and above time itself^ and conse- 
crates him for etemitj. Tis what Monsieur FariUaa calls lahours 
greater than those of Hercules. Tis what Mr. Mambonrg calls an 
heroic action^*' &c. He closes the paragraph with this strong and se- 
vere apostrophe^ ''Base, unworthy flatterers! must people suifer 
themselves to be blinded by the fumes of your incense !** Complaints 
of the Prottstants, Rediba3aie*s £ng. edit. 1707, p. 149. 

* Since writii^ the note in which I glanced at the cruelties which 
the s^nrit of Popery generates, I have met with the following state- 
ments of some of the murders perpetrated by the influence and 
agents of Rome : *' Pope Julius in seven years was the occasion of the 
slaughter of 200,000 Christians. The massacre in France cut off 
100,000 in three months. P. Personius avers, that in the persecution 
of the Albigenses and Waldenses, 1,000,000 lost their lives. From 
the beginning of the Jesuits till 1580, that is, in 40 years, 900,000 pe- 
rished, says Balduinus. The Duke of Alva, by the hangman, put 
3^,000 to death. Vergerius affirms, that the inquisition in 36 years 
destroyed 150,000. To all this I may add the Irish rebellion, in 
which 300,000 were destroyed, as the Lord Orrery reports in a paper 
printed in the reign of Charles the Second. Besides all these, vast 
numbers have been destroyed in tlie subsequent persecutions, in France 
and Piedmont, in the Palatinate and Hungary. Can this be the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, the humble messenger of glad tidings, peace on 
earth, and good wiU to men V* Extract in the Monthly Revieiv, Fe- 
bruaiy, 1815, p. 222. The author of a pamphlet, entitled. The Cahh- 
net of the King of France, printed about 1581, computes their martyrs 
within a few years at above 200,000 -, add to theae our English mar- 
tyrs, kc. fice. What a cry of blood is here against the Chnrch of 
Rome ! What a body of evidence to shew that the spirit of Popery '» 
extrem^ cruel and blood-thirsty ! To whom, then, can that passage 
in Renr. 6. 9, 10. be more suitably addressed, with a view to instruct 
and alarm, than to the advocates of that persecuting religion**-*'' And 
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as would scarcely be credited, if the accounts were not 
supported by the clearest and strongest testimony. 
The first part of the storm fell upon the ministers who 
hastened to depart within the time limited ; and the 
cruel and iniquitous measures adopted by their ene- 
mies to thwart and harass them, displayed a refinement 
in barbarity which has fixed an eternal disgrace upon the 
perpetrators. "They were not permitted to dispose of 
their estates, nor to carry away any of their moveablei 
or effects; yea, they disputed them their very books 
and private papers, upon this pretence, that they must 
prove and justify that their books and papers did not 
belong to the consistories then in being. Moreover, 
they would not give them leave to take along with them 
either father or mother, brother or sister, or any of their 
relations or kindred, though they were many of them 
infirm, diseased, and impoverished, and could not in 
any way subsist without their help; yea, they went so 
far as to deny them their own children, if they were 
above seven years old, yea, and some that were under 
that age, and were as yet hanging upon their mothers* 
breast : they refused them nurses for their new-bom 



when he opened the fifth seal, I saw under the altar the souls of them 
that were slain for the word of God, and for the testimony which th^ 
held: and they cried with a loud voice, saying. How long, O Lord, 
holy and true, dost thou not judge, and avenge our hlood on them that 
dwell on the earth ? And white rohes were given unto every oae o£ 
them, &c.** The government of Louis and the Church of Rome ana- 
thematized, expelled, imprisoned, and slew, thousands upon thousands 
of faithful ministers and Christians ; but God has owned and honoured 
them 5 they are gone to join those ancient martyrs whom John saw in 
vision. 
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infants^ although their own mothers could not suckle 
them. In some frontier places, tliey stopped and im- 
prisoned them upon trifling and ridiculous pretences — 
they must immediately prove, that they were really the 
same persons which their certificates mentioned ; they 
would know, whether there were no <;riminal process 
or informations out against them; they must presently 
justify, that they carried away nothing with them that 
belonged to any one of their respective churches. 
Sometimes, having thus amused and detained them, 
tliey would tell them, the ^pace of ^een days, allotted 
them by the edict for their departure, was now ex- 
pired, and that therefore they should have no liberty 
to leave the kingdom, but must be sent unto the gal- 
leys* There was hardly any kind of deceit, and injus- 
tice, and ^troubles, in which these worthy ministers of 
Christ were not involved, and yet through rich mercy 
very few revolted: the far greater number of them 
escaped^ either into Englandj^ Holland^ Germany j or 
Switzerland, yea, and some are now settled in New 
England.'"'}*' Such were the sufferings of hundreds of 
learned^ pious, and useful ministers of Jesus Christ, 
and such were the character and spirit of their persecu- 
tors. How accurately is the conduct of such men 
pourtrayed by the Scripture, " They sleep not except 
they have done mischief, and that sleep is taken away 
unless they ^me soon\ to fall ; for they eat the bread 
of wickedness, and drink the wine of violence.** 



* 150 of these ministers came into £ngland. 

t Quiqk'ft Sj^nodicon in Gallia Reformata> Introduction, p. 151, 152. 
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Let US for one itioment or two follow the chamj^ofM 
of the Catholic Church in their disgrrceful career of 
injustice and cruelty. They seized and confiscated Ae 
property of the churches and consistories, pulled down 
the form^, and even forbad them to pray in their own 
houses, or teach their own children any of the princi- 
ples or duties of the Christian religion : some of Aem 
they took by force, and placed them in convents to 
make them Catholics ; and if the little heretics were 
obstinate, they were punished to such extremity, iint 
they died in consequence: Dragoons were quartered in 
their houses, who lived upon the unfortunate victiins 
of their cruelty, and made free with such parts df their 
property as they pleased. ITiey levied taxes and duties 
upon them, to build mass-houses and purchase priestly 
garments, &c. Their sick were refused admission to 
the hospitals, nor would they allow Protestant women 
any assistance in child-birth but from Roman Catholic 
midwives. In their dying moments, their apartments 
wpre forcibly entered by Romish priests, who, in tile 
most indecorous manner, worried them to change their 
religion ; and if they refused, they denied them Chris- 
tian burial, drew them through the streets on hurdles 
in the most ignominious manner, and cast til^m int(> 
the open fields to be devoured by ravenous creatures. 
Some they sent to perish in prisons and dungeons, or 
to work in the galleys. 

In addition to all this, they forced some, by the 
most dreadful violence, to abjure their religion; and 
having succeeded, they made them affirm, and even 
sign the most solemn declarations, that no constraint 
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iiad been used, but that they had done it freely and of 
their own accord.* 

"As for the rest of the Protestants," says Quick, 
"whom the violence of persecution and the cruel 
usages they endured had necessitated to abandon their 
estates, &milies, relations, and native country, it is 
hardly to be imagined to what dangers they were ex- . 
posed. Never were orders more rigorous and severe, 
nor more strictly executed, than those which were 
given out against them ; they doubled the guards at 
every post, in all cities, towns, highways, fords, and 
ferries; they covered the country with soldiers; they 
armed the Very peasants, that they might stop the Re- 
formed in their travel, or kill them upon the very spot; 
they forbad all officers of the customs to suffer any 
goods, moveatbles, merchandises, or effects of theirs, to 
pass ^ut of the kingdom ; they forgot nothing that 
might hinder the flight of these poor persecuted crea- 
tures, insomuch that they interrupted all commerce 
with neighbouring nations. By this means they quickly 
filled all the prisons in the kingdom : for the terror of 
the dragoons, die horror of seeing their consciences 
forced and their children taken from them, and to be 
educated in anti-christian superstition and damnable 
idolatry, and of living for the future in a land where 

* When a representation of these dreadful persecutions was pub- ' 
Briied bj Claude in 1686, and printed in England in an English dress^ 
^ Roger Le Strange and others contradicted them, and the French 
aoi^bassador succeeded in having the book burnt, and all the copies 
' which could be obtained were suppressed, and both the translator and 
pfinter v(rere dmost ruined by fines and^imprisonment. Complaints of 
the Protestants, Pre&ce, p. 2. % 

VOL. I. i 
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there was neither justice nor humanity for themy 
obliged every one to think with himself^ and conauh 
with others in whom they coald confide, how to get 
out of France ; and so they could but escape without 
polluting their consciences, many thousands of them 
w ere ready to, and did actually, leave their worldly all 
behind them."* 

After such a recital, I do not wonder that the mo- 
dern advocates of Popery are anxious to free the clergy 
from the reproach which must attach to them, even 
upon the bare suspicion of their having taken the least 
share in a measure which led to such miserable conse- 
quences. Mr. Butler, speaking of the repeal of the 
Edict of Nantz, boldly affirms that " Fenelon, Flechier, 
and Bossuet, confessedly the ornaments of the Gallicaa 
Church, lamented it; to the utmost of their power 
they prevented the edict, and softened its severities 
when they could not avert them."-|- He must foi^vc 
me in questioning the accuracy of his confident asser- 
tion: 1. Because Mr. Butler, in the very same page, 
candidly says, "It is painful to add, that in a studied 
letter to M. De Basville, Intendani of Languedoc, Bos- 
suet seems to admit, in theory, the general right of 
Christian princes to enforce acts of religious conformity 
by wholesome severities ; and thus allows them, for ef- 
fecting a spiritual good, a resort to temporal means, 
which the Founder of our faith so explicitly disclaiods 
for himself." 2. I question Mr. Butler's statement, 
because, as I have elsewhere shewn, Flechier has con- 
sidered this infamous deed as an act of piety. 3. Be- 

* .Quick's Synodicon in Gallia Reformata, Preface, p. 152. 
t Butler's Life of Bossuet, p. 79- 
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cause those who had a painful share in the miseries it 
entailed, have distinctly charged the clergy with pro- 
moting and driving the thing forward, at the same time 
conceaUng themselves ; and when it was matured and 
executed, saying, "The king will liave it so — the king 
has taken the matter in his own hand — the king car- 
ries it farther than the clergy could have wished." 
Nay, has not the Pope himself commended the deed ? 
and if the sovereign pontiff thought of it so highly, it 
is no wonder if the clergy should have been so far mis- 
taken, as to have helped itjbrwardy and even thought 
that they did God service.* 

* I cannot refrain from giving the reader a copy of the Pope's let- 
ter to Louis the Fourteenth, which seems to come from his very heart, 
bounding with joy on the occasion of that iniquitous transaction. 

" Innocent the Eleventh to our dearest son in Christ, Louis the Four- 
teenth, the most Christian King of France : 
'' Our dearest son in Christ, 

. " Since above all the rest of those illustrious proofs which 
do abundantly declare the natural inbred piety of your majesty, that 
noble zeal (3nd worthy the "most Christian King) is most conspicuous, 
with which, being ardently inflamed, you Have wholly abrogated all 
those constitutions that were favourable to the heretics of your king- 
dom ; and by most wise decrees set forth, have excellently provided 
for the propagation of the orthodox belief, as our beloved son, and 
yofur ambassador with us, the noble Duke De Estrees, hath declared 
to us ; we thought it was incumbent on us most largely to commend 
that excellent piety of yours by the remarkable and lasting testimonies 
of these our letters, and to congratulate your majesty on that acces- 
sion of immortal commendation, which you have added to all your 
other great exploits by so illustrious an act of this kind. The Catholic 
Qiarch shall most assuredly record in her sacred annals a work of such 
devotion towards her, and celebrate your name in never-dying praises. 
Bat, above all, you may most deservedly promise to yourself an ample 
retribution from the Divine Groodness for this noost excellent under- 

i2 
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The practical result of the repeal. of the Edict of 
Nantz carries its own evidence with it^ that the spirit 
of Popery, wherever it reigns, is inimical to, fad sub^ 
versive of, the national prosperity. The commercujil 
and manufacturing interests of France were dreadfully 
injured, civil and ecclesiastical tyranny were conacdi- 
dated, and the whole population sunk most completely 
into ignorance and contempt of pure and und^led r^ 
ligion ; the priests, the nobles, and the court, became 
more superstitious and profane; and the whole tndft 
of effects moved on from year to year, though grado- 
ally yet effectually preparing the soil for skepticifm and. 
revolution — for that revolution, which in a most tre- 
mendous manner swept away the lofly throne of one 
of the most despotic governments upon eardi, and 
with the throne went the splendid altars, the sacred 
and costly relics, and nearly the whole priesdiood of 
one of the most wealthy^ intolerant, and powerful 

taking ; and may rest assured, that we shall never cease to pour forth 
our roost earnest prayers to that Divine Goodness for this intent and 
purpose. The rest you shall understand from our venerable brother, 
Angelo, Archbishop of Genoa. In the mean time, we greet you moat 
kindly with our apostolical benediction. Given at Rome the 13th of 
November, in the tenth year of our pontificate." 

The pontiff had discernment enough to see, that Louis had done 
more by the repeal, &c. for strengthening of the Catholic, and ruiniog 
the Protestant, Churches in France, than had been heretofore done by 
all the battles which had been fought, and all the books which had 
been written -, he therefore chaunts the praises of that " wise decree,"* 
that "great exploit/* that " illustrious a^t,"" and that " excellent piety," 
and feels abundantly delighted with its success. " Rase, rase it, erao 
to the foundation thereof," had long been the cry of the enemies of 
the Reformed Church in France ^ but the period is hastenmg when it 
shall be said, " The time to £ivour her, yea, the set time, is come." 
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icliufches in Europe ; nay^ the sovereign pontiff him^ 
self was driven from his throne,N his person carried into 
captivity, and constrained to crown the ambitious rival 
of the Bourbons. 

What luminous, what admonitory lessons have all 
these events read in the ears of the surviving advocates 
of intolerance ; but with what little eflect, let the recent 
occurrences in Spain and in Rome say. The inquisi- 
tors^ and the Jesuits (worthy coadjutors) are revived^ 
and their iniquitous operations have commenced, and 
not one Protestant government has entered a protest;* 
nay, the measure of reviving the order of Jesqits has 
been defended and eulogized in some of our Protestant 
newspapers. Ought not the enlightened and liberal-- 
minded part of the Romish Church, who are so loud 
and so strenuous in their commendation of candour and 
of tolerance, to lament over and condemn the measures 
which the pontiff and his colleagues are reviving} 
Ought they not earnestly to appeal to him for that re- 
formation which has been so Iqng demanded, and of 
whidi their own concessions admit the necessity? 

* "^The British Parliament," says one, " assuredly has at this time 
but one obvious line of duty before it ; and it is fitting that the people 
of Ef^and should speak out upon the subject before it be too late. 1 
mean the public aikl immediate dismission of the Jesuits now in Ire* 
land, (and perhaps in England,) and the strongest resolutions gainst 
the landing of others of the same fraternity." Brief Account of the 
Jesuits, p. 39. What must be the effect of Jesuits visiting Ireland^ 
unless Protestants are roused to vigilance and activity ? Can what if 
contained in the following quotation be true? ''The diocese of Killalot 
contains 151 parishes, but only 37 churches." Can we wonder at th* 
fdlowing fact, that in one district in Ireland the Catholics had made 
no less than 500 converts? Missionary Chronicle, Februaxy, 1814^ 
p. 75. 
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Should they not solicit from him the same toleration 
and indulgence for their Protestant brethren in Catho- 
lic countries, which they, as Cathohcs, so abundantly 
enjoy in Protestant ones? Should they not condemn,' 
in the most direct and glowing terms, that prejudice, 
that bigotry, and that bare-faced intolerance, which is 
still displayed in Spain, in Italy, in Portugal, and even 
in some parts of France ? If they, however, will not 
expose or condemn the evil principles and the bad con- 
duct of their own community, let them at least tole- 
rate the well-meant efforts of Protestants to defend 
their own cause, and to prevent the restoration of prin- 
ciples and practices, which in past ages entailed upmi 
the country such widely-extended and long-continued 
disasters. 

Distressing and m3^terious as were the dispensations 
of Providence toward^' the Protestant Churches of 
France, by the dispersion of such a numerous and va- 
luable body of ministers, together with thousands upon 
thousands of pious and industrious private Christians, 
yet it was mercifully over-ruled for good to others. 
England, Holland, and the Protestant parts of Switzer- 
land and Germany, into which the persecuted and af- 
flicted refugees entered, must have' received a deep con- 
viction of the injustice, cruelty, and intolerance, which 
had combined to produce such a train of mischiefs to 
the Protestants themselves, and also to the country 
from which they had been so wantonly and so infa- 
mously driven. When these Protestant states saw 
that the deeds perpetrated in France were commended^ 
and exulted in by. the Pope, the Cardinals, and other 
men high in the confidence of the Romish Churchy as 
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services truly meritorious in themselves and highly ac- 
ceptable to God ; when they saw such men as Bossuet, 
Fenelon, and Flechier, (who in all the common walks 
of human life were estimated as enlightened and hu- 
mane men,) either conniving at, or having no influence 
to prevent or diminish, those impolitic, those frantic, 
those murderous measures of the civil, ecclesiastical, 
and military despotism, which stalked through the 
laod, eclipsed its true glory, and diminished its phy- 
sical and moral strength ; when they saw that popish 
rulers did not scruple to extend the population, in- 
crease the trade, and greatly promote the wealth and po- 
litical strength of rival nations, provided they could an- 
nihilate Protestantism and toleration at home ; when, I 
say, the Protestants saw these things, their hatred to Po- 
pery was strengthened, their union and attachment to 
each other became more close, s^s a means of common 
safety. It also induced them to discountenance every 
political measure, and every class of men, from whence 
it was likely the interests of the Church of Rome 
would derive the slightest advantage. £ngland and 
Holland especially became more united, and more jea- 
lous for the safety of their Protestant communities; 
and the glorious revolution was hastened, matured, and 
consolidated, by the serious impressions which the ruin 
of the Protestants in France had produced. 

It is likely 1 may be censured by some for the re- 
marks I have made on the spirit of Popery, and they 
may think it is the result of an indiscreet zeal for the 
Protestant cause ; — that I have not given due attention 
to the nature of the times, — or carefully watched the 
spirit and language of modem Roman Catholics, whp 
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are much more enlightened than their fore&thers,— and 
have also discovered much more mildness and liberali-' 
ty in their writings ; — and that this indicates a neir 
and interesting era in the opinions and feelings of the 
Catholic body. I wish the reader to know^ that it is not 
the result of ignorance^ or inattention to these pointSi 
which has led me to speak as I have, but that it is (he 
knowledge of these facts which has impelled me to 
pursue the course I have taken. I have watched the 
spirit and language of the moderate, candid, and liberal 
part of the Catholic body with the greatest satisfac- 
tion ; and I hope that this spirit and temper will widely 
spread, and powerfully operate to bring the two great 
bodies of Protestants and Catholics closer together^ at 
least as to mutual expressions of good will, and to a co- 
operation in measures of general utility. But I own 
my apprehension that this spirit is very limited^ and 
also that it is calculated to produce the false notion durt 
Popery itself is altered, that it is not so inimical to 
Protestantism as formerly, and that there is no need 
for any caution or jealousy for the interests of the lat- 
ter. The impression on my mind is different; and 
therefore I have freely expressed it : but I trust, in do- 
ing this, I have not discovered any illiberality of senti- 
ment, or used any expression incompatible with the 
mild and gentle spirit of the religion of the meek and 
lowly Jesus. Where I have spoken harshly, it is not 
against the persons, but against the spirit of their reli- 
gion, and the measures which that spirit has produced. 
The modem advocates of Popery are some of them 
men of a very different stamp from the ancient ones ; 
they were clumsy, sour, intolerant persons ; their very 
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itioie of attack was se rude and coarse, so full of wrath 
aad destruction, that it carried its own remedy with 
it: bnt the modern Crfthdlics, at least in England, are 
enlightened, cool, reflecting men ; tfhey preach up can- 
dour and charity at the moment in which they are in- 
stilling the praises and principles of Popery into publi- 
cations, in reading wliicih we are so fascinated with the 
taletits of the writers, -and the brilliancy of their style 
and manner, or so pleased with the subjects with which 
jfliey Are ittterwoven, ihat we forget that what we are 
reading of the majesty, the purity, the amiableness, and 
the loveliness of religion, is not of religion as it is de- 
scribed in the hcAy Scriptures in its own naked simpli- 
tsity and beauty, or in our Protestant Churches ; but that 
it is refigipn degraded and distorted in the pompous 
ceremonies at Rome, and the gaudy show which is ex- 
hibited when .the pontiff is performing high mass. If 
ihese friends to the religion of Rome are thus active, 
«id force ih&T views of the popish religion upon liie 
Protestant eye by such various and favourable mediums, 
surely one Protestant minister will be forgiven for a 
well-meant endeavour to guard his fellow Christians 
4iga(infit the danger of deception, and for endeavouring, 
though feebly, to tihew Popery as it has always been, 
as it still is, and dways will be, in its own nature^ a 
superstitious, an idolatrous, an intolerant, and a cruel 
reiiffaou* I am no^lriS33RS persecution ; I would ex- 

* iTat amiable and excellent man. Lord Russel, who fell a mar- 
tyr to his zeal for the civil and religious liberties of his country, said, 
doicttt with Ills latest breath, " I know that Popery i^ a bloody and an 
idobtrons rdi^n.** 

White the moderate part of the Catholic body ar/ expressing the 
nkMt'Bbeha and toterant sentiments, the head of thai Church is send- 
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tend religious liberty and the rights of conscience, is 
their fullest measure, to the Roman Catholics. But I 
would also Irave Protestants steady and zealous m their 
attachment to the Protestant cause ; I would have them 
strain every nerve in the use of legitimate and honour 
able mean > to obstruct the increase of Popery, and to 
prevent the Protestant population of the United King- 
dom from goii^g back to that unscriptural and odioiu 
religion.* 

It is very evident, that too many Protestants have lort 

Ing abroaJ the Jesuits, to renew their machinations against the I^otM- 
tant Churches. Upon this subject, the following quotation speab 
.very decidedly and correctly : " We are exceedingly jealous of anyiih 
stitution which lags very far behind the spirit of the age/ whicb pre- 
serves, as a sort of relic, the jtemper and bigotry of older days ; wfaidi 
threatens to retard the march of mind« and to drag us back into those 
regions of prejudice and intolerance from which we imagined cor- 
lelves to have escaped: and such an institution, in*our hlimble opf- 
tiion, is Jesuitism. If an instrument is wanted, which, may at ODCt 
quench the flame of charity — throw us back in the career of age»— 
sow the seeds of everlasting division — lay a train which is to explode 
on the citadel of truth, and overturn her sacred towers — we venture 
confidently to affirm, that Jesuitism is that instrument. Christian Oh- 
server, March, 1815, p. 176, 177. 

* '' No less than ybwr public masses for the soul of the Due D*£n- 
ghien have been celebrated in London. Each was numerously at- 
tended by fashionable Protestants ; and the last was given by a sub- 
scription, in which Protestants united with Catholics j and some of the 
former are said to have subscribed as much as 20/. towards a service* 
for their opposition to which thousands of Protestants, in that veiy me- 
tropolis, have formerly gone to the stake. -Who can doubt, therefoiei 
that the influence of Popery is increasing?'^ Fashionable fVorld dih 
played, p. 61. Speaking of the passing and repassing of the host in 
Lisbon, Captain Elliott, in his Treatise on the Defence of Portugal, 
says, " The officers and soldiers of the British army hall and take off 
their hats, but do not kneel 3" it would have been a most sbamefiil 
thing if they had. 
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their abhorrence of Popery ; that Protestant govern- 
ments have not used any exertions to remove or to re- 
strain its unfounded and instdent claims, or to procure 
toleration for- Protestants in Catholic countries ; tliat a 
great number oMloman CathoHc institutions have been 
formed^ and hdve been permitted to spread the doc- 
trines and flis(>i})}ine of that Church ; that a great 
many converts, children and grown persons, have been 
made from the Protestant faith both in England and 
Ireland. Let it also be remembered, that the Roman 
Catlu>lics of the old school have not utterly abandoned 
the hope of Great Britain once more being brought un- 
der the influence of a Catholic king, and of course to 
a <;onnexion with Rome : a striking proof of this is af- 
forded MS by the conduct of the late Cardinal York, 
who, after having for many years received a pension 
from his present majesty, actually bequeathed his sup- 
posed right and interest in the crown of Great Bri-. 
tain to a foreign Roman Catholic prince. The Pope 
also claims a power over all the Catholic subjects of 
even Protestant governments, to which I cannot help 
thinking conscientious English Roman Catholics are 
bound to submit ; and if so, their religion is incompa- 
tible with their allegiance to their sovereign, at least 
it strikes me so."* 

* The following paragraph is extracted from a paper said to be a 
^'ank declaration which ''the holy father had charged the Cardinal 
GabrielHj pro-secretary of state> to address to his most illustrious high- 
neas Signor Cavaliero Aldini^ charge-d*-af&ires of the kingdom of 
Italjr : 'The Pope is not only the bishop of Rome, but he is at the same 
time the head of the Catholic Chorch ; and in that character he is en- 
titled to dioose his ministers and coadjutors from the different nations 
of the earth.' " Qoeiy, If any Irish or English Catholics are, or should 
be« appointed ministers and coadjutors to the Pope, will they not ht 
toond in all thmgs to •bey lum ? 
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Although it has been admitted, that the language 
and spirit of some of the modem advocates of Popciy 
differ widely from what they have usually been, and al- 
though, when I read their writings, 1 feel pleasuve in the 
liberal sentiments they sometimes express, and find ihab ^ 
I cannot but respect them as men, still I catinot help 
repeating to myself the words of good old Isaac, "The 
voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands «f 
£sau/' There is such a leaning toward the light and 
liberaUty of Protestantism on one side, and yet such a 
cleaving to the darkness and tyranny of Popery on the 
other, that one is constrained to say, " Why halt jw- 
between two opinions?'' All such liberal and well- 
meaning members of the Roman Catholic communion 
are strongly appealed to in the following quotation, 
although two only are expressly named : 

*^ It is not without some degree of compassion, 
mingled with harsher feelings, that we view the Ibtrf 
such men as Mr. Butler and Mr. Eustace. It is rather 
a melancholy destiny, we think, to be ftiscinated to a- 
Church which rises to view on the great field of his«- 
tory, like a mountain beset almost all over with gib- 
bets, fires, racksj black orifices of dungeons, savages for 
inflicting torments and death, and graves of martyrs. 
And it is melancholy to see such men labouring to 
sooth and coax the revolting, struggling repugnance of 
their feelings, striving to qualify the characteristic facts 
with which their Church glares upon them, and seek- 
ing for any occasional or collateral causes to charge 
such facts upon, rather than the genuine inherent spi<- 
rit of that Church. When driven to condemn une^ 
quivocally some of the enormities which resulted from 
the intrinsic quality of the Church, they contrive, with 
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admirable dexterity, to obey the precept of hating the 
ua yet loving the sinner. They would be smitten with 
horror at the suggestion of execrating and abandoning 
the CboTch, which not only has perpetrated such 
things, but has never been induced to avow, in any 
public solemn form, its repentance of them, and to en- 
join: at length, on all its adherents, the duty of giving 
full toleration to Protectants. How would any sugges- 
tion of this kind be received at Rome ? How would it 
at any moment, for half a millennium past, have been 
there received? How would it be received by the 
vast majority of ecclesiastics of all Catholic countries 
excepting, France ? Those gentlemen know perfectly 
well, that in those countries, where the Catholic Church 
retains- its full prevalence, the most fiirious hatred is 
still. enteFtaioed against what they call the heretics ; 
and that, in a large portion of Europe, the attempt to 
form a oongpregation of Protestant worshippers would 
dmvr down the instant rancorous vengeance of ecclesi- 
astics^ of magistrates, and of the populace. Such is^ 
palpably,, the Church which these intelligent persons 
revere as the representative of heaven upon earth. We 
cannot allow them to make another Church of their 
otot^ vwth ever so much liberality, tolerance, and so 
forth, among its constituent qualities, and to let them- 
selves &ncy they are good Catholics, while they adhere, 
to such an imaginary Church. The plain' question for 
thom^is^ Are yoa> of this actual) Church' of Rome, or 
iHJb? The reali essential nature of that Church' is^ still- 
pd]pable in its spirit and works ; — Do you adbpt that 
Church or not ? If you are really the friends of reli- 
gious freedom^ by what paltering with conscience do 
y« ohida the e»nv»ctian. (tf the; duty* o£ heooondoig. Pro- 
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testants ? In how many centuries do you expect that 
the actual Church of Rome will come to that liberality 
and charity, which you so profess to admire, and the 
contraries of which you must therefore abhor."* 

If the Reader is inclined to think, that too much se- 
verity and too much apprehension has been discovered 
in regard to Popeiy, he must recollect, that the Editor 
of this new edition of Claude's Defence, in tracing out 
a sketch of the Authors life, has been constrained to 
walk over the desolations of the Protestant Churches of 
France, — to behold the smoking ruins of their colleges 
and churches, — to hear the cry of their widows and or- 
phans, and witness the poverty and distress of those 
thousands of fugitives who fled from their native hornet 
into foreign lands : arid also, that after looking back 
upon these scenes, he has looked forwards and calca- 
lated what would be the result, if that crown, which 
Cardinal York has bequeathed to a Roman Catholic 
prince, should ever be placed on such a head ? It is 
enough for my argument, that the thing is even possi- 
ble.'f' What, then, would be the result ? It would is- 

* Eclectic Review, February, 1815, p. 155, 156. 

t The following circumstance lias been announced in the public 
prints : * ' The Cardinal York, who was the last of the Stuart family, and 
who once assumed the title of Henry the Ninth, died at Rome, aged 
82. Though a pretender to his crown, his Majesty of England has 
for some years allowed him a pension of 4000/. per annum. The Pa- 
ris papers state, that the cardinal has bequeathed to the Kitig of Sar- 
dinia jewels to the value of four millions of francs 3 the cardinal has 
also solenmly declared, as far as a pretender can declare, his Sardmian 
Majesty to be heir to the crown of England and Scotland, and be- 
queathed to him the royal titles accordingly." It is also reported, 
that the King of Sardinia was no sooner restored to his kingdom, and 
restored to it too through the influence of England, than he revived the 
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Hue in the ruin of our Protestant colleges and acade^ 
mies, the shutting up or demolition of our Christian 
temples, the proscription . of our Bibles; in short, im- 
prisonmenty banishment, and death, would again deso- 
late our land ; nor would tiie change be less extensive, 
or less tremendous, than that which befel the Jewish 
Church of old. Let Protestajits look at and ponder 
over the awful fact. In the days of her prosperity, 
David said, ^^ Walk about Zion, and go round about 
her : tell the towers thereof, mark ye well her bul- 
warks, consider her palaces, that ye may tell it to the 
generations following.'" Such is the present glory and 
moral strength of our British Zion ; pass to the con- 
templation of the same Church in the days of Jere*- 
miab: "All that pass by clap their hands at thee; they 
hiss and wag their head at the daughter of Jerusalenn, 
saying, i lb; this the city that men call the perfection of 
beauty> the joy of the whole earth ? All thine enemies 
have opened their mouths against thee : they hiss and 
gnash the teeth : they say. We have swallowed her up, 
certainly this is the day that we looked for, we have 
found, we have seen it." Such would be the desola* 
tion of bur churches, and the exulting language of our 
enemies, if ever the throne of Great Britain should be 
le-occupied by a Roman Catholic prince. Improbable 
as is this danger, and far as I would fsiin h<^ it will 
ever be kept, yet we ought, as Protestants, to watch 
against the smallest degree of evil ; and in respect of 
our British Zion, we ought to indulge the sentiments 
and language of Holy Writ, *^ Peace be within thy 

penecuting statutes against the mild and inofiensive Protestant inhabi* 
tants of the valleys of Piedmont, whose long and steady attachment to 
the Protestant cause reflects the highest honoor upon them. 
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walk, and proi^^erity within thy palaces. For toy bre* 
tbren and companions' «akes 1 will now say. Peace ie 
within thee: becaiMe of the house df the Lord cmrGod, 
I will se^k thy 'good.*' 

I gbaH <;io9e this Sketch of the Life of Claude with 
the following passage on tiie Reformation, £rom the pen 
of the immortal author of Paradise Lost ; it is worthy 
of being written in 4ettcrs of gold : 

^^ When I recall to i&ind at last, after so flsanv Chil 
ages, wherein the huge OTcrshadowing train cf ecrof 
had almost swept all the stars out of the firtnasMIt 
of the Ghuf ch ; how the bright and blisfiM Bdbi^ 
mation {by Divine Power) ^ruck through <fae IbMt 
and «e4^tled night of ignorance and anti-chrktian %f* 
mnny; methinfk'S a sovereign and veviving joy «nit 
needs tui^ into the bosom of him that reads or beant 
and Ihe sweet odour of the returning Gospd imfaiAis, 
his soul with the fragrancy of hea¥en. Then waa tin 
sacred Bible sought out of the dusty comers whcBre|mH 
fane falsehood and ne^ect had thrown it, the sdioob 
opened, divine and human learning raked out of tbi 
embers of forgotten tongues ; the princes and citiei 
trooping apace to the new^rected banner of salvmticNi ) 
^ martyrs, with the unresisting might of weakness^ 
ahafcing'the powers of darkness, and scorning the fierf 
rage of the old rod dragon.*** 

* Milton's Prose Works> vol. i. page 3, 4. 
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1 REVIOUS to the glorious era of the Reformation, 
4ic whole of Europe was covered with the thick clouds 
of spiritual darkness ; the priests and the people, like 
die foolish virgins, were slumbering in the arms of 
carnal security, alike insensible to, and altogether un- 
prepared for, the coming of the Lord. Sunk into the 
^ssest immorality and irreligion, they appear to have 
b^en as totally unacquainted wfth the inimitable beauty 
BUid spiritual character of Christianity, as with its re- 
novatirig and jsanctifying energy. Nearly the whole 
if religion, as to the multitude, consisted of a blind 
lubmission of the understanding, the conscience, and 
the actions, to priestly domination, and an endless 
round of unmeaning, unprofitable, and superstitious ce- 
remonies, equally unauthorized by the opinions and 
pryictiTO of the first and purest ages of the Christian 
Church, and by the pages of sacred writ. 

The princes and the cabinets of the countries in 
which the Roman Catholic Religion predominated, 
were infested by agents of the papacy, and subjected 
to the caprice and intrigues of the sovereign pontiff and 
Viis court, who exercised over them the most degrading 
w\d oppressive domination— a domination the more 
abominable in its nature^ and the more insufferable in 
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its consequences^ from its execution being left in the 
hands of priests, whose ambition and intolerance pro- 
moted measures, which were so detestable and inju- 
rious as to excite the execration of every enlighteocd 
and liberal-minded man, who knew how to appreciate 
the value of social and national blessings, or the su- 
preme excellency of an " enlightened piety"* and true 
practical godliness. 

With the exception of the clergy and other imme^ 
diate agents of the Court of Rome, to whom this sys- 
tem was a source of power and emolument^ tlie whole : 
world groaned under this ecclesiastical . tyranny and 
spoliation, and ardently sighed for emancipation^ but 
with hope unusually faint, so deeply had the enemies 
of civil and religious liberty entrenched themselves* 
To accomplish such a mighty deliverancer appeared so 
extremely difficult, and even to attempt it was fraught 

* 

with such hazard and danger, as utterly appalled the 
best informed and the most determined friends, of li-* 
berty and truth. 

God, who is never at a loss for means or instruments 
to efiect his gracious designs, prepared the way^ se- 
lected the most suitable moment of time, and out of 
the y^vy bosom of that Church, the corruptions of 
which had reached a magnitude unparalleled in the 
pages of all preceding ecclesiastical histories, raised up 
champions admirably adapted to perform all the du- 



* Those who were present at the annual nieeting of the Westmin- 
ster Bible Society^ March 23> 1815^ will recollect that the above ei- 
pression was inti'oduced in tlie sjpeech of one of the royal dukes wilk 
admirable propriety and effect. 
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ties aiid encounter all the iliffieulties of this momen- 
tous work. 

In those nations where the Reformation was em- 
braced, the Holy Scriptures were translated, the public 
preaching of the pure Gospel was revived; the people 
read and examined the one, and crowded to hear the 
other; light sprang up in every direction ; the govern- 
ments adopted a more enlightened and liberal policy ; 
the principles of religious and civil liberty were better 
^understood, and more valued: and, to crown all, its 
moral and religious advantages immediately gave a new 
aspect to the general face of society ; it continues to 
this day making progress, and finally promises to bless 
all the surrounding nations with light, happiness, and 
purity. 

It was not to be expected that such a change should 
be accomplished without opposition: the enemies to 
this glorious work were extremely numerous, and were 
as powerful as they were active and severe in their 
measures for the suppression of the new heresy, which, 
to the astonishment of the Roman pontiff and his con- 
clave, burst forth in some new direction almost every 
day. Some of the first agents in the work of the Re- 
formation were imprisoned, and many others banished 
or pat to death ; and many strove by their pens to put 
the Protestant advocates out of countenance. This was 
bad policy on the part of the Church of Rome, for this 
discussion became the most powerful engine on the 
side of the Reformation : the Protestants appealed to 
the Holy Scriptures, and to the doctrine and practice of 
the primitive Churches, and the corruptions and de- 
fects of the Romish hierarchy were made manifest i 
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and it became the settled and general opinion of the 
Protestants, that they had a right to separate from a ■ 
Church which had so completely departed from the 
doctrine, discipline, and practice, of the first Christian 
Churches. 

On the other side, the Reformation was condemned 
as the most detestable and mischievous heresy, and its 
promoters and abejttors accounted deserving of the ven- 
geance of God as well as of the civil magistrate. Of 
course judgment was denounced against the liberty, the 
prosperity, and the lives of heretics ; and those personi 
who stood most forward and were most successful m 
the detection and murder of heretics, were esteemed the 
best servants and the most dutifiil sons of the Churdiy 
and most deserving of honours here and of the &vouc 
of God and eternal life hereafter. Still the cause was 
maintained and prospered; the blood of the martyrs 
became the seed of the Church : and amidst many sora 
and bitter persecutions, many zealous and enlightened 
Christians arose to vindicate the principles and the 
conduct of the Protestants, nor could tlieir adversaries 
gainsay or refiite their luminous and convincing proofii 
of the justice of their cause. 

Many publications, which for a time have met with 
a warm and almost universal applause, have gradually 
sunk into oblivion ; on the other hand, there are some 
books, which, though long since introduced to public 
notice, continue to be very generally remembered and 
very highly revered, and, by a combination of circum* 
stances, are even better known, and become more use- 
ful, than when they first claimed the public notice, and 
received the just and grateful plaudits of the wise, and 
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the good. I know scarce any instance to which this 
remark can be applied with more propriety, than to 
Claude's Defence of the Reformation. 

Almost a century and a half has elapsed since this 
book first issued from the press ; yet its intrinsic value 
and its admirable adaptation to its avowed object are 
neither of them in the smallest degree diminished: so 
far from it, the nature of the times in which we live, 
tile vast importance of the discussion, together with 
the events which are every day arising, while they 
bring back the remembrance of the book, afibrd a 
strong probability that it will be more generally and 
more attentively read than heretofore, especially by Irish 
and English Roman Catholics. The Editor presumes 
he is not too sanguine in cherishing a hope, that if the 
well-informed and candid part of that persuasion will 
read it with impartiality, it must shake their prejudices 
against the Reformation — that great event, which more 
than any other has (under Divine Providence) contri- 
buted to consolidate the union, the glory, and the 
strength, of our much-loved country; and without 
which it might at this very day have been the wretched 
victim of all that darkness and bigotry, which enslave 
those countries which still remain und^r the deadly 
shade of papal superstition and intolerance, and where 
all the genuine springs of moral excellence, political 
strength, and civil and religious liberty, are either dread- 
fiilly poisoned or totally dried up. 

Among the many illustrious men who have advo-> 
cated the cwse of the Reformation, and who, by their 
enlightened and ardent zeal, have not only extended 
its iaflnenoe and consolidated its strength, but have also 
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reflected lustre upon the Protestant cause in general, 
the name of Claude stands one of the most distin*^ 
guished : he is too well known, and has attained too 
tiigh a character, to render it needful to say much in 
favour of the works which proceeded from his pen ; one 
of the most important is this Defence of the Refor- 
mation. 

It is a book which reflects the highest credit on fbc 
talents and piety of the writer. It is just what a boob 
on such a subject ought to be. It is written with tb^ 
mildness and candour of a Christian, the ability of a 
scholar, and the fervour of a divine who felt the incal- 
culable importance of the Reformation, and the end- 
less advantages which it had already produced, and 
which would incessantly arise as it continued to ad- 
vance and extend. Indeed, if this advocate of the Pro- 
testant cause had never been known to the Christian 
vrorld but through the medium of this single efibrt of 
his zeal for the interests of religion, it would hinre been 
sufiicient to render his name immortal. 

To well-instructed and decided Protestants, Claude 
on the Reformation will always be a valuable book; 
and the more it is read, the more it will be admired 
and esteemed : but in the present crisis it is eminently 
important, especially to that class of Protestants who, 
either from inattention or want of leisure, have not 
yet fully examined the excellency and truth of those 
grand principles on which the early Protestants sepa- 
rated from the Church of Rome, and which must ine- 
vitably continue to increase and perpetuate that sepa^ 
ration. 

Of late years, this country has become a refuge fiw 
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foreign Roman Catholics ; and they, together with the 
priests both in England and Ireland, are by no means 
backward in attempting to make proselytes. In some 
cases, I fear they have been too successful; conse- 
quently, it is of the iiighest importance that the youth 
in every Protestant family, particularly of the more re- 
spectable class, should read this Defence of the Refor- 
mation, which is calculated equally to instruct and for- 
tify the mind with sound Protestant principles.'*^ 

* I 001^ produce many proofs of tbe increase of Popery io ad^- 
tion to those I have before stated^ but they ^ould extend this Preface 
too much j I will only mention the following cases : 

A gentleman^ who gives an account of one of the monastic tnstitu* 
ihns in this country, subjoins the following remark : ""'The number 
of persons at this place^ who within a fow years have embraced the 
Romish fiuth, is very considerable ; the contagion has spread^ and is 
spreading into the neighbouring villages.** Gentleman's Magazine, 
October, J 801, p. 923. 

But Popery not only spreads its baneful influence in the mother 
country, but in its colonies also. A letter from Newfoundland, in»- 
serted in one of our periodical prints, has this passage: *'One thou^* 
.sand persons along this coast have become Roman Catholics ; the rea^ 
son they assign is, they think it better to be Roman Catholics than t9 
be of no religion at all." 

Again, the same writer remarks^ *' There is a place called Culerts, 
■m Conception Bay, where it is said that more than 500 persons have be- 
come Papists who six years ago were Protestants.** Is there not a 
want ef zeal — must there not be a strange neglect somewhere among 
Protestant statesmen and Protestant ministers — that any of the depen^ 
dencies of Great Britain, and especially one which has been so long 
united to it as the above, should be so destitute of the means of in- 
struction and worship? Diseases, even in the extremities of the body, 
-should not be treated with neglect 5 inasmuch as they have been 
known, even by a very slow and almost imperceptible progress, ulti- 
mately to reach the vitak 
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It is of importance to introduce to public notice a 
new edition of this excellent work, not only because 
the great question of Catholic Emancipation is exciting 
a more general and liberal discussion of the subjects 
which have so long been controverted between Catho* 
lies and Protestants^ but also because the former are at 
this time more friendly to education; the higher and 
middling classes^ e^cially in the United Kingdom, 
being frequently disposed to read the Holy Scriptures^ 
and even avowed Protestant publications. Let us hqie 
that some may be induced to examine the grounds od 
which the Reformation took place, and weigh more ivor 
partially the arguments which have been adduced h 
its defence ; nor is it an unreasonable hope, that smne 
of the numerous body of refugees, who have resortsd 
from Roman Catholic countries to this kingdom^ tnvjf 
be induced to read this work. 

I feel no hesitation in saying, that I intended the re- 
publication of Claude on the Refonnation as a measure 
of self-defence on the part of the Protestant Churches; 
and I presume that every candid and reasonable Ro- 
man Catholic will allow, that the measure itself has 
nothing in it blame-worthy. It would indeed be a 
strange conceit on their part, if, while their priests and 
laity are republishing old works and writing new ones,, 
with a view to decry Protestantism, and to defend, and 
with unusual plausibility trumpet forth the supposed 
truth and excellency of their ancient but unscriptural 
religion;— I say it would be strange, if they should 
think it is our duty to be silent and inactive as to die 
great controversy between us, while they are pushing 
their united energies against the Protestant interests iti 
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every direction and in every possible form, even in 
fcrms the most insinuating and least expected.'*^ 

* The propriety of again calling the recdlection of the Christian 

world to the powerful arguments by which M. Claude maintains the 

necessity and the justice of the Reformation^ is evidenced by the pub- 

Gcatioa of a work of M. Gregoire^ formerly Bishop of Blois, entitled, 

ji Hisiory of the Religious Sects, bearing date July, 1 8 14. Under the 

artfdo entid^. The Protestants, the author passes a eulogium oH 

BmsiMly )N)Htiveiy denies that the clergy had any hand in the massacre 

of Faria^ and charges the Reformation with producing Socinianism and 

D^m. With as much prppriety might he attribute all the errors 

srhich qprang up in the first Christian Churches, to the preaching of 

Ehe apostles. The truth is, that errors and heresies have always sprang 

jp amoDgBt the good com, and will be mingled with it till the time of 

he harvwii As to the massacre of Paris, I own I doubt M. Grre* 

p^ire's stateoaent 3 the following paragraph vill abundantly shew, that 

t -was not so repugnant to the ideas and feelings of all the Romnb 

;:Iergy as he imagines and wishes us to believe : 

" How" was the" news of this butchery received at Rome — that 
Qiithfal dtf, that holjr Mother of Churches ? How did the vicar of 
Cliriflt, the mcceasor of Peter, and the fiither of the Christian worlds 
teliah it ? Let Thuanus tell the horrid truth : ' When the news,* says 
be> ' came to Rome, it was wonderful to see how they exulted for joy. 
On the 6th of September, when the letters of the Pope's legate were 
reaa m the assembly of the cardinals, by which he assured the Pope 
tlfeit M. was tiVnsacted by the express ol-der of the king, it was imme- 
dimtely decreed^ that the Pope should march with his cardinals to the 
dnuch of St Mark, and, in the most solemn manner, give thanks to 
Go4 for so great a blessing conferred on the See of Rome and the 
Christian world ; and' that, on the Monday af^er, solemn mass should 
be oeMrated in the church of Minerva ; (at which the Pope Gregory 
the Thirteenth and cardinals were present 5) and that a jubilee should 
be published throughout the whole Christian world, and the cause of 
it declared to be, to return thanks to God for the extirpation of the 
enemies of the truth in France. In the evening the cannon of St. An- 
gelt> was fired, the whole city illuminated with bonfires, and no one 
§iga of regoicing omitted that was usually made for the greatest victo* 
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To those who have already read this book, no other 
recommendation is necessary ; and to those who have 
not read it, I will give a few short extracts from wri*- 
ters of acknowledged merit atMi penetration : Mr. 
Bayle says, *' It is one of the best books that citfier 
himself (i. e. Mr. Claude) or any other Protestant 
clergyman ever })ublished." Mr. R. Robinson^ iahitf 
Life of Claude, speaking of Dr. NicoUe's work, en- 
titled, tVell'grounded Prejudices against the Cahnth 
istSy says, ^^ I'he Romanists, however, gained nothing 
by it ; on the contrary, they lost much by Mr. Claude's 
answer, entitled^ A Defence of' the Reformation^ al- 
lowed by all to be a master-piece — the best defenoe of 
our separation from Rome that either he or any other 
Protestant minister had ever published.*" Again, Mr. 
Robinson has the following strong expressions : '^ Mr. 
Claude on the Reformation, one of the best-written 
books that I have ever had the pleasure of reading: I 
have seen an English edition of it, but I believe it n 
scarce — 1 wish it were reprinted: it is indeed an in- 
comparable performance, and it appears to me to con- 
lain neither a line too much, nor to leave room for the 
readei* to wish one line more.'' If it was a scarce bods 
when the writer from whom the last quotations are 
made gave this testimony of it, (near 40 years ago,) it 
may fairly be presumed that it is much more so at the 
present time, and of course that its republication is not 
a work of supererogation. 

lies obtained in favour of the Romish Church.' '* — Encycl, Brit, under 
the v\ ord^ Massacre, What a demonstration of tlie spirit of Popery 
does this fact exhibit ! The editor of that work, speaking of the mat- 
<acre, remarks tiiat '' Thuanus himself calls it a detestable viUany.'* 
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'Hie first edition in French was printed in 4to. at 
Roan, in iSjS; another edition was printed at the 
Hague, in l6S2, 12mo. ; and the Enghsh edition, from 
which the present one is printed, was pubUshed in l68d. 

1 fear, indeed I know, that there are some mistakes, 
which were not discovered till the sheets were printed 
off: some of the names of authors, places, &c. are dif- 
ferently spelt ; in one or two instances the dates are 
wroag^ especially the registering of the Edict of Nantz 
is said to be December 32 instead of October* This, 
as well as some other inaccuracies, have arisen from 
closely following other authors, in whose works they 
had escaped correction. 

1 certainly ought to make some apology for the 
length of time the work has been in hand. It was 
from the first^ designed to afford permanent work to 
the Manufactory for the Employment of the Deaf and 
Dumb^ and when other work pressed, Claude was, as 
a mutter of course, suspended. It has fallen, however, 
with the greatest inconvenience upon myself, as I fear 
it will occasion a considerable diminution in the num- 
ber of subscribers, by death and other incidents. 

JOHN TOWNSEND. 

Jmnaica RoWy Bermondseyj 
April STy 1815. 
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^WSOEVER men fall into the misery of being deluded by 
r% QOthing appears amiable under that name ; and whatso- 
' carries the name of Reformation, is therefore thought ho- « 
rable and glorious, because it professes to cast out those*. 
Romanists themselves applaud a Reformation, and will 
efore own ours to be no other than pretendod; and plead. 
. tbeir reljgio^ is actuajly a Reformation, that jthey may the 
lb confidently urge that any other is uimece^ssary . But we 
aot be ignorant how the name has been abused^ and e^pe- . 
tjce has shewn us what Reformation they h^ve ^lade ia th(e 
Bpel of our Saviour; what truths they have expui^ged, how. 
y hav^ perverted and depraved, and indeed ina4e it quit^ ajt)- 
er Gospel than what was at first 4e)iver^:, they have n^* 
ned it, only to make it serve their interests and elerate their 
d, both which it so much opposes and cofKlemi^s. As this 
led a generous indignation and an heroic zeal in those whom 
i had prepared to discover and overthrow their abuses, so it 
de them see the high necessity of another Reformation, and 
Kideavour it with that success which the Protestant world 
t)y admires and blesses God for at this day. Our fathers 
% to their honour and praise, taken care to instil the princi* 
I an4tbe love of a true Reformation into their posterity, and 
las been so strong as to increase with fresh vigour and more, 
;ely to difiuse itself in our times. 3ut how many are there 
fjL among ourselves, who owe their religion to little else than 
ijr educatipp, ^^d cry up still loudly for the Reformation, 
Ih^ being abl^ to give solid r^asona and grounds of their 
i^icm ? They have sucked it in with their milk, and as 
J |ocdf It Mip wMiiwt their own foreaigbt, so t(i«Ji hare 
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thought it needless to take a view of the justice and the reasons 
of it, if they did but profess themselves Protestants. The most 
have a zeal, but not according to knowledge, which were highly 
commendable if it were joined with it. Indeed, if we take a 
view of all who unite under the name of Protestants, and the 
divers parties who have little else common between ttiem, we 
must sadly acknowledge ourselves like the Ephesians, vrho^ 
when they had made an insurrection in the city, and iix' tws 
hours' space cried up their Diana, yet 'tis hard to define wfaidi 
excelled, their zeal or their ignorance, when a &i greater pari 
of them knew not so much as why they were come together* 
Therefore it is high time for us to be instructed in what we M 
much talk of, that we may be sensible reformation is somewhat 
more than a pretence, and that our adversaries are not to be 
vanquished as some armies have been, by the great noise ani 
clamour before the engagement : no, there must be solid aigo- 
ment, and well- tempered truths, to assert our religion; and 
our reason, as well as our faith, must be able to remove tbosi 
mountains, which the deluge of errors in the Church of Room 
will be sure to raise in our way; as some impute the origin of 
natural hills to the universal flood, which caused even the Ara- 
rat on which the ark rested. There are Alps to be past, befori 
we can enter Italy by way of conquest ; and if we would pass 
them, we have no other way to do it, but by cutting through 
them. Considerations like these made me first read, and con- 
sequently admire, this author, whose cause was the same with 
ours, and he maintained it, not without success; and I ex- 
pected something extraordinary of courage and conduct froitta 
man who had so well defended himself even in the enemiei^ 
country, where he had no advantage but his cause : the onljr 
conquest he could pretend to, was, not to be overcome; and W 
could expect no assistance from men, but what our Savkxnr 
himself found — when he was assaulted with swords and staveSf' 
his disciples forsook him and fled. Yet notwithstanding dl 
these seeming inconveniences and discouragements, they gsvt^ 
him only greater occasions of setting forth his Maker's gkJij, 
and purchasing his own; for though he came to them fairly in 
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the name of the living God, and Ihey armed witli helmets of 
brass and spears like weavers' beams, his smootii stones, taken 
out of that current of living water, strike down the haughty 
Gathites, and sink into tlieir foreheads — the certain fate of all 
those who cbfy the armies of the living God. And we may 
guess at the completeness of his victory, by the grandeur of his 
triumph, for he put them to their last reserve, their censure ^ 
tbey condemned what they could not confute, and when their 
school-divinity failed, the flames (as 1 have heard) were called 
in to tbeir'assistance. This is the infallible and Catholic argu- 
ment, and whatsoever opposeth the Pope's supremacy, must 
expect to feel that of the faggot. And to shew that this way 
it ancient enough, the Persians by the same proved the great* 
Hess and universality of their deity, because it consumed b\\ 
the images of the other gods, till Canopus's water retorted tb« 
Tain sophistry upon them, and, with a more powerful pitcher^ 
:)uenched their pretensions and their numen together. But 
books have souls as well as men, which survive their martyr* 
iom, and are not burnt but crowned by the flames that encircle 
them. They quickly found that there was nothing combusti- 
ble in it, but the paper; the truth flew upward, like the angel 
rrom Manoah's sacrifice, untouched by the fire, and unsullied 
by the smoke, and found a safe refuge at the footstool of the 
Grod of truth. And sure wliatsoever received so severe a doom 
rrom our adversaries, may challenge from us a kind reception; 
they have taught us to value what they thought not below their 
malice, and it will be the greatest commendation amongst Pro- 
testants, that the Papists knew it worth the burning. This 
KkewiM may supply the place of a panegyric upon the Author, 
than whom none has done or suffered more in so glorious a 
cause ; and seeing we give so great a welcome to numbers of 
Fmndi Protestants that daily arrive amongst us, let us receive 
Mr. Claude as one of them, and use him no better nor any 
^orse than he deserves. It is the prerogative of a translator, 
to make him an Englishman, to give him all the immunities our 
<mi antluvs enjoy, and to make him equal in liberty and pro* 
pMy with the best of our native writers. And indeed no man 
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csin wonder why he has now crossed the seas, and appears in 
this dress, with half the reason I do, that he appeared in it no 
sooner: I have heard it ha)s been the wish of some great di- 
vines, but their own employments hindered them fromeflectiDg 
it ; and it might have been expected, that it should have moved 
somebody to have attempted it upon that very account, be- 
cause they desired it. For sinie the gift of tongues is ceased, 
and those inspired linguists have been long ago silenced, trans- 
lation is none of the worst ways of supplying that absent 
grace ; neither can it be accounted beneath any man by his In- 
dustry to retrieve a departed miracle. I could wish he had 
come forth in all th& ornaments of our language, as he did at 
first in those of his own : those ceremonies of speech, though m 
themselves not absolutely necessary, and add not much to the 1 
substance, yet they contribute not a little to the decency anf I 
pleasing part of an author; for there is a delightful prospect | 
arising from the agreeable mixture of the colours of langinige) 
without which a book is never the less solid, but with which it 
is much more persuading. However, he appears the more in 
his own dimensions, the thinner his garments are, and the 
closer they sit about him. I shall make no apology for the 
Author, because I know nothing in him that needs it, unless 
some should mistake some of his expressions about episcopacy. 
Where if he has let fall any thing that may offend, he has these 
two things at least for his excuse : First, that he lived under an 
external constitution of a Church that did not exercise that way 
of government. Secondly, he himself tells us, those that he 
mentions were only such who were of the popish cothnlunite, 
and only as such he uses them. I shall not detain the Reader 
any longer from the book itself, only I am to desire him, that 
whatsoever faults he finds in the Preface, may not be imputed 
any further to the book itself; for the more mistakes there are 
in it, the more proper it is for that perfect piece it is set before; 
as the errors of the Church of Rome had no small share in the 
occasion of our religion, and may in some sense be styled, Th^ 
Preface to the Reformation. 

T. B. 
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JMFlT first ttioughts, after I had read the book of the Preju- 
JKetts, were, not to write any answer to it: for besides that I 

■ 

taw in tiiat bode nothing else but the same accusations from 
-Wlttdi ovr fkdiers and we have already been frequently justi- 
$ted, and diat moreover they were written there in such a* pas- 
^nate and envenomed style, for my own part I did Hot think 
myself bound to follow everywhere those persons who seem to 
BMke it tiieir design to load me with the number of their vo* 
hdnes^ aflecting to take me for a party in all the works that 
Aej daily publish, and even in those that are most remote from 
lliedtief subject of our controversy. Yet when I perceived the 
loud outcries that these gentlemen and their fbllowers made 
dbont their Prejudices, to draw the applause of the world to 
themaehres, as if they had silenced us, and our Reformation re- 
mained overthrown under the weight of their victory, I judged 
It neoassary to enter upon this new labour, and the deference 
VOL. I. n 
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that I had for those who exhorted me to undertake it, ha» 
brought forth this Treatise that I now give to the Public. Thoae 
who will take the pains to read it, will find that I have not 
merely tied myself to the book that I confute, but that, to save 
myself the labour of doing it twice, I have considered the mat« 
ter in its first principles^ and examined it in its just extent, that 
I might be the better able to judge of it. I acknowledge the 
subject treated on required more learning, readiness, and lei- 
sure, than I was master of; but it may be also they will find in 
the plain and natural way wherein I have handled it, something 
more easy than if I had employed more art and meditation in 
it. It is this makes me hope, that when I shall not fully han 
answered the expectations of those who have engaged me in 
this work, yet they will not rdad this Defence without some sa- 
tisfaction. However it be, my Lord, I take the boldness to pre- 
sent it to you, and to entreat the favour of you to receive it as a 
token of the acknowledgment that I have for so much good- 
ness as you have testified, towards me. I am persuaded, that 
those of our communion in this kingdom will very heartily 
consent, that my wiBak pen should also express the sentiments 
that they all have of your person, and of the care that you-tako 
to uphold their common interests. I will also affirm, that your 
merit is so generally acknowledged, that when nothing shall 
be disputed but the just praises that are due to your prudence, 
to the wisdom that appears throughout your whole conduct, to 
the inviolable principles of honour and justice that are tha 
perpetual rule of your actions, and in a word to the great anl 
solid virtues that you practise with such exactness, they can 
assure themselves that there will be no difference about that, 
between those of the one and the other communion. But aU 
those qualities that they take notice of in you, how rich and re- 
splendant soever they are, even in the eyes of those who ara 
destitute of them, would be nothing else but a false dazzling 
ligli:, if they were not accompanied with real piety, which only 
^nves a value to all the moral virtues. You are not ignorant, 
my Lord, you, in whom we saw it but a few months ago, how 
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your soul, ready to take its flight, trembled and remained con- 
rounded in the view of all that human righteousness, and that 
you could find no rest in your spirit, any where else than in 
the bosom of religion and piety. This alone w^as that which 
gave you the tranquillity of soul, which taught all those who 
had the honour to come near your bed, after what manner a 
good man, who could rest assured of God's mercy and the ^race 
of Jesus Christ, might look death in the face. It is this that 
has yet prolonged your days, or to speak better, that has re- 
stored life to you by an extraordinary blessing of heaven, little 
different from that which Hezekiah heretofore received as the 
fipuit of his humiliation and prayer. 

Continue, my Lord, to lay out that lifQ which has been given 
you again, in the service of God, and in tlie employments to 
which your calling engages you, and of which you have so 
great an account to render. Those emploj^ments are certainly 
difficult, and if I may take the boldness to say it, they are op- 
pressing, through their quality, through their numbers, and 
through the accidents that either accompany or follow them. 
:But He who has called you to them, will giveyou ability to dis- 
charge them, and will ^hed abroad his Iblessing upon your cares, 
*as far as shall be necessary for his own glory and the good of 
the people, in whose favour you labour, and he himself will 
one daiy give you a reward for all those toilsome labours. 

Althbugh you do not need to be excited to do good, yet I take 
the confidence to hope, that you will be some way encouraged 
in the duties of your place, by the reading of this Work, which 
win more and more discover to you the justice of it. You will 
see therein the conduct of our fethers justified, in regard of 
their Reformation and separation from the Church of Rome; 
and by consequence you will therein see not only the right that 
we have, but the obligation and indispensable necessity also 
wherein we are, to live apart and divided from that Church, 
and united among ourselves in a religious and Christian so- 
ciety, till it shall please God to make the causes of that divi- 
sion cease, and join again that which men, I would say which 
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the Court of Rome snd her Council of Trent, have put asuDt 
der. That re-union is a happiness that we will always beg of 
God with the most ardent prayers, and which we will receive 
as one of his highest favours, if his hand should bestow it. But 
it is also a thing which it is impossible for us to promise ou^- 
selves : while we shall not see the same desire of a good sod 
holy reformation, which was almost general in our West in Dm 
days of our fathers, to be again revived in the Church of Ronfii 
which yet they knew how to stifle with udcredible skill. An 
author of those times, who himself contributed as miudi as aqf 
other to elude the good effects of that desure, has not failed tD 
own it, and what is more, to own it to be just. " I do wA 
deny," says he " that many at the beginning were not uijed 
by a motion of piety, earnestly to cry out against some mani- 
fest abuses ; and 1 confess, that we must attribute the diirf 
cause of that division that at present rends the Church, to 
those who, being puffed up with a vain pride, und<ir a pteMoi 
of ecclesiastical power, contemned and haughtily and disdm* 
fully r^ected those who admonished them with reasdR and mo» 
desty." And immediately after, that same author, reesotUBg 
about the means to re-establish a holy peace between the two 
parties, adds, ^^ I do not believe, that we ought ever to hope 
for a Arm peace in the Church, if those who have been the 
cause of that disunion do not begin by, themselves; that is to 
say, unless those who have the ecclesiastical government in 
their hands, relax a little of that great rigour, and contribute 
Something to the peace of the Church; and unless, in hearkeih 
ing to the ardent prayers and exhortations of the greatest part 
of good men, they apply themselves to reform those manifest 
abuses, by the rule of the Holy Scriptures and of the anciAOt 
Church, from which they have wandered."* After this man- 
ner spake a man engaged in the communion and interests 
of the Church of Rome, even in the time of the Council of 
Trent. He would indeed, after that, have us also, whom h^ 

* Cassander Consult, art. de Eccles. 
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accuses to have gone too far in the other extreme, yield some- 
thing on our side, " and that we should return," as he speaks, 
" to our^lves ;" but it ought not to be thought strange that 
be^ being such a one as he was. would weaken by that corrective, 
confession that he made before, and it is enough for us that he 
has owned the force of the evil, and taken notice of the true 
and only remedy. God, who holds the hearts of all in his hand, 
kindle in them the love of the true religion, and give us all the 
grace to look to the blood that has ransomed the Church, and 
that first Spirit who consecrated it to one alone Jesus Christ, 
her Lord and Husband. For it is he only who can re-unite 
us; " Without -me," siays he, "ye can do nothing; and he 
that gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad." I pray that 
the same God who has given you the knowledge of his Gospel, 
iTVOuId make you persevere in it to the end; that he would con- 
firm his love and fear in the souls of your children, who al- 
leady so wdl answer the honour of their birth, and the care 
you faaTe taken of their education ; and lastly, that he wouM 
more and mom shed abroad his blessing over your person, and 
over all your house. This is that which I desire from the bot- 
tom of my heart, and that you would do me the favour to be- 
lieve tkat 

Xam, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's 

Most humble and most obedient servant, 

CLAUDE. 
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THE ATTESTATION. 

rV E whose names are underwritten^ certify that we km 
read the Answer of Monsieur Claude^ our most honoured 
colleague y to a book entitled " The Prejudices y ^c." in 
which we have found nothing contrary to the sentiments of • 
the religion which we profess. Signed at Paris the mm 
and twentieth of November^ 1672. 

DAiLLi, 
MESNARD. 
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DEFENCE OF THE REFORM ATION^ 



THE FIRST PART. 



CHAP. I. 

WEftAL CONSIDERATIONS UPON THIS CONTROVEBSY. 
THE DIVISION OF THIS TREATISE. 

' is not difficult to understand A\hy those who were pos- 
sed of the government of the Western Church in the days 
our fathers, and those who have since succeeded them in 
Church of Rome, have thought themselves so much con- 
led to oppose the Reformation: it would oblige them to 
p themselves of that sovereign and absolute authority 
cb they had usurped, and by which they had disposed 
consciences of men to their wills ; and it would force them 
;ive an account of that public management wldch they 
I in their hands ; and no person is ignorant that that is a 
(H of all others in the world most intolerable to those per- 
s who have made a secular empire of the government of 
Church. As those interests have made them lay hold of 
they could to defend themselves, so they have raised a ' 
f cantroyersy touching the right that our Others bad to 
Nm themselves. They demand of us who our reformeari 
:e, from whence they came, and what call they had for mo 
at a wcnrk ? They accuse them to hava been rebels and 
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ischismaiics, who lifted tbemseltes up against the authority 
of their mother the Church, and broke the sacred bond of the 
Christian communion. They have defamed their persons ai 
much as erer they couM, and have kid to ihefr cbargo tii6 . 
most wicked manners, to the end they might render theni 
odious. In fine, they hav6 put fwward all that they cool4 
believe capable of retaining the people in a blind submission, 
and hindering them from entering upon any examination of 
the matters of religion* 

But, blessed be Ood, thai notwithstanding all the end^- 
Vours they haVe hitherto made on a subject that has exhausted 
all the subtleties of the schools, the justice of our causei 
which is the same with that of our fathers, has not received 
the least prejudice ; and we can even assure ourselves that 
there has been nothing said, the weakness and impertinency 
of which may not easily be displayed to the bare light of 
common sense. 

For either those things which our fathers rejected, and 
which we reject with them, are indeed errors, superstitimis, 
imd inventions of men, as we believe them to be, or they are 
libt. If they are not, we will be the first that shall caakmn 
the Reformation; and when they shall let us see that, on the 
contrary, they are the truths and right worship that belong to 
the Christian religion, we shall be very ready to receive 
them. But if indeed they are errors and corruptions, as we 
are persuaded they are, with What reason can any man de* 
mand by what right we nejected them, since it is all one as to 
demand what right we haVe to be good men, and to take 
care of our own salvation ? We may see then, from thencC) 
that all those evasions are nothing else but vain wranglings, 
and that we ought always to examine those tenets that a» 
controverted; for the justice or injustice of the Reformatioil 
entirely depends on their truth or falsehood. If we hava 
right at the foundation, they ought not to raise a conten- 
t!on about the form : for to be willing to believe in God ne* 
tordii^ to the purity of his wcnxl, and to be rea4y to 80rrt 
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Mm diicerely , are the tliiiigs to which we are all obliged, and 
which cannot be condemned, in whomsoever they are found ; 
as, on the ccmtraiy side, to harden one^s self in errors, to 
practise a false worship, and to expose one's self to the dan- 
gle of damnation, under pretence of observing some fbrmali-^ 
ties, is audi a guidance of one's course as can never be jus- 
tified. 

It will here be tx) no purpose that they say, that in this 
controversy concerning the justice of the Reformation, they 
dd not suppose that we have any reason in the foundation of 
it; but that, on the contraiy, they have a mind to let us see 
that we have no right at all in the foundation, since we 
have none at all in the form : and that they would only say, 
that those things which we call errors and a false worship are 
not so indeed as we imagine them to be ; since they are the 
instituticms of a Church that cannot err, and to whose autho* 
nty we oo^t absolutely to submit ourselves. This is, in 
my judgment, the course that not long since an author has 
taken, in a book entitled, ^' Just Prejudices' against the Cal- 
vinists:" for he pretends to conclude that our religion is 
fyalty in the veiy foundation, because there are errors in the 
tnanner of our reformation; and that those things which we 
Inject as erron are the truths that we ought to believe, be* 
cause we ou^t to acquiesce in the authority of the Church 
ofll<»ne. 

But that lean never hinder us from coming to a discussion 
of the foundation itself, separated from all forms and from all 
pngudices: £or when these gentlemen have reasoned against 
usafter this manner. You are &ulty in the very foundation, 
because you have not had ri^t in the form; we oppose to 
that tins other reasoning, whose consequence is not less valid, 
tt to the subject about which it is concerned. We have not 
deiDe wrong in the manner, because we have right in the 
ImiCidation. And when they tell us. That which you call our 
€lfiim, Transnbstantiation, Admation of the Host, Purga- 
ttvy, &c» tbey me sot mt>rs, since we cannot err; we an- 
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8Wer thett, You can err, because the Transubstantiatioii, the 
Adoration of the Host, the Purgatory, &c. that you teach, 
are errors. And when they reply, You ou^t to belim 
that which we teach you, because yoU ought to acquiesos 
and rest in our authority ; we rejoin again, We ought not 
to acquiesce in your authority, because you teacb us thois 
things which we ought not to believe. 

In these two ways of reasoning, it is certain tint oon is 
the more equal, the more just, and more oatuial. For it is 
by far the more just and natural, that the judgment of those 
formalities should depend on the hi^est interest that can be 
in the world, which is that of the glory of God, and our own 
salvation ; than, on the contrary, to make the glory of God, 
and our own salvation, to depend upon some formalities. It 
is far more reasonable to judge of the infallibility that tbs 
Church of Rome pretends to by the things that she teaches^ 
than to judge of the things that she teaches by a pretenoe of 
her infaUibility. 

But although these two ways were equally natural and 
equally reasonable, they cannot deny, that that which at first 
sight drew nearer to the examination of the foundaticm were 
not more sure, and that all good men who ought to neglect 
nothing conducing to their salvation were not bound to enter 
into it, in order to the avoiding of errors. They propose on 
one side for a principle the authority of the Church of Rome, 
against which there are a thousand things to be said; on 
the other side we propose the authority of God himself, 
speaking in those Scriptures which all Christians receive, 
and which the very enemies of Christianity respect. Who 
will dare to deny that in this opposition it were not more 
sure to side with that part which rules all by the auth(»iiy 
of God ? You may deceive yourselves, say they, in taking 
that for the word of God, which is not so. And are not you, 
answer we, more liable to deceive yourselves in taking that 
for the church of God, which is not so, and in taking those 
for infallible, who are no ways so? There is &r greater. 
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reason to hope that God will then assist you with the iUu- 
mination of his Spirit, when with humility you search out the 
sense of the Scriptures, which you are so often commanded 
to do, than when you search them through human prejudices^ 
to submit your consciences to a certain order of men, whom 
God has never told you that they ought to be the masters of 
your fiiith. 

After all, if they will make use of the authority of the 
CSiundi of Rome, and the pretended fiitilts of our reformation, 
as an aigument sufficient to let us see that those things which 
'we can errors are not really so, they can demand nothing mora 
of us dian to set down this proof in its order with the rest, 
and maturely to consider it in its turn, before we determine 
ourselves. But to pretend that that ought to hinder us from 
ecmsidering also the proofs on the contrary side, by which we 
may see that those things that we caD errors are really so, this 
were an uigust pretence, and bordering on the greatest rash* 
ness. For the authority of the Church of Rome, and the pre* 
ten^fed &ults <^'the Reformation, whatsoever they be, are not 
principles so demonstrative and so evident among Christians, 
that after them they ought to hear nothing more. We ought 
then to yield to this proof its place in our discussion, but 
without any prejudice as to those that may be drawn for or 
against the very tenets that are contested, which ought to be 
jfirst examined, as the more natural and most decisive. That 
being so, I hold that that which they have set before us will 
be to no purpose at all. For if from the examination that 
vre AM make of those matters in themselves, it results that 
those thii^ are not errors which we have rejected as such, 
but Christian truths, we have no further need either of the 
authority of the Church of Rome, or of the prejudices against 
jBie Reformation — the Refonnation is sufficiently overthrown. 
And if, on the contrary, it results that those are errors, all 
the authority of the Church of Rome, and all the prejudices 
in the world, shall not be able to persuade men of good under* 
Aaniiiigs tb^ they are truths^ and by consequence that the 
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Reformation is not just; for it is always just to extirpate 
errors. 

It seems to me to appear already, that that debate whieh 
they have raised against us about the justice of our RefoROft- 
tion, and our separation from the Church of Rome, is rather'E 
field wherein they would busy themsehres in subtleties and 
declamations to amuse the people, than a just controverBjr 
whence one might justly expect any profit. Yet, as those 
subtleties and declamations, how vain and fidse soever tb^ 
are, fail not of finding applause in the world, and always 
making some impressions on the minds of men, we acknow-^ 
ledge the too great effect that they have produced, which is, 
that the greatest part of those of the Church of Rome look 
upon us as schismatics, and think that we have disturbed th^ 
peace of the family of God, and violated the right of thpt n^ 
ligious society which had united us with them. The idea 
which they form of our religion appears not half so odkns 
to them. After what manner they have disguised us, tbe 
most equitable among them discern, and fidl not sometimes . 
freely to confess the same, that we have all doctrines that ar^ 
necessary to men's salvation; that our worship, as plain as it 
is, has nothing which does not tend to nourish in their hearts 
a true piety and a solid virtue; and that as to the form of our 
government, it has nothing so remote, either fh>m prudence 
or from equity, or from the charity that Jesus Christ has re- 
commended to us. But it is a far different idea which they 
form within themselves of our separation ; for it becomes in- 
supportable to them, when they compare it with the specious 
name of a Church, that ought to command the veneration of 
all holy men. So that this is most ordinarily the matter of 
their reproaches, which they the more exaggerate, as a thing 
about which they imagine we have not the least shew wheje- 
with to defend ourselves : I dare affirm, that as to the far 
greater part, that is the chiefest and almost the only matter 
that makes them appear so much exasperated against us. 
It is necessary then that we justify ourselves, and that we 
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44ear to their lOUids t^at honour which we have, not ODly to 
lifreemffng them in the fiame civil society, but also to depend 
on their lawful authority in respect of those human aiTairs 
wbereip we are einga^ed. Our own innocence commands it 
of us; not to say that the inheritance which we have received 
&fm iMir &ther6 is of a value sufficiently great to merit a de- 
^qce, 4;fter what manner soever they attack it. We ought 
then to endeavour to let them see, that that which they ar^ 
pmds to believe concerning us is nothing but a false impu- 
tation; that we have an infinitely greater respect for th^ 
£lmrcb than any of those who oppose themselves to hinder 
its iie&nnatifqa.; that their maxims tend to the ruin of the 
Cfcwcfay where ours t^nd only to preserve it ; that our se- 
pomtipQ fircw Rome is nothing else but an effect of that 
las90 iHiid jealousy that we have for the Church; and that it 
will be most unjust if they shall hate us upon an account 
tbat ovijg^ pn the contrary to draw from them all their esteem 
gKid Icm ^ward us. 

It if Ij^ep f^bout this that we entreat th^t they would 
gif^ifiif i^m us, and judge us without passion and withoOt 
iftten^i in the fear of U)at God whom we all acknowledge 
SoF <w SoFereJign Judge. Those who always act against us 
with ^ pride that hurries them away, and who have resolved 
ta condemn us, and to the uttermost of their power to destroy 
U89 whatever we say, will not possibly take our request to be 
jlMt ; and in thaJL ease we shall content ourselves as to them 
finth the testimony of our consciences, which persuade us not 
only that God will not condemn us for having been reformed, 
but also that he certainly will, if we do not m that follow 
the sense of our hearts. But there are yet enough persons 
in the Church of Rome of too much equity to follow the ex- 
ample of such a sort of people : these equitable persons are 
those of whom we demand that hearing, and that same equity 
and moderation of which they make such profession, and 
which the importance of the subject treated on challenges 
them to yield to us. We will tell them nothing which shall 
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not be founded either on matters of feet known to all, or 
upon the mviolable principles of religion, or up<Mi the light 
of common sense. 

To set down this matter in some orderj I propose to myself 
to make evident these four propositions. 

1. That our fathers had both right and obligation to exa- 
mine the state of religion and the Latin Chureh, such as it 
was in their days. 

2. That the reformation which they made was just and 
lawful. 

3. That in reforming themselves they had right, and wert 
boimd to separate themselves from the Church of Rome. 

4. That in reforming and separating themselves, they had 
right and obligation to maintain among themselves a Chris- 
tian society by public assemblies, and the exercise of the mi- 
nistry. 

I do not pretend that in treating of these four propodtkni 
I have exhausted all my subject, but yet I hope that thei6 
will be few questions that have any relation to it which I do 
not sufficiently touch upon, and few objecti(ms whidi I dA 
not answer. I will particularly answer to all those that«i6 
contained in that . Book of Prejudices, as the order ^f the 
matters that I treat of shall present them to me ; none of 
which will begin to oppose themselves till the Seventh Chap- 
ter, because that author having passed by in silence a great 
many things that belong to the foundation of this contro- 
versy, it will be necessary to touch upon them before we gt 
any farther. 
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CHAP. II. 

THAT THE STATE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE LATIN 

CHURCH SOME AGES AGO, GAVE TO OUR FATHERS 

V&EJUOICES OF ITS CORRUPTION IN DOCTRINE AND 

WORSHIP, SUFFICIENT TO DRIVE THEM MORE NEARLY 

TO EXAMINE THEIR RELIGION. 

AS our &ther8 did not reform themselves, but by following 
the examination which they made of religion, such as it was 
m thw days, and as they did not enter upon that exami- 
natkm but by the prejudices which they received that its 
state was extremely corrupted, it is necessary to our judg* 
ing of their conduct, to consider in the first place of what 
nature and fcnrce those prejudices were— ^whether they were 
just or wgust, rash or reasonable, and whether they justly 
led our fi^thers to make a more particular reflection upon 
that which they taught them. It shall be then by this fun- 
damental question that we will begin, and first propose the 
prejudices that the corrupted state of the ecclesiastical go- 
vemment gave them some ages before ; and afterwards we 
shall consider those that the same external state of religion 
fomished them with. 

But because this matter will engage us to declare those 
truths which it may be will not be agreeable to all the 
wcNrld, they ought to remember that we are within the 
bounds of a just and natural defence, having been publicly 
provoked to it by a famous book, which is alleged on all oc- 
casions with great boasting; and that that book, in assaulting 
us with Prejudices^ has furnished us with the very same 
example to defend our. ancestors likewise by Prejudices; 
and that it will be a strange injustice, if, while on tlie one 
side they charge us with such foul accusations, they will not 
allow us on the other side to declare those things that ai^ 

c2 



essential to our justification. We will declare them then, 
but no otherwise than historically, and upon the proper 
testimony of those authors which the Church of Rome ap- 
proves, with a design rather nakedly to shew them, than 
mibtilly to represent or exaggemte them. 

In the first place, Our fethers beheld that, faistead of Im?ilig 
fcllowed thart; evangelical simplicity which Jesus Christ and 
his apostles had so miteh recommended by their sermoM tod 
their example, they had, on the contrary, framed the go- 
vernment of the Church according to the form and model 
of secular empires : they saw on almost innumerable coflt- 
pany of dignitaries, elevated by pompous titles, canons, ho- 
nours, pre-eminences and privileges, upheld by tbe VMt 
ridies and the splendour of the world, and all of them fe*" 
gether depending on a sovereign high-priest who had lifted 
himself up above the whole church as its rightful monflrA, 
yea as a divine monarch, whose words must be laws, ttii 
whose laws must be oracles ; who pretended to reign txM aiiif 
dver the external actions of men, but to lord it also over (hfflr 
souls and their consciences, and who left nothing so re^erni 
in the deepest and most inward motions of the soal, 0f Whidi 
he did not demand its subjection. It had been very strknge 
if our fathers had not found in the midst of the grandeur of 
this body so ordered, something very opposite to the natural 
aspect of the Church of Jesus Christ, which is much rather 
a ministry than an empire, in respect of its external govern- 
ment. Indeed, if Jesus Christ had had a design to have 
established such a dominion as our fathers beheld established, 
he had never told his disciples that which he said to them, 
" The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them; 
and they that exercise authority upon them are called be- 
nefactors. But it shall not be so with you : but he that is 
great among you let him be as the less, and he that is chief, 
as he that doth serve." Luke 22. 25, 26. St. Peter would 
never have said to the pastors of the Church that which he* 
told them, ^^ Feed the flock of Jesus Christ which is com- 
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ttaCted to you,' not as bein^ lords over God's heritage.'' 1 P^ 
5. 2. It had th^n ah^eady from thence, in that very dond^ 
flfton, a great sign of its cormption. It was an evil, bot an 
evil thttt discovered divers others. Fcm* it had this apfpear- 
inee t?fth it, that flie spirit of the world had got possession 
eC file ministerB of the Church, till it made them forget what 
th^y iTeire in their first instituticm, besides which it Imd madb 
theili dKth eotnmit many outrages. 

2. They had not contented themselves to establish m 
lq(mtcml dominion upon the plan of secular ones, unless 
tkey joined the very temporal one itself to it. The greater 
fiart 6f the bisho^ys were become lords properly so called, and 
^NhE^n soirie of liiem had got to be sovereign princes, with thd 
tiAs^ actid prerogatives of other princes and lords, without any 
dUbii^itoe. Had not the Popes themselves done far better, 
if &Lej had |Mit themselves hi possession of that Which they 
110^ eall llie Utate of the church under the quality of tebi'- 
)Mftiai<MrAiaErillri<»)archs? I will not mention by piecemeal 
the <lli$Msfit»y the complaints, the contentions, the Wats, that 
fhis i^^iHt of teinporal dominion has t^ised — this is not my 
il&iigB: it is sufficient for me to remaric, that one can Scarce 
^iv^ a ino#e certain character of the corruption of a church, 
(Han tfaait. For where that spirit reigtis, it is by that men 
wdl idasily t^ing in errors and superstitions, at least those 
flist eau brii^ theni any advantage, and those that have a 
tendency fo adjust the crown with the mitre, and the worldly 
gtaideurwith the dignities of the Church. It is not very 
ettsy in such a state to be studiously watchful over the flock, 
mA ntaith less to repel the doctrines, the customs, and the 
maxnllB, that can anyways advance or favour that elevation. 

3. Covetousness is almost alv^ys mseparable from ambi- 
Son. They aire those two things that nouridi and mutually 
■oiteBi one another. So, our fathers saw them reignii^ toge- 
ther llirou^ a long tract of time among the churchmen. I 
wiU not here speak of the complaints which they made many 
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age^ ligo of the avarice of the Court of Rcnne, becauae I shaH 
mention something about them hereafter in this discourse. 

I will only say, that those complaints were universally ez« 
tended to all the clergy, whom they reproached with an 
insatiable greediness of heaping up riches. The vast stodu 
ffaey had gained, the great cares they took to. hinder an ali^a- 
lion, and procure an increase, would not possibly be Ihe 
worst proofs. But as that evil spread itself very far, so it 
was lamented for a long time after ; " They feed on the sins 
of my people," said St. Bernai*d, who lived in the twelitti 
century ; " that is to say, they require money for their au, 
without making any other account of the sinners. Who of 
the clergy may you not observe &r more careful to empty 
the purses of those set under them, than to destroy thdr 
vices ?"* " A disorderly appetite of those lands that axe an- 
nexed to the churches," said Cardinal Cusanus, ^^dwdk 
at this day in the hearts of the aspiring bishops, so thatm 
see them do that openly after theif- promotion, which tbej 
secretly coveted before. All their care is for the temjxmil^ 
and nothing for the spiritual . But this was never the intentiiyi 
of the emperors. They did not then think that the spiritual 
affairs would be ingulphed in the temporal, when they gave 
those goods to the churches. "+ So, our fathers were but too 
well acquainted with that spirit of avarice which animated 
the governors of the Church in their days; and every on© 
knows that one of the matters that very much scandalized 
them, and made them deliberately examine the state of re- 
ligion, was the traffic of indulgences. In effect, what like- 
lihood was there, that a vice that corrupts all things, and 
which St. Paul calls " the root of all evil," (1 Tim. 6. 10,3.) 
and elsewhere a kind of idqlatry^ (Col. 3. 5.) being as it 
was for many ages so universally spread over the clergy, over 
the head, and Uie members, even to the monks themselves^ 

♦ Bernard in Cant. Serm. 77. Item, Serm. 33. 
t Nicol. Cusan. lib. 3. de Concord. Cath; c. 29. 
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what likelihood I say was there, that this vice, which was 
found to be so much increased by their superstitions, should 
have left religion in its natural purity ? 

4. Our fathers discerned a prodigious iieglect of the fiinc^ 
tions of the ministry joined with that covetousness: for a 
preaching bishop was for a long time so rare, that it was alto^ 
gether unusual. The care of the poor, the visiting of the 
. ' sick, the comforting the afHicted, the correcting the ignorant, 
the studying of the Scriptures, and all the other offices be« 
longing to the pastoral crosier, were, if not quite abandoned, 
yet at least extremely neglected : all was ahnost reduced to 
saying of the service as one speaks, and to reading of the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, and the formularies of a li- 
tuigy, which a very few of the people understood, and neither 
he himself sometimes who read it before them. It was this that 
made Nicholas de Clemangis, archdeacon of Bayeux, who 

- flourished in the beginning of the fifteenth century, to say 
.that " the study of the Holy Scriptures, and those who taught 

ttem, were derided by all ; and that which is yet more amaz- 
ing is, that it is chiefly the bishops that scoff at them, pre- 
ferring tiieir own traditions to the ordinances of God. Now- 
a-days, the charge of preaching, which is an office so admi- 
rable and so glorious, and which heretofore belonged to the 
pastors only, is thought so vile by them, that there is nothing 

- whidh they judge more unworthy of their grandeur, and to 
Mng more reproach to their dignity." He adds, that they 
made no difficulty openly to profess, " that it belonged only 
lo the b^ging friars to preach, and not to them."^ But this 
neg^g&ace did not spring up in that age of the Reformation, 
nor in that that immediately preceded it; for since the ninth 
century, the pastors of the Church have been extremely slack 
m dressing the vineyard of our Lord: which could not but 
have made way for fklse doctrines and superstitions, and have 
caused a very great alteration in religion. 

* Nicolaus lis Clemangis de corrupto Statu. Ecdesiae;. 
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5. Ignorance wa« one inevitable consequei^pe of that €»ef 
bfiinefis of the ministers of the Churdi, that is to say, tliat 
which of all things in the world was the most improper tf 
Migage any to have relied on their conduct, and to haye reited 
assured of the sincerity of their instructions. Thi^ jgnpiaoci 
was very great and very general in the time of our fiithsn^ 
and the most prejudiced of our adversaries will not deny it 
3ut it had began a great while before their days, ajs appesn 
from the baxbarism of the schools, and from the matter sfpj 
style of the greatest part of tlie boK^s that the preceding S|$ 
had produced, and from the express testimony of divers so- 
thors. '^ The Church of God," saith St. Bernard, '' W»J 
day in divers manners finds by sad experience in what gnrt 
danger she is, when the shepherd knows not wbene the JM* 
luiBs are, nor the guide where the right way is, and wbe0 
that veiy man who sliouM speak for God, and on bis sife 
is ignorant what is the will of his Master."* '^ In iiMil 
days," said Marsilius of Padua, in the fourteenth c^ntajy 
^^ in these days wherein the government of the Chureh ii 
corrupted, the greatest part of the priests and bistuqn are M 
meanly instructed in the Holy Scriptures, and I dare say they 
are incapable of deciding tlie doubts of Iheir faith. For am- 
bition, covetousness, and canvassings, obtain the temporal 
benefices, and they purchase, in effect, by their services or hj 
tlieir prayers, by their gold or by their fiivour, all the dignitkf 
of die age. God is my witness, and a great number of bii 
iaiihfui also, that I remember I have seen many priesti) I 
many abbots, and many prelates, so void of knowle4g»» | 
that they have not known how to speak even according ^V 
the rules of grammar."*** Is it not very natural to conchA 
that a number of errors and superstitions would in&lfiU^ 
accrue from the favouring of this ignorance, and thereby te 
established in the Church, and that that would pn^ditfS 

• Bernard de verbis Evangel. Dixit Simon, &c. p. 1000. 
t MarsiL de Pad. Defcos. pacis. Part 9. cap. SO. 
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novelties, and that those which formerly were but private 
opinions, or which consisted but in some first dispositions 
and tendencies to errors, would become general, and be 
changed into habits? 

6. But might not our fathers very well conclude the sam« 
thing, fn»n that dreadful depravation of manners, which they 
and their fiithers had seen reign for so long a time among the 
churdimen ? Those who have any knowledge of history are 
not Ignorant of the lamentations that all honest men made 
then, and the mournful descriptions that they have left of 
tbose times in their writings. One may read for the twelfth 
century, only St. Bernard; for the thirteenth, Cardinal Hugo; 
iSnrthe fourteenth, Willmm, Bishop of Mende; for the fif- 
t^nth, Werner Rollewink, a Carthusian Monk of Cologne; 
fiwr they say but too much for the justifyuig of these articles: 
and for the sixteenth, which was the age of the Reformation, 
who does not know that it was extremely corrupted? One of 
the matters of which the ambassador of the Duke of Bavaria 
80 vehemently complained before the Council of Trent, on 
the behalf of his master, and upon which he so much in- 
fisted, WBBj the wicked lives of the cleigy, where he said, 
'^4hat he could not describe their horrible wickednesses with* 
cut offending the chaste ears of the audience." He i|ubjoins, 
Tliat the prince his master remonstrated to the council, 
'^ That the correction of points in doctrine would be vain 
apd unprofitable, if they did not first correct their manners. 
That the clergy were defemed by reason of their luxury. 
"Xhat the civil magistrate did not suffer any layman to have 
a concubine : that notwithstanding, amongst the clergy it was 
8Q common a thing to have them, that, amidst a hundred 
priests one oould not find above three or four who either kept 
QOi whores, or were not married ; the one secretly, and the 
others publicly."* " It is with shame that I. speak of it," 
the Cardinal of Lorrain, in an oration that he made to 

* History of the Council of Trent. Book 6. 
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the same council, ^' but it is also with a sensible displeasure 
that I mention the lives that we have led. We are the 
causes that have swelled this storm so high; let us cast our- 
selves into the sea, and since you have our confession, pa* 
nish us after w^hat manner you please." A little before that, 
he had said, " That the troubles wherewith France was 
found to be agitated, were the effect of a just Judgment of 
God ; and that they had drawn that judgment upon them- 
selves, "by that corruption of manners which was to be foujod 
among all orders of men, and by the subversion of all ee- 
clesiastical discipline."* Charles the Ninth also, in tho« 
memoirs that he gave to that fcardinal for the council, had ex- 
pressly set down this article, " That his majesty with the 
most extreme regret was constrained to complain of the un- 
clean lives of the ecclesiastics, who brought so much scan- 
dal and corruption amongst the common people, beyond the 
scandal they took at their ministers, that to him it seemed 
necessary that it should be very speedily provided againsl.''t 
Tell me, I beseech you, what could any justly conclu^ from 
the so licentious lives of persons who for so long a time siixxi 
had made themselves masters of that religion, but that theri 
was very little appearance that that religion was preservedTin 
its ancient purity? I acknowledge, the ill life of the pastor is 
not of itself a sufficient reason to separate from him ; but I 
affirm, that when that wicked life is found to be so general in 
the clergy, and remains there for some ages without amend- 
ment, it gives a prejudice exceeding reasonable of some great 
corruption in that very religion itself: for men of such impure 
manners can be but very ill guardians of faith and piety. 

7. The corruption of the Church of Rome in particular, 
that is to say, of that church which calls herself the Mother 
and Mistress of all others, and which had in possession th« 

• In the Instructions and Missives of the most Christian King, for 
the Council of Trent, 

t Iq the lame Instructions and Missives. 
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govemmeat of them according to her own will, confirmed our 
iathers in this prejudice : for by this means they saw the evil 
did not confine itself only to the borders, but that it was got 
into the very heart itself; that is, into that church which, as 
the chief, shed its influence on the others. Further, I think 
I need not prove that corruption, where every one will yield 
it as a thing that cannot be contested. Those who have read 
the histories of Luitprand, of Glaber, of Matthew Paris, of 
. Platina, of Baronius, and Onuphrius, and of many others, 
cannot deny that since the ninth century, the see of Rome 
has been most finequently filled with Popes, whose lives and 
government have not very much edified the world. Every 
(me knows the complaints that all the earth had made, and 
which it made yet in the days of our Others, not only against 
the Popes, but against all that they call the Court of Rome, 
the coiTuptioii .whereof was looked on as the cause of that ia 
all the other churches. I shall not urge this matter fur* 
ther, but it ixems to me that our iathers did not deserve 
the least Uame, if they could not believe that such a sort 
of men could have a great zeal for the glory of God and the 
salvatioii of men, or that they were so fit and likely to 
preserve Christianity entire amongst them; nor, in fine, that 
whereas it was for so many ages ^accused to be the very 
centre of all vices, it could be the centre of all the doctrines 
of faith and holiness. 

8. But although our fathers should not have reflected oa 
the persons of such men, yet it is very certain that they found 
QQOUgh characters of irregularity in the maxims, in the pre- 
tefisions, and the government of the Popes, to make them 
jj&stly conclude that they could not but be very ill c(»iservators 
of the purity of religion. What 'else could they gather fi:<Mn 
that excessive pride, so intolerable to all Christians, that; 
consisted in making their feet to be kissed with a submission 
far beyond what was yielded to kings, in making themselves 
to be borne on the shoulders of men, and to be served by th« 
greatest princes^ or by their ambassadors^ to wear thre^ 

d2 
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crowns, and to be adored upon the altar after their elec- 
tion, &c? • 

9. What could they say to those proud titles which tfief 
with the greatest scandal affected to have given them, as Uw* 
of God in the canon law, whereof see the words, " It evi- 
dently appears that the Pope, who was called God by Con- 
fitantine, can be neither bound to any thing, nor loosed, by 
any secular power : for it is manifest that a God cannot be 
judged by men."* To the same purpose Augustin Steuchuft 
says, ^^ That Constantine called the Pope God, and that ha 
acknowledged him to be so; and he assures us that frooi 
thence it was that he made that excellent ecBct in his fiivour;;'' 
he would say, that false donation. " He adored him," say* 
he, ^^ as God, as the successor of Christ md of Peter, imd 
rendered him, all the ways that he could, divine honoun, 
worshipping him as the living image of Jesu» Chri8t.^t 
80 Clement the Seventh, Anti-Pope, with his eardinab at 
Avignon, in a letter which they wrote to Charles the Sixths 
which is set down by Froissard, they make no scruple ef 
calling him a God upcm earth; ^^ Seeing as there is," say 
they, " but one only God in the heavens, there cannot, ond 
ought not of right to be, more than dne God on eaith."^ 
After the same manner, Angelus Politianus, in an c»rati<Mt 
that he made for those that were sent ais deputies from th« 
city Sienna to Alexander the Sixth, ascribes divinity to him; 
"We rejoice among ourselves," says he, "to behold you 
raised above all human things, and elevated even to divinity 
itself, seeing nothing next unto God which is not set under 
you."§ He was not the only person that treated that Pope 
as God; for Raynaldus relates, that amidst the pomps of his 
coronation one might see in divers places of the streets of 

• Distinct 96. Canon. 7. 

t Aug. Steuchus De fals. Donat. Constantinr. 

J Froissard. Tom. S. fol. 147. 

J AngeL Politian. Orat pro Sen, ad Alexand. Scxtumi 
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Rome the aims of the Pope, with verses and epigrams nn^ 
demeath, anuwig which this distich might be read:* 

Cwsare magna fuii^ nunc Roma est maxima j sextus 
^gnai Alexander : illeviry iste Deus. 

10. What could our fathers say to that divine power that 
the flatterers of the Popes attributed to them? As the GIos-^ 
sary of the Decretals, which remarks, '< That every cme said 
of the Pope that he had all divine power — cosiest e arbilrium; 
that by reason of that he could change the nature of things, 
applying the essential properties of one thing to another; that 
be could make something of nothing; that a proposition 
which was nothing he could make to be something; that in 
all things that he should please to do, his will might serve for 
a reason; that there is none that could say to him. Why dost 

, thou do that? that he could dispense with whatsoever was 
ri^ti and make injustice to become justice, by changing 
and altering of that which was right ; and, in fine, that hi9 
had a plenitude, a iulness of power.'^t 

11, What could they say to those titles which the Popes 

attributed to themselves, of being the spouses, husbands of 

the Churdi, and the vicars of Jesus Christ ? ^^ The Church 

my spouse," said Innocent the Third, ^^ were not married to 

me, if she did not bring me something: she has given me a 

dowry of an inestimable price, the fulness of all spiritual 

things, the greatness and spaciousness of temporals, the 

grandeur and abundance both of the one and the other. She 

has bestowed on me the mitre in token of things spiritual, 

the down for a sign <^the temporal; the mitre for the priest* 

hood, the crown for the kingdom; substituting me in His 

fteoe who had it wrote on his vestm^it and his thigh, The 

King of kings, and Lord of lords.";^ After the same style, 

* Raynald. ad Ann. 1492. Sec. 97. 

t Decretal Greg. lib. 1. tit'7. Can Quanto, in Glossa. 

X Itinerar. ItaL Part 2. de coron. Roni. Pontif. 
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Martin tlie Fifth entitled himself in this manner, in the in- 
structions which he gave to a nuncio that he sent to Constan* 
tinople, as Rajnaldus relates, " The most holy, and most 
happy, who has heavenly power, who is the Lord of the 
earth, the successor of Peter, the Christ or anointed of the 
hoti, the Lord of the universe, the father of kings, the light 
of the world, the sovereign high priest. Pope Martin,"* 

12. What could they say to that scandalous applying to 
the Popes those passages of the Scripture which only and im- 
mediately regard God himself, and his Son Jesus Christ? 
Baronius relates, that Alexander the Third making his entiy 
into the town of Montpellier, a Sarasin prince prostrated 
himself before him, and adored him as the holy and venera- 
ble God of the Christians, and that those that were of the 
Pope's train, ravished with admiration, said one to another 
those words of the Prophet, " All the kings of the earth shall 
worship him, and all nations shall do him service."t SOj 
in the council of Lateran, one complimented Leo the Tenth 
with these applications of Scripture, " God has giv^i you all 
power both in heaven and in earth. Weep not, daughter of 
Zion. Behold the Lion of the tribe of Judah, of the stock of 
David."$ And those of Palermo, by the relation of Paulus 
Jovius, prostrate at the feet of Martin the Fourth, made 
their addresses to him in the same words that they say to 
Jesus Christ before their altars, " Thou that takest away the 
sins of the world, have mercy upon us. Thou that tak^ 
away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us. Thou that 
takest away the sins of the w^orld, grant us thy peace. "§ 

13. What could our fathers say to those strange declara- 
tions of some Popes, that maintained that all laws resided 
in them, that all the rules of justice were enclosed within 
their breasts, that it was necessary to the salvation of eveiy 

♦ Raynald. ad Ann. Il62. 

t Baron, ad Ann. 1 162. 

% Copcil. Lateral).. Sess. 7. & 9. in Orat* < : 1 

§ Paulus Jovius in Philippe^ 
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creature that he should be subject to the Pope of Rome, that 
they had m their hands the temporal and spiritual sword, and 
other expressions of the like nature? So Paul the Second 
answered Platina, who requested him that he would dismiss 
him * to the prosecuting of his suit about a very important 
affair, before the auditors of the Ilota,'\' because the sentence 
that the Pope had given was unjust, ^^ Is it so then," says he, 
^^ tliat you would have us be brought to be tried before the 
judges ? Do not you know that we have all the laws shut up 
within our own breast ?" In the close of that business, Platina 
Jiaving taken the boldness to say he would demand justice of 
a council, the Pope put him into a close prison. So also 
JBoni&ce the Eighth begins one of his decretals in these words, 
JJcei JRomanus Pontifex qui jura omnia in scrinio pectoris 
9ui ceiueiur habere.^ It was the same person who defined 
the necessity of subjecting one's self to the Pope after this 
-manner: Subesse Romano Pontificiy omni humante crea* 
turasy dieimusj declaramusj definimus^ ft pronuntiamuSf 
esse de necessitate salutis; and who said, ^^ that although the 
papal authority was given to a man, and that though it was 
exercised by a man, it was never the less divine; that though 
the papal power came to be depraved, yet it could not be 
judged by any man, but by God alone, because the Apostle 
has said, that the spiritual man judges all things, and is him- 
self judged of no man; that there are two swords that are in 
the power of the Church, the spiritual and the temporal, the 
one of the which had its use for the Church, and the other the 
Church herself exercised; the one is in the hand of the Pope, 

* Benvoy signifies prqpeiiy a simple dismission granted to one that, 
t>eiDg appealed or called before a superior judge, requires to be dis- 
miiBed to the prosecuting of his suit aheady begun before the inferior 
(his ordinary) judge. Platina in vit 

t The chief jurisdiction of the Court of Rome. 
X Sexto Decrei tit 2. cap, i. 
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and the other in those of kings and soldiers, but whose ma- 
nagement depends on the good pleasure and the sufleranoe of 
the Pope.* 

14. What could our fathers say to those prodigious pie-" 
tensions that the Popes made over emperors and kings, even 
to make their crowns depend on their pleasure, to dethrone 
them, to give away their kingdoms to others, and to absolve 
their subjects from their oaths of allegiance? Every one 
knows what the decisions were that Gregory the Sevmth 
made in a council held at Rome, in the year 1076, against the 
emperor Henry the Fourth, whom he had deposed, and whose 
subjects he had absolved of their oaths of allegiance. One 
may call those decisions the Dictatorship of the Pope: do 
but see some of their articles, as they are set down by Baro> 
nius. " That the Bishop of Rome only could wear the im^ 
perial ornaments. That all princes were wont to kiss tte 
feet of the Pope alone. That only his name ought to be 
menti(»ied in the churches. That there was Ait one dnef 
name in the world, which was that of the Pope. Tliat he 
had right to depose emperors. That his decrees ooiiU be 
made void by none, whosoever he were, but that he ak»e 
could make void all others. That he could loose the sulgects 
of wicked princes from their oaths of aBegiance."+ The 
Decretals are fiill of the like attempt of Boniface the Eighth 
upon Philip the Fair, one of oui* kings. He went so &r as 
to excommunicate him, and to absolve his subjects from their 
oaths of allegiance, and in fine to give away his crown to the 
Emperor Albert. I confess that he was punished as he de- 
served, and that the French on this occasion served their 
prince with great zeal. The same Platina, mentioned before, 
could not forbear making this reflection on the death of this 
Pope ; " Thus died this Boniface, who thought of nothing fesi 
than of terrifying emperors, kings, and princes, and all men, 

• Sexto Decret. Extravag. lib. 1. De Major. & obed. cap. 1. 
t Baron, ad Ann. 1076. 
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i he might the more inspire into them a religious respect; 
who pretended to give and take away hy force whole 
jdoms, to overturn and re-establish all men by the mere 
ion of his will."* But howsoever it was, the bad success 
loni&ce could not hinder our fathers from judging as they 
hi ef these insolent pretensions of the Popes, and taking 
loe, that those who made their very religion to serve their 
\itiaaj seeing their ambition had no bounds, had a peculiar 
l«Bt to feed the people with their superstitions, for they 
e siK^h as enslaved their souls, where true piety would 
J mnobled, and freed men from that yoke which they 
M have imposed on us. Further, if any would more 
imilarly see how far the claims of the Roman See went, 
'need but to read what Augustine Steuchus, library- 
ler te the Pope, has wrote ; for he ascribes to the Popes 
rery same temporal rights, in the same latitude wherein 
dl9 Roman empire possessed them ; and he proves from 
register of Gregory the Seventh, that Spain, Hungary, 
^hnd, itenmark, Russia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Arragon, 
Cugal, fidiemia, Swedland, Norway, Dacia, did all here- 
?e belong to the Popes, and that all that Pepin, Charle- 
I, Henry, and other emperors, gave to the Church, 
ig^t him not any new rights, but only set him in the pos- 
[en of that which the violence of the barbarians had 
Aed from him. 

K What could our fathers say to those uri;ust usurpations 
le Popes over the whole body of the Church, over which 
pfetended supremely to reign, to have authority to decide 
ten of faith, to make new laws, to dispense with the an- 
t ecmstitutions, to call councils, to transfer them from one 
B to another, to authorize or to ccmdemn them, to judge 
he world without being liable to be judged of any, in a 
i, of making all things to depend on their power, and 
ling all churches to submit themselves to its decisions 

* Platin. in vit Boiii£ 8. 
JE 
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about matters of feith and rules of discipline, not only with t 
bare external obedience, but with a real acquiesoence of dieir 
consciences? By reason of which they were aecufitome^ 
as they practise it even at this present in their bulls, to phot 
in the front ^^ the fulness of their power," and to adjoin this 
clause, ^ That no man should dare to be so rash as to in&iQge ' 
or go contrary to their decrees, imder penalty of mcurrii^ the 
indignation of God, and the blessed apostles, Peter and Paul.'' 
I know there were some that sometimes did veiy stroi^y 
oppose these pretensions of the Court of Rome ; that some 
councils did labour to repnei^s them ; and that the Churdi of 
France has appeared often enough jealous of its liberty. But 
besides that those oppositions never had that success whidi 
might justly have been hoped for, on the part of the Pqpes, 
who almost always eluded them, besides that, J say, they 
did but serve to confirm the prejudices of our fathers, hf 
daily discovering to. them more and more of the corruption oC 
the See of Reine.. 

16. What could they judge of those dispensations that the* 
Popes gave in the business of marriages within prohibited 
degrees, against the express words of the law ef God, and in 
the case of vows which they themselves held to be lawful 
and in divers other matters, even against that which they call 
the general state of the Church ? " What do we think wft 
ouglU to say at present," said Gerson, " of the easiness 
whereby dispensations are given by the Pope and by the 
prelates to lawful oaths, to reasonable vows, to a vast plu- 
rality of benefices, against all the minds, or as he speaks 
even to a universal gainsaying of councils, in privileges and 
exemptions that destroy common equity ? Who can reckon 
up all the ways whereof they serve themselves to loosen the 
force of ecclesiastical discipline, and to oppose and destro]^ 
that of the Gospel?"* Who can read without some com- 
motion that which Innocent the Third has wrote? " That 

• Joan. Gerson. de Eccles. palest. Consid. 10. 
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>y the fulness of his power he had a lawful power to dispense 
vith that that was beypnd all equity ?''♦ And that which 
ke Glossary has subjoined, " That the Pope C5an dispense 
igainst an apostle, against the canons of the apostles, and 
igainst the Old Testament in the case of tithes.^' It is added, 
that he cumot dispense against the general state of the 
Church ;+ and yet elsewhere the gloss on the decree of Gratian 
Bissures us, ^' that the Pope may sometimes dispense against 
the general state of the Church," and for that alleges the ex- 
ample of Innocent the Third in the Council of Lateran.J 

17. What could our fathers judge of those vast abuses that 
w&e committed in dispensing with the ecclesiastical func- 
tians,' given most frequently to persons altogether unworthy 
md incapable, and sometimes to children, to the great scan- 
lal of Christianity, which complained of it highly a long time 
igo? ** They prefer," said St. Bernard, " little school-boys 
md young children to Church dignities, because of the no- 
3iUty of their biith. So that you may see those that are just 
;ot from under the ferula, § go to command priests; who 
vere yet mone fit to escape the rod than to be employed in 
^vemmmt, for they are far more sensible of the pleasure of 
y&aag freed fron^ their masters, than of that of becoming 
nasters themselves. Those are their first thoughts; but af- 
erwards growing more bold, they very soon learn the art of 
ippropriating the altars to themselves, and of emptying the 
Nirses of those that are under them, without going to any 
Jlher school than that of their ambition and their covetous- 
oess."!! " How few may one find now-a-days of thi)se who 
aie raised to the episcopal grandeur," said Nicholas de Cle-^ 

* Decretal Gregor. lib. 3. tit 8. cap. 4. 

t Decret. part 2. Caus. 25. 

I Quest 1. Canon. 6. ad Gloss. 

S An instrument with which young scholai*s are beaten on thie 
WL— Johnson. 

II Bernard. £pi8t. 42. 
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mangis, ^^ who have either read or know how to rebd the 
Holy Scripture, otherwise than by ^t begimung toiead? 
They have never touched any other part of the Holy Bibkr 
than the cover, although in their instalment* they swear that 
they know it all."* 

18. What could our fathers say to that simony whidi was 
every where openly exercised in the Church of Rome in all 
things? "The Court of Rome," says iEneas SylviuSr 
" gives noUiing without money :t it-sells the very imposition 
of hands, and the gi.fls of the Holy Ghost, and will give 
pardon of sins to none but such who will part with thdr 
money."t " The Church that Jesus Christ has chos^i for 
his spouse without spot and* blemish," says Nidbohs de 
Clemangis, " is in these days a warehouse of ambition and 
business, of theft and rapine. The sacraments and all orders, 
even to that of the priests, are exposed to sale. For money 
they bestow favours, dispensations^ licenses, officer,, bene- 
fices: they sell pardons of sins, masses, and theveiyadnd- 
nistntion of our Lord's body. If any oner have a mind'ta t 
bishopric, he needs bat to get himself furnished with money; 
yet not a little sum, but a great one must purchase sudi a 
great title. He needs but to empty his purse to obtain the 
dignity thit he seeks, but he may soon after fill it again with 
advantage by more ways than one. If any one desire to be 
made a prebendary, or a priest of any church, ^r to have any 
other charge, it matters not whether his merits, or his life, 
or his manners be known, but it is very requisite it shooH 
be known how much money he has ; for according as he baB 
that, he must have his hopes succeed."^ Such were the 
complaints that honest men made in those days; and one 
might make a large volume of them, if these ancient disor- 
ders were not so publicly known. One has published not 

* Nicol. Clcman. de Corr. Stat. Ecclcs, 
t iEneas Sylv. Epist. lib. 1. Ep. 66. 
X Nicol. Clcman. de praesul. 
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long smce a Book of the Rates of the Apostolic Chamber, or 
Cbaneery, and the taxes enjoined for penances, which alone* 
declares more than it will be necessary for us to stay up<m 
for our edification. There, not only every despatch of busi* 
ness, but every sin also, every crime, has its set price ; and 
as there is nothing to be done without mcmey, so there is no- 
thmg which money cannot do. 

19. I could add to all that I have said, a multitude of other 
things, that could not but have been very proper to have 
raised those prejudices in the minds of our fathers, whereof 
we have spoken. For those unjust ways which Rome has 
made use of to draw all aflairs to itself, with all the riches of 
the West — ^all the underhand canvassings and strange prac- 
tices it has used in the elections of Popes — the scandalous 
schisms that have sprung from the divisions of parties and 
differences of elections — the bloody wars that the Popes are 
aooiised to have divers times kindled among Christian princes 
-^the inUigues, the dishonest ways, whereby they are said 
to have seived themselves to engage the kings and grandees 
of the worid in .their interests — ^the endeavours they bave al- 
ways used to elude the demands of a reformation — all these 
liunga* sufficiently discover more of the spirit of the world 
than- of the spirit of Jesus Christ, and will easily persuade 
all those who are not wholly deprived of their reason, that 
there must needs have been latent at the bottom an extreme 
corruption. 

But we ought to make an end of this chapter, and to leave 
a matter so unpleasant, into which we had not at all entered 
if we had not been obliged by the necessity of a just defence, 
as I have before declared. It only remains that we shut up 
in the close of all those things which we have represented, by 
concluding that they cannot, at least without renouncing all 
equity, any more condemn our fathers, either of rashness or 
presumption, if they durst persuade themselves that the 
Church and religion were fallen into the vety worst hands, 
and if they judged from thence that they ought to enter upon 
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a more particular scrutiny of those doctrines that they taught^ 
&nd of those laws whereby they would bind their consciencei. 
That consequence which they drew from thence, was but the 
just effect of a reason animated by the fear of God, and a de- 
sire which they had of their own salvation: (ot what colour 
or pretence could there be, that a disorder in the government 
of the Church, so great, so ancient, so general, should not be 
accompanied with a multitude of other errors contrary to ib# 
word of God, and prejudicial to the salvation of men? 



CHAP. III. 

THAT THE EXTERNAL STATE OF THAT RELIGIOIT ITSELF 
HAD IN THE TIMES OF OUR FATHERS SIGNS OF ITS 
CORRUPTION SUFFICIENT TO AFFORD THEM JUST MO* 
TIVES TO EXAMINE IT. 

ALTHOUGH these reflections that I have already set 
down, drawn from the governnAent of the Church, were very 
weighty, and by themselves capable of making the mostju^ 
impressions on the minds and consciences of those who 
would set themselves to work out their own salvation, ac- 
cording to the exhortation of the Apostle, with fear and 
trembling, yet we ought not to imagine that our fathers were 
determined by those considerations alone. They yet made 
©thers which they had, that we may yet be more sensibly 
touched by them, since they had for their object not the 
outward form or state of the ministrs', nor the persons who 
possessed the offices and dignities of the Church, but their 
religion itself, in that state in which it was in their days. 
For it is most true, that it was scarce possible for those who 
4id the least in the world fix their ejes on that religion, to 
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eoBsider its draught and its external form, without discover- 
ing, er at least without discerning, infinite characters of its 
corruption. And this is that which 1 design to treat of in 
this clmpter. 

1. One of the chief objects that presented itself to our fa- 
thers, was that of the great number of ceremonies with which 
they beheld that religion either shrowded or overwhehned: it 
matters little which of the two we affirm, for which way 
soever we take it, it was always a true portrait of the old eco- 
n<Mny of Moses, which seemed to be revived in the world. 
They took special notice of their external sacrifices, their so- 
lemn feasts, distinction of meats, of their altars, of their ta- 
pers, of their sacred vessels, of their censings, of their set 
fasts throughout the year, of their mystical figures, and a 
multitude of particular things altc^ether resembling those 
that were enjoined under the law, and, in general, a great 
eonfonnity to that ancient worship, consisting in such a love 
and excessive usage of ceremonies. This was without doubt 
a character very opposite to that of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, where the spirit rules, and not the letter^ and which 
is made free from all that great cumbrance of external ob- 
servations. St. Paul calls these observances weak ahd beg- 
farly etements,* a yoke of bondage, t the rudiments of the 
woild,$ the shadow of things to come, whereof the body is 
Jesus Christ: and St. Peter, a yoke which neither the Jews 
in his days nor their fathers were able to bear.§ Jesus Christ 
himself told the woman of Samaria, " that the time was 
come, when the true worshippers of his Father should wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth. |[ What likelihood was there 
that they would have spoke after that manner if the Church 
ef Christ herself should be burthened with as many or more 
oeremonies than the synagogue; and if, as Tertullian speaks^ 
f God had not removed the difficulties of the law, to substi- 

^ Gal. 4. 0. t Gal. 5. I. J Col. 2. 17. 

f Actj. 15. 10. !! John 4. 23. 
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tute in their places the easy rules of tlie Gospel V^ They 
would have preached to us the spirit and Hbcrtyj only to 
have us subjected again to the letter^ and to have placed iu 
under a servitude far more insupportable than the former. 

2. Moreover, as our fathers saw one part of those cere* 
monies taken frc»n the Jews, so they perceived a multitude cf 
others that were drawn from or imitated the Heathens, by 
tlieir approving of the same, which they either authorised er 
practised. For we might put into this rank the use of holy 
water, or water consecrated for sprinkling, in the entraiioe^ 
into churches as well as private houses, and the funerals of 
tiie dead; the blessings and the sprinklings, the using of 
spittle in the baptism of little children, the invocation of 
snints, their canonization, their patronages, and ordering of 
tlieir charges and employments; their images and pictORSy 
their Agnus Defsy their feasts for all the saints, for S» 
deaths of St. John and many others, their usage of proces- 
sions, of rogations, their visiting the shrines or relics of saints, 
of setting up the sign of the cross where four ways met, of 
anniversaries for the dead, of swearing by their relics, and I 
know not how many others, that were evidently either the 
remnants or imitations of ancient Paganism. Who would 
think it strange that an idea of a religion that plainly appealed 
to be 60 little advantageous to if, or to say better, which was 
so contrary to the spirit and the true design of Christianity^ 
should have touched our fathers, and inspired into tliem a de» 
sire of knowing those things a little more particularly than 
they had as yet done ? 

3. They were yet further carried out with that desire, 
when they considered the ill effects that those ceremonies 
borrowed from the Pagans had produced, and some others 
that were annexed to them, as rosaries, chaplets, holy salt, 
their pilgrimages and monastic vows, and such like things'* 
for they manifef^tly filled the minds of men with superstition; 
lliey caused a thousand abuses among the people; they ordi- 
narily made way for lying forgeries; and, which rendered 
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them yet tar more odioufi^ they fomented a too natural neg- 
ligence^ which every one has, for works of true and solid 
|>iety, whether by busying the minds of Christians too much, 
or persuading them that they had very well acquitted them- 
selves of their duty by doing these external things, or, lastly, 
whether it was by infusing into them a false idea of divinity, 
as if all its worship did consist in such trumpery. Who is it 
that sees not what a great prejudice this was against a reli- 
giosk that taught such things, and so solemnly enjoined them 
to be practised ? 

4. It had been also very strange, if our fathers had not 
been offended by that worldly pomp wherewith they saw re- 
ligion so excessively clothed : for they very well knew, that 
true Christianity was contented to gain the hearts and souls 
of men by the majesty of its doctrines and the holiness of its 
precepts ; and that for the rest, it professed to retain its simpli- 
city : notwithstanding which, they observed a clean contraiy 
character in the magnificence of their temples, in the gold of 
their tabernacles, in the pride of their sacrifices, in the riches 
of dieir oman^ents, and in general in all that external splen- 
doiir which seemed destined pnly to strike extraordinarily the 
senses, and by this means to raise an ill-grounded admimtion, 
that which is proper to only corrupt religions, which, as 
Tertullian takes notice, " labour to gain their authority, and 
to obtain the belief of the people, by their pomp and their 
profiiseness."* 

5. The natural effect of .the doctrines of Christianity, 
when they are received with faith, and when its worship is 
practii^ with devotion, is to comfort the conscience, and to 
|;ive it a certain satisfaction smji calm, which is better felt 
than it can be expressed. But our fathers were so far from 
receiving that effect from the doctrines and worship wherein 
they made in their days almost the fundamentals of religion 
to cgosist, as in the invocation of saints, the absolute obe* 

♦ Tertul. de Baptismo. 
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dience to the Pope or to his councils, the conceit of men's 
Ratisfactions, the adoration of relics, the pilgrimages, an! 
otlier things of tlie like nature; they were, I say, so fer firam 
receiving it from these doctrines, that, on the contrary, they 
could not but feel secret remorses after having practised them. 
For the consciences of Christians are naturally carried out to 
none but God alone, and caniiot endure that that whidb is due 
to him should be divided between him and the creaturev. 
They have naturally a reluctance to call upon any other 
bein<^ than the First Cause of all, to pay a religious service 
to lifeless images, to subject themselves to any other anch 
than that of God, to attribute any part of their redemption to 
any others besides Jesus Christ, who has acquired for them 
a fulness of salvation; and, in a word, to lay hold on any 
creature as the object of their ccmfidence or piety. So our 
fathers, knowing from their own experience that these tenets 
and devotions were not only barren of all that quiet, but at 
the same time contrary to the peace of their souls, they could 
not but receive a great prejudice against those tenets, and 
against those devotions themselves, and against that rBligkm 
that proposed them. 

6. But that was not all; they saw yet many things in that 
religion directly opposite to many plain and express passages 
of Scripture : as the point of images, to the second command- 
ment, " Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven imagei 
&c. :" (Exod. 20. 4.) that of communion only in one kind, to 
that command of Jesus Christ, " Drink ye all of this:" 
(Matth. 26. 27.) that of praying in an unknown tongue, to 
the prohibition of St. Paul in the First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, " Else, if thou shalt bless with the Spirit, how 
shall he that occupieth the'room of the unlearned say AfneH 
at thy giving of thanks, seeing he understandeth not what 
thou sayest? For thou verily givest thanks well, but the 
other is not edified: (ch. 14. v. 16, 17.) and the business of 
blind subjection to the ministers of the Church, to that strict 
declaration of the Apostle, " We have not dominion over your 
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fiddi:'' (2 Cor. 1. 24.) that of the Papal monarchy, to tliese 
words of our Saviour, " The kings of the Gentiles exercise 
kntlship, &c. but it shall not be so with you:" (Luke, 22. 
25, 26.) that of human satisfactions, to the words of 1 John, 
1.7. " The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 
ain:" and that of the sacrifice of the mass, to the doctrine of 
St. Paul to the Hebrews, " That Jesus Christ has once offered 
up himflelffor us." I do not at all inquire whether the force 
ci these passages may be eluded, and distorted to a sense 
that may agree with Hiose points which I have mentioned; I 
do not enter upon that. It is enough if any sec that oppo- 
sition of which I speak to appear at first sight, that it like- 
wise strikes the soul, and seems at least strong enough to 
create great scruples, and to form a prejudice that carried our 
lathers on to examine those things a little more narrowly. 

7. To which Xhey were yet further uiged by the con- 
sideration that they made of some maxims and distinctions 
which they ordinarily made use of to uphold the worshipping 
of creaturet, for they discovered in them something that was 
extremely scandalous. For example, where they maintained 
the wordiipping of angels, and that of the saints, by saying 
that they did not adore them but by a lower sort of adoration, 
proportioned to the excellency tliey acknowledged to be in 
them, not, that they gave them that supreme adoration which 
is due to none but God alone. I do not here put it in question, 
whether this distinction be good or bad; it is sufficient that 
it had the ill luck to fall in with tlrat which the ancient 
Heathens made use of for the defence of those adorations 
whidi they paid to their genius's, to their heroes, to their 
demi and inferior gods, &c. : for the Pagans said the same, 
that men did them great wrong in laying it to tlieir charge 
that they worshipped their genius's and inferior gods with 
that sovereign worship which they gave to none but the 
chief and greatest of the Gods; and that thai worship about 
which the question was, was only an inferior and lower kind 
of worship. So they defended their worshipping of images 

f2 
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by that distinction of absolute and relative worship; but that 
was the very same (Ustinction which the Pagans served 
themselves of to excuse the worship they rendered to tiie 
statues of their gods, alleging that any one very much wrcmged 
them, in imagining that they served stocks of wood or stooes^ 
but their devotion was carried out only to those objects that 
those statues represented. They defended the invocation of 
saints by that distinction, that they did not pray to them as 
the authors of those graces which they desired? but only as 
they were mere intercessors before God. But yet the veij 
Heathens said the same as to those prayers which they ofli^ 
ed up to their inferior gods, whom they acknowledged to he 
but as the friends and favourites of the great God, whom they 
made use of towards him to obtain blessings for themselves. 
They defended a set of opinions and customs in their religioOi 
by saying that they were the traditions which they had 
received from the hands of their fathers : but that defence had 
yet this unhappiness, that it favoured the Jews against thoee 
censures of Jesus Christ, and that which Jesus Christ hod 
wholly beaten down by those words, " In vain do they wor-. 
ship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men." 
Matth. 15. 9. 

8. We might here very well join to what has been swd, 
the scandal our fathers must needs have taken at that school- 
divinity which for a long time had filled the world with 
questions not only vain and frivolous, but pernicious also, 
and leading men to wickedness : we could make a long cata- 
logue of those questions, if the common interest of Christianity 
did not oblige us to conceal them from the Public; but be- 
cause we fenr the ignorant or the malicious will lay it to our 
charge that we would impose on the world under a pretence 
of an all'ected modesty, we will send our readers to that 
collection which Cardinal Perron himself has made in his 
Treatise of the Eucharist, (page 920.) where I assure myself 
they will find on one only article, which is that of the In- 
carnation of the Word, more than enough to justify that which 
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I have flaid. What can anv oiie think of such a manner of 
(reatii^of the mysteries ofreli^on, and of that art they luid 
joiiied with it, to defend all things by, and that even the most 
nemote fiom sense, and by distinctions crude and senseless, 
if it were not that all that was very likely to raise an abimdance 
)f errors, and excellently contrived for the maintaining of all 
ludi as ignorance, passion, engagements, or interests, would 
fel have produced? I know that tlie wiser sort among our 
idvemries are themselves ashamed of it, but they cannot 
leny that it was almost the only way of teaching tiie divi- 
lifcy of R«ne for a long time before the Reformation, and 
hat it was but a very just prejudice against the state of 
digkni, that depended so absolutely on that of the Schools. 

9. One of the effects of that disorder of the schools, was 
he vitiating of Christian momlity, by the introduction of 
livers destnictive maxims, which tended only to corrupt men's 
ninds and hearts, as well in respect of piety towards God, 
It of justice and common charity toward men, and of that 
bemperanoe that every man ought to maintain in his actions. 
[t would be too long to relate in this place all the proofs that 
make good this charge; I shall content myself to allege only 
some pieces that have made too much -noise in the world to 
be unknown: they are on one side the Provincial Letters 
ascribed to Mr. Paschal, and some other trealit^s which wo 
have seen published againstr the Moral Divinity of Uie Jesuits ; 
and, on the other side, the Apology for the Casuists, and the 
Book of AmedeuB Guimenius. Those former pieces accuse 
the Jesuits of teaching and establishing maxims, rash, erro* 
neoii0, scandalous, and altogether contrary to good manners; 
and the others let us sec that the doctrine of the Jesuits in 
that respect is wholly like to that of the ancient school-men, 
and that one cannot condemn the Jesuits without condemning 
Bt the same time the whole ancient school of the Roman 
Church. For example, the one sort accuses the Jesuits of 
teaching that it is lawful for one man to rejoice within him- 
self at the death of another, and to desire it, not only when K 
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is an evil to him who suffers it, but also i^hen it is advan- 
tageous to him who desires it: but Guimenius shews us that 
that is exactly the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas, of Cajetan, 
and divers others, who all maintain the same. The one 
accuses the Jesuits for teaching Uiat it is but a venial sin to 
be di8obedient to divine inspirations: but Guimenius diews 
that that is also the doctrine of Aquinas and Cajetan. They 
accuse the Jesuits of teaching that it is lawful to advise and 
at the same time to draw in a man to commit a lesser sin, to 
avoid a greater evil ; as to persuade a lascivious man to mere 
fornication, that he may avoid committing adultery: but 
Guimenius proves this to be the doctrine of Cajetan, Scotus^ 
and Sylvester Prierias. They accuse the Jesuits of maintain^ 
ing that a man may not only not remove an occasion or 
ground of sin from another whom they know will abuse it to 
that end, but that they may at the same time present it to 
him, and by that means lay a snare for him to make him M 
into sin, provided they do it with a good intention, either to 
correct his viciousness, or to make him shun some other in- 
convenience; so that a Husband who is Jealous of his wife'» 
committing adultery, may present her with an opportunity 
or occasion to commit it, and a father may lay an occasion in 
his children's way to steal from him: but Guimenius lets us 
see that this is the very opinion of Aquinas, Scotus, Navarre, 
and of Cajetan. I omit an abundance of other beastly cases, 
which no one can propose without wounding his modesty. 
They will say to this, it may be, that tlie Sorbonne has 
censured that Book of Guimenius : but this answer signifies 
nothing, for wc are not concerned to know what the Sorbonne 
holds in these days, nor what it approves or condemns, but 
to know whether those authors that Guimenius has allied 
are well or ill quoted, whether it were not true that those 
scandalous and pernicious maxims were taught in the school 
in the duys of our fathers, and whether our fathers ought not 
to have looked on them as evident and cert^n proofs of a 
great corruption / 
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10. I know not whether we might not here make a parti- 
cular reflection on the procedure of the Council of Constance, 
whidi, notwithstanding the safe conduct granted hy the 
Emperor Sigismund to John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
made no scruple to condemn them to he burnt alive, and to 
cause that sentence of their condemnation to be executed : for 
to that council violated the public faith, by a most solemn 
and resplendent action. But it was not contented with that, 
unless it did at the same time add a decree tiiat it expressly 
made on that subject, bearing this with it, that all letters o( 
safe cMiduct granted to heretics by any emperors, kings, or 
prinoeB) ought not to hinder the judges (to whom it should 
appertain to take cognizance of their crimes, whether they 
were lay-men or church-men) from proceeding against them, 
and punishing them with the greatest severity.''^ iEneas 
Sylvius relates that that sentence, through the fdrce of which 
they were exposed to Uie fire, was given in full coimcil. 
Ltoia Cff, says he, in cancessu Patrum adkpersus contumaces 
senteniia^ Oremandos esse qui Doctrinam Ecclesias respue- 
reitif prior igitur Joannes comhustus esty Hieronimus diu 
pasiea in vineulis habitus^ dum resipiscere nollety part 
tuppUcio qffectusA He adds, that those two men suffered 
that torment with an admirable fortitude, singing of hymns in 
the midst of the flames. This was in that time very astonish- 
ing, to see a council gathered in a body, wholly intent upon 
the ^qffliflwg the death of two Christians; since it is certain 
amcmgst Christians, that the Church has no power over the 
temporal lives of men. But that scandal was yet made 
greater by the way they carried it on; for to come to that, 
tbey made no difficulty of violating all that was the most 
aacrsd and inviolable in human society, I would say, tha 
public fidth given by the authentic authority of the sovereign 
floagistrate, and given with every appearance of their own 

* ConciL Constant Sess. 19. 

t ^neai Sylv. Uht Bohem. cap. S6. 
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consent, aa one may collect fit^i the words of iGneas Sylvius. 
For he says as that council was labouring in the aflairs of 
Bohemia, Placuit tandemySigismundo ImperaioresuadeHief 
Joannem Sr Hieronymum ad Synodum 'ooearh^Tkty . 
thought goody through the entreaties of the Emperof 
Sigismundy that John and Jerome should be called to tk$ 
Council. They then made no scruple of violating that fiufh 
to which they had consented, and not only to break it fay that 
action, and in that practice, but framed at the same time a 
decree to authorize that breach of faith, and made it a lawfid 
rule for posterity to go by. Who can deny that our ftthen 
had not here a just cause to be shaken at that management of 
affairs which had violently borne down all that wise and 
moderate men since have conceived, and that theyiiad not 
reason to join that to all those other things I have mentioned, 
as a most powerful prejudice against a religion that main- ' 
tained itself by such strange proceedings? 

11. They might have added also to the rest, methinks, the 
establishment of inquisitions, and usage of crusades against 
those who were pretended to be heretics. For it is most 
true that such a way of maintaining religion by toiments and 
armies raised by the clergy, as the Popes had used some ages 
since against the Waldenses, the Albigenses, the Wickliiites, 
and the Hussites, was not at all proper to make it be beloved, 
or to instil into men's minds an extreme good opinion of it 
There where they would introduce the faith by force, they 
shut up people's hearts instead of gaining them . That coone 
is good no farther than for temporal monarchies, or religions, 
where men are not much concerned whether they reign over 
the spirits of men, provided they reign over their bodies. 
But that is not at all the way that Jesus Christ uses, who sets 
up his throne in their consciences, and who knows no other 
conquests but those which the sword that c(»nes from his 
mouth gains. 

12. But besides those cruel ways which they made use of 
for the upholding their religion, they employed yet others as 
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wen as those, which, though they were not so severe, did not 
(sdl of being as odious, and of raising as strong suspicions 
against that religion itself. I might rank in this place those 
blae miracles which they invented every day to gain credit to 
some doctrines and devotions, which of themselves had no 
foundation at all-in the word of God. For every one knows 
how much these sort of &bles were in use in the days of our 
fethers, and some ages before, with what care they spread 
them among the people, in preaching them up with zeal and 
defending them with heat, and in stuffing their legends with 
them, and other books of tliat nature. But every one knows 
likewise that the greatest part of them were so grossly in- 
vented, that a very mean understanding could easily detect 
their felseness. We might join with those false miracles, 
those stories of visions or apparitions of the Blessed Vii^, 
or scxne other saint, to the religious men or women, which 
were so frequent, that one can find nothing else in the books 
of the monks of those ages. We might place here also those 
so often devised tales of the returns of souls out of purgatory, 
of their apparitions, tlieir complaints, and pitiful groans, of 
- their requests to be eased of their pains by their masses and 
foundations, and of the outcries and terrible din that they 
made upon men's least neglect to perform what they begged 
of them. I do not now examine whether those doctrines 
which gave ground to those pretended miracles, to those 
viiicms and apparitions, were evangelical or not; it- is enough 
for me to note, that that falseness which appeared in the 
greatest part of those gross inventions which were so often 
publicly d^ected, rendered that religion justly suspected, not 
only in respect of those opinions and devotions which they 
pretended to authorize by those frauds, but also in general as 
to all that which came under the name of traditions. 

13. Might we not say the same thing of so many foiled 

and supposititious books, the making and use of which ha4 

been ep fi«quent in the ages that preceded the Reformation; 

not to meddle with what is reported of the monks, that they 
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did not scrtiple to serve themselves by forged deeds, to enridi 
their convents, and gain privileges to them. Without toud- 
ing upon that, there are few persons that are ignorant of 
what character the Decretal Epistles of the ancient Popes 
are, collected under the name of one Isidore Mercator, 
whereof the Court of Rome has made so advantageous a xae 
iTor the establishing of its authority, and of the pretended 
donation of Constantine, by which that emperor is said to 
have given away the Roman Empire and all its rights tofte 
Pope. ' Every one knows also how they had foiged whole 
books and treatises under the most ancient and veneraHe 
names, as ttie Epistle of the Blessed Virgin to Saint Ignatins; 
the Works of Dionysius the Areopagite ; the Epistles of Saint 
Martial; the Acts of the Passion of Saint Andrew, by the 
Priests of Achaia ; the Liturgies of Saint James, Saint Peter, 
and of Saint Mark; and divers others of the same nature. 
None are ignorant how they had mingled some fklse pieces 
with the -true works of the Fathers, as in those of Justin 
Martyr, of Origen, of Saint Cyprian, of Saint Aihanashu, of 
Saint Hilary, of Saint Ambrose, of Saint Chrysostome, of 
Saint Jerome, of Saint Augustine, and almost generally of all 
the Fathers, whose names they have made use of to authorize 
their forgeries. None are ignorant what alterations they had 
made in the true writings of the Fathers, whether by chang- 
ing their Words, or adding to them, or sometimes in cutting 
off considerable clauses and whole passages entire. Who 
sees not that these ill practices, which of themselves are so 
odious in all sorts of matters, and especially in those of re- 
ligion, could not but increase the just suspicions that our 
fathers had of all that which they named tradition? 

14. We might make the same judgment of that visible 
abuse about relics which was brought into the Church. For 
on the one side, the devotion of the people was so hot as to 
that point, that it could not keep itself within any measure; 
and on the other, the cheats about them were so multiplied, 
that even those of the weakest understandings could not be- 
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hold them without being ashamed of them. That prodigious 
quantity of the wood of the true cross which is scattered over 
the world, witnesses this; as likewise the sHppers and hose 
of Saint Joseph; the shift of the Blessed Virgin, her coifs, her 
fillets, her girdles, her two combs, her clothes, her wedding- 
ring; the sword wherewith Saint Michael fought with the 
Devil; the twelre combs of the Apostles; some of tlie stones 
wherewith Saint Steven was stoned; the skin of Saint Bar- 
tholomew; the coals that broiled Saint Laurence; Aaron's 
rod; the bones of Abraham, of Jsaac, and Jacob; and beyond 
aO that, the multiplication of one and the same relic, which is 
to be found in divers places ; for there is nothing more ordinary 
than for one to sec two, three, or four bodies of the same 
saint, as of Saint Gervase, Saint Protais, Saint Sebastian, of 
Saint Pretonilla, Saint Anthony, and some others. All which 
beiiig very much recommended to the people as the true objects 
of their devotion, not only without any certain grounds, but 
very often with all the appearances of falseness, could not but 
oreate a vast prejudice of corruption in tliat church and re* 
ligion. 

IS. Moreover, when our fathers cast tlieir eyes upon the 
four chief means that God has established in his Church for 
the preserving of true faith and piety in it, which are, the 
Scriptures, the public worship, preaching, and the sacraments, 
uid when they considered after what manner they were 
iltjeied, and the use ,of all those means almost brought to no- 
hing, it was not possible they could do otherwise tlian con- 
rhide that corruption whereof we dispute. For as to the 
Scripture, instead pf nuking that the only rule of faith, they 
dad joined traditions with it ; that is to say, tlie most uncer- 
ain thing in the world, the most subject to impostures, and 
he most mixed with human inventions and weaknesses. 
nstead of recommending the reading of that divine word to 
he faithful, for their instruction and then- comfort, it could 
carce be found even in the hands of some ecclesiastics. And 
8 for the schools, they knew far better how to quote Aristotle, 

g2 
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the Master of the Sentences, Albertus Magnus, Saint Thomas, 
and Saint Bonaventure, than the Prophets and Apostles. As 
for the public service, they performed it some ages ago in a 
stmnge tongue unknown to the people, who by this meanl 
were deprived of that benefit which they might justly expect: 
BO that the assemblies were become, in that respect, springk 
stopped up for any public edification; and their little prayers 
themselves, the Lord's Prayer and the Creed, were then read 
almost only in Latin, and the women, and children, and 
people, seemed to know God only by the idea that was given 
them of that tongue, in which notwithstanding they under- 
stood nothing. As for preaching, besides that the pulpit ih 
the greatest part of that time was abandoned, we have yet 
some books of the seraions which they made in those days, 
as of Jacobus de Voragine, of a Menot, a Maillatd, a 
Barelette, a Discipulus de Temporfe, which did no very great 
honour to their age. They treat there far oftener of the 
legends of the saints, than the truths of religion; and tfadt 
which was yet more deplorable, instead of the word of God, 
they preached almost nothing else but scandalously extmvm- 
gant opinions, raw parallels of a saint with Jesus Christ, 
ridiculous stories, pleasant buffooneries, and such like things, 
which, to speak moderately, wei-e exceedingly remote from 
the natural design of the pulpit, and rendered it not only des- 
pised, but after a sort odious. 

For that which respects the sacraments, (not to touch on 
those multitudes of unprofitable ceremonies wherewith they 
had loaded them,) we must confess, that that opinion of the 
necessity of the intention of the priest, which was so generally 
taught in the school, and which Eugenius the Fourth had de- 
fined in his instruction to the Armenians in the Council of 
Florence^ it destroyed almost all the benefit of those sacred 
mysteries, and cast men's consciences into perpetual scruples 
and uncertainties. For unless they could establish a revelation 
for every particular Christian, what assurance could we have, 
that he who administers the sacrament to us, had an intention 
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to do that which the Church enjoins him to do, or that he had 
not an intenti<xi o»trary to that of the Church? What 
assurance could be given, that in all that long train of priests, 
bishops, and popes, that is to say, the bishops of Rome, who 
had been fiom the beginning of Christianity down to this 
present time, there had not been any in whom that intention, 
whidi they make so necessary to the operation of the sacra** 
ment,: had been defective? Yet if one only priest that shall 
happen to. baptize a pope, had not had an intention to baptize 
him, or if he himself was not truly a priest, by the deiault of 
theinftention of him who gave him orders, or him who baptized 
him; if one only bishop who confers orders on a pope then 
when he is made priest, had not an intention to do what the 
Cfaurdi pretends to do, all that.which would come in conse« 
quenoe of that debult would be spoiled, the bishops that that 
pope afterwards should promote would not be lawful bishops, 
the priests c» whom those bishops had conferred orders would 
tie no kwfiil priests, and the sacraments that those priests 
should admimster would not be lawfully administered. What 
could our fttiiers think of such a dreadful confusion, which 
they knew not how to undo, unless by supposing a perpetual 
miracle? Which is, that God shouM have so over- ruled the 
intenti(Mi of all those men, that howsoever wicked, atheistical, 
hypocritical, or profane they should have been, yet that not 
one of them nevertheless should fail in having an intention to 
do that which the Church enjoins. But what assurance have 
we of such a miracle, or what promise can we find of it in the 
Scripture? Not to insist here, that it very ill agrees with the 
doctrine of those among them, who make the will of man so 
much lord of all his actions, that whatsoever grace God shall 
manifest towards it, it remains always indifferent and free to 
follow that grace, or to reject it. It is then very certain that 
;hitherto our fathers could not be very much edified in the 
point of the sacraments in general ; but they were yet far less 
in the matter of the sacrament of the eucharist in particular. 
For if we look only on one side, they were plunged into that 
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perplexity about the intention, where they taught one another 
that the transubstantiation of the bread into the body of Jesus 
Christ was the effect of that consecration, and that they were 
bound to worship the host after the words of consecration, as 
being Jesus Christ himself. What assurance could they have 
of so important a change? Since it also depended upon so 
impenetrable a secret as that of the intention of the priest, 
which could only be known by God alone, what a^uranoe 
could they have that they were not deceived? What grouiid 
had they to give a supreme worship to an object of whidi 
none could have any certainty of faith, what likelihood thqf 
should believe it to be that which it was pretended to be, and 
that it ought to be reckoned an adorable object? What fiiee- 
lihood that God would have given to his church so doabtfiil 
an object to be the object of perpetual adoration? Which on 
ono side, is so visible and so determinate that one may alwi^ 
say. Behold it^ but of which notwithstanding no one can lie 
assured that it is that indeed? Is it any ways agreeable to his 
goodness and his wisdom, to leave the Church to be ferp^boBSj 
held in suspense in that inexplicable doubt, and exposed to 
the danger of taking the bread for the true Son of God, and 
the wine for his real blood, and reduced to the necessity of 
putting that adoration daily to a hazard upon the credit of one 
man? 
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CHAP. IV. 

lUCR A CORRUPTION OF THE LATIN CHITRCH AS 
FATHERS HAD CONCEIVED, WAS NO WATS AN 
MtlBLE THING. 

* 

B things were well nigh the chief olgects that struck 
ids of our fethers, and led them to, a more strict exa- 
n of the matters of that religion. Whether those 
I were weak or strong, just or unjust, I leave to ttw 
nk of every rational man to determine. 
'some may say, what, did your fathers never call to 
ittt maxim, so common, and so generally received in 
ijBy That the Church could not err, at least in matters 
; to fidth, and the general rules of manners ? And if 
id so called it to mind, could they not by that very 
Bmfy have repelled all those importunate prejudices of 
ioD which you have set before us ? 
imot be doubted but our fathers did often think of it; 
Emnot likewise be imagm^, that they would not hava 
Mired to seardi a little more narrowly upon what that 
was founded, what construction they ought to make 
', in a word, that corruption, whereof they saw siwh 
gns, had been a thing absolutely unpossible. 
f then, in the first place, that one of the thoughts 
)6t naturally fell into their minds, upon this matter, 
s; That the same thing which has liappened almost 
iiman affairs, might very well befall the Christian Re- 
1 the space of about five hundred years, wherein it had 
the hands of the * Romans. Every one might observe 
changed by the succeeding age, to be rendered so as 
not be kilown, and to become quite another thing than 

* Latins. 
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it was at first, according as they degenerated fixxn their origi- 
nal. That inclination that men had to alter the first institu- 
tions of things, to add to them, or diminish from them, to gi?e 
to them new forms and new customs, reigned at least as much 
in our western parts, as among other nations. It reigned aba 
so universally, that there was nothing reserved from its do- 
minion, either in their languages, or their discipline, or their 
professions, or in the governments of the people, or in their 
laws, or in the distribution of justice, or, in one word, in aay 
of those things that depend in any manner whatsoever (» the 
management of men. It had been then a kind of miracle, if 
religion had been spared, and its truth, its worship and 
customs, regarded and kept with so great care, that nothing 
should be altered in that, either by additions or diminutioni. 
And we cannot say that religion, being so heavenly and divine, 
a thing, is also above all those accidents. For it is moattiuD 
that it is divine in itself, and consequently inviolable dtjun^ 
and of right; but there is none that sees it not in eflect too 
often violated through the rashness of men; and our b3iia% 
were not ignorant, that as perfectly holy as it was, y«t it wai 
found to be as much or more exposed to the passicma and dis- 
orders of the soul of man, as all other things. 

2. But besides that general inclination which never fails to 
change things from their natural state, our fathers could not 
but know also, that all men did very much lean towards 
superstitions and errors in the matters of religion; they saw 
tlie proofs of this in those chimeras wherewith the false re- 
ligions had filled the world: chimeras that were yet so mud 
the more strange, as those people who believed and authorized 
them, as the Greeks and Romans did appear, as to eveiy thiaig 
else to have minds exceedingly enlightened (and refinedj 
which made our fathers clearly see that blind love that mea 
always had for errors in the matters of religion. And without 
doubt, that very thing carried them out to suspect that that 
pretension to infallibility was null and vain, and that there 
might very well be corruptions in the state of the Church of 
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those times ; for what likelihood was there, that that ill inclina- 
\Mii should haYe hadno place among those of the Latin Church, 
that it was wholly extinguished beyond a possibility of return- 
mg^, or that the enemy of our salvation would not make use of 
k for our destruction, or that having made use of it, it should 
lemain so long without any effect during the course of so 
many ages? "■ 

3. The example of the Church of Israel, whereof the Bible 
teacheth us the history, confirmed our &thers in those 
thoughts. That was the very Church of God, as well as that 
of the Christians : that church was purchased by the blood of 
Jesus Christ, as well as ours, although that blood had hot 
yet been shed. God not only kept his chosen and his truly 
fidthful under that ministration, but he had not any other 
church, nor any other ministry in all the world, for the salva- 
tion of his children. Whence it follows not only that God 
had the same concern in the preservation of the purity of that 
church, as of that of the Latin Church, but that he had yet a 
fiur greater. For above this, that church had external help 
for the conservation of its purity, far greater than the Latin 
Church ever had. For it was shut up in one people, 
and in one country only. It had but one language, but one 
tabernacle, but one temple, but one civil government, but 
one political law, and but one king; where the Western 
Church had all those apart in many places. And yet not- 
^ihstanding all that, it could not be kept from corruptions, 
not only at one, but divers times : not only in matters of small 
consequence, but after a strange manner, by a heap of de- 
praved traditions, by false glosses on the law, by open idola- 
tries, and by a multitude of other things, wherewith their 
Isroi^ts reproached them. Had they not then very great 
Reason to think that the Latin Church, which had no peculiar 
IKomises that it should be kept from corruption, in being dis* 
linguished from that of Israel, was not more happy than that 
in the conservation of its purity ? 

4. To this example of the Church of Israel, our fathers ad- 
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joined that of the Greek and other eastern churches, which 
God had at first honoured witti Christianity, as well as the 
Latin ; and that the times had nevertheless so disfigured th»n, 
that they did not any farther appear to be what they weie 
heretofore. Indeed into what errors and superstitions did not 
those churches fall? And in how many points does not the 
Church of Rome find itself to differ at this day from them? 
Some of them observe circumcision with baptism, others keep 
up the sacrificing of living creatures, after the manner of the 
Jews ; some solemnly every year baptize their rivers and their 
horses ; others believe that the smoke of incense takes away 
their sins; others hold that the prayers of the feithful deliver 
from the pains of damnation those souls that are then in heD; 
others give passports in due form to the dying, to carry them 
to Paradise ; and a thousand other such-like impertinencies 
that are found to be established among those people: why 
mi^t it not be possible that the Latin Church should have, 
degenerated as well as those churches? Is it, that their Chris- 
tianity was from the beginning different from that of the 
Latins? or is it because the Latin Church had some peculiar 
privileges beyond all others? No, certainly, their vocation 
was equal on one part, and on the other; and the nature of 
things being so, if those nations had corrupted themselves, 
those of Rome might corrupt themselves as well as they. 

5. Our fathers, who were not ignorant of those examples^ 
could not, in my judgment, but represent to themselves also 
the times past, wherein errors and corruption had visibly pre- 
vailed over the truth, even then when those very churches of 
the East and West were joined together in one body. They 
knew that which had passed in the Council of Antioch, in 
favour of the Macedonians; in the Councils of Sirmium, of 
Milan, of Ariminum, at Selucia, and at Constantinople, in 
favour of the Arians; and in a Council at Ephesus, in fevour 
of the Eutychians; without thinking of that which they said 
of those two Councils held at Constantinople in favour of the 
Iconoclastesj (or abolishers of images,) the one under the 
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Bmperor Leo Isauricus, the other under Constantine Copro- 
aimus. That very thing was an evident token to them, tliat 
tfae Latin Church might be very hkely in their times fallen 
into other corruptions, and that error had triumphed over 
Uruth. For it was not at all impossible, that that which had 
happened frequently in respect of some errors, might not yet 
with greater success and longer duration happen in respect of 
other errors. 

6. Moreover, they observed that Councils of a great name 
among the Latins, as those of Constance and Basil, had been 
i^ected and opposed by other Councils, and that in the most 
weighty points of religion, to wit, in the case of the supreme 
authority that ought to govern the Church upon earth. Fur 
some raised the authority of the Councils above that of the 
Pope, and others would have it that the Popes should have an 
absolute and an independent and perfectly monarchical 
rule over the Church. What could our fathers conclude 
Grom so manifest a contest, if not, that it had a vast confusion 
in it, and that it was exceeding necessary to the quiet settling 
»f their minds and consciences, to enter on an examination of 
liat which those men taught in the business of religion ? 

7. Our fiithers were confirmed in that design, when they 
let before their eyes those obscure ages tl^rough which the 
!jatin Church had past. For who knows not what the ninth, 
&iihy and eleventh centuries were, not to speak of those that 
cdlowed them? As for the ninth, Baronius is forced to con- 
dode the history of it with saying, " That it was an age of 
ifl&ction to the Church in general, and chiefly to the Church 
)f Rome; as well by reason of the complaints it had against 
the princes of the West and E^st, and the schism of Photius, 
GM by reason of intestine and implacable war$, which had 
began then to be formed within the very bosoni of that church . 
That this age was the most deplorable, ^n4 dismal, above al) 
the rest, because those who ought to have been watchful in 

the government of the Church, not only slept profoundly, but 

the very same persons laboured ^U they could entirely to 

ii3 ' ' ' 
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drown the apostolic ship."* For the tenth, as there sre 
very few persons but will acknowledge that it was buried in 
darkness more gross than that of Egypt, so it will be needlees 
here to produce the proofs. The eleventh was scarce happier, 
and Baronius begins the history of it with a remark of so 
universal a corruption of manners, chiefly amoi^ Jhe diurch- 
men, '^ that it had made way," says he, " for the common 
belief of the near approach of Antichrist, and of the end of the 
world,"t How could it be possible, that during such gloomy 
times, religion, faith, and worship, should be'preserved with- 
out any alteration? Saint Paul has joined together faith anda 
good conscience as two things that mutually sustain one 
another, and has taken notice that those who cast off a good . 
conscience, make shipwreck of the feith. 1 Tim. 1. 19. "In 
effect." saith Saint Chrysostome, " then when men kad cor- 
rupted lives,^ it is impossible they should keep themselm 
from falling into perverse doctrines. "$ 

8. To these considerations, we might join that of the two 
sorts of philosophies which successively had reigned in the 
Church, to wit, the one of Plato and the other of Aristotle, to 
whose principles they had strove to accommodate the Chris- 
tian religion. For it is scarce to be conceived but that mixture 
of Platonic and Peripatetic opinions with the doctrines of 
Jesus Christ, should have defaced the faith, and quite altered 
his true worship. It was for this reason that Saint Paul had 
cautioned the faithful to take heed that no one seduced them 
through philosophy and vain deceitful reasonings, after the 
traditions of men, after the rudiments of the wisdom of the 
world, and not after Jesus Christ Coloss. 2. 18 — 20. 

9. They will say, without doubt, that all these considera- 
tions, how strong soever they appear, do yet make no moie 
than conjectures and likelihoods, which ought to have beau 
immediately stifled by the only name of the Church, which 

• Baron, ad Ann. 890. t Baron, ad Ann. lOOK 

1 Ghnsost. in 1 Tim. l. horn. 5. 
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improves so profound a respect fcnr itself in the souls of all 
true believers. But that very thing served but to increase 
the just suspicions of our &thers; they understood what re- 
spect they owed to the Church ; but then they were not ignorant 
how easy it was to be deceived by so specious a name. Tljat 
visible society of men who profess Christianity, which we call 
the Churdi, is not wholly composed of true believers, it takes 
into its bosom a great number of false Christians, of wicked^ 
worldly, and hypocritical men, who are mingled with the 
good, aa chatT amongst the wheat, or as the mud of the stream 
is with the water of the fountain. And as, on the one side, 
the fidse Christians are not all so after the same manner, for 
some are full of light and knowledge, others of ignorance; 
same are pro&ne, others superstitious; one sort are full of 
contrivances and intrigues in the affairs of religion, others 
take little care of its interests ; scnne are amlntious, others 
<M)vetous, others fierce and inflexible, others full of impostures 
and deceits, according as we see those different humours or* 
dinarily reign among the men of the world; so, on the other 
side, the true believers who are in the same visible society 
have not all of them the same degree either of knowledge or 
sanctificaticMi, that they have more or less of natural light, 
more or less of supernatural grace, more or less of zeal, of 
courage, or of vigour, according to the measure of the spirit 
that is communicated to them; it is now almost scarce con* 
oeivable, that that medley should not corrupt religion in a long 
train of ages, and that it should not cause to enter in maxims, 
doctrines, services, and customs, far more conformable to the 
spirit of the world, than to that of Jesus Christ. " There 
needs but a little leaven,'' saith Saint Paul, ^^ to corrupt the 
whole mass.*' 1 Cor. 5. 6. From thence, that two parties, 
whereof the one is good, the other is evil, are joined tc^ther, 
experience always instructs us, that the ill does far more easily 
deprave the good, than the good improve the bad. And we can- 
not say that God is bound to hinder that corruption, and that 
otherwise his Church would perish from the earth : for besides 
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Church. '^ The mystery of iniqiiity whidi had b^an to 
work," or to form itself, couM not be conceived of but under 
ibe idea of a secret plot, whose lowest ibundatioiis were hid 
in the very days of the Apostles, and whi€^ must at length 
after a long train of ages have come to its utmost pitch, and 
be manifested. And as to that other passage, it supposes id 
the first place a captivity of the people erf" God; ^ Go out of 
Babylon." Secondly, a captivity of that people, who did noC 
yet fail to be the people of God, " Go out of her, my pe<^." 
And in the third place, a captivity, in which, while they 
abode, they were in danger of partaking of the sins of theif 
oppressors, ^' Lest," it adds, ^'in partaking of its sins^ ye 
partake also of its plagues." All that formed an idea ()f a 
Church that groaned under the weight of a great ccMrruption^ 
which easily gave way to that thought, that it might possiUjr 
be the latin Church as soon as any other, aiiS that it fn^iit 
as well fall out in the times of our fathers, as in any other 
season. 



CHAP. Y. 

MORE PARTICULAR REFLECTIONS UPON THAT PRIVI- 
LEGE OF INFALLIBILITY WHICH THEY ASCRIBE TO 
THE CHURCH, AND OF ITS AUTHORITY, 

ANY one may now see, methinks, from what I have laid 
down, what judgment ought to be made of that pietended in- 
fallibility that the Latin Church ascribed to itself, and by what 
means they would shut our eyes, and reduce us to a slaviih 
obedience. We shall yet nevertheless make here soa» re- 
flections upon it, and see whether it has any solid foundation, 
and any justice in that claim. 
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1. But before we proceed &rther, it will be necessary to 
know what they understand by that infallible Church, and 
examine all the senses that may be given to this proposition, 
That the Church cannot err: for our adversaries themselves 
very difieiently understand it. In the first place, then, if 
they would plainly say. That that which has been believed, 
and universally practised, by all those who have composed the 
body of the visible Church, throughout the extent of all ages, 
is InMlibly true; I say that it is a very useless principle, 
since, to speak according to men, it is impossible to know 
that which has been so believed, and universally practised. 
So that (me need say no more against it, but to send back 
those men to an infallibility of that nature. Who could 
make a search so jtist, so clear, and so general as he ought, 
to assure himself of the unanimous consent of all the particu- 
lar members, unless he could raise all that were dead, and 
understand them one after another? I acknowledge that we 
have the books of the ancients ; but all have not wrote, and 
who can warrant us that those who have not wrote had the 
same sentiments with those that have ? Who can warrant 
that the many books that are lost were not in very many 
points contrary to those that are extant? Who can teach us 
nicely to distinguish what those authors have wrote in copy- 
ing out of, or in imitating one another, from their true and 
natural sentiments ; and that which they have wrote on their 
own heads, from that which they have wrote as witnesses of 
the general belief of their ages ? Who can assure us that they 
were not sometimes deceived in taking for the general 
belief or practice of the Church, those things which were not 
tol For the same case happens in these very days, that as 
to thoise things that seem so exceeding clear, there are yet a 
■ort of men who would persuade us, that we do not very Well 
and perfectly know what is the general belief of the Church 
of Rome, and that we m^y very easily deceive ourselves, and 
deceive others; how much more then heretofore, when those 
things were by nothing near so clearly decided, and so mani- 
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fefit as they are now at this day? Who can escactly oiough 
tell us what those articles were wherein all the ancients were 
universally agreed, and those wherein they did not agree, since 
it has very often fell out that one and the same author hai 
wrote things very contrary upon one and the same subject? 
Who can assure us that what three or four ancient authois 
had wrote after an agreeable manner, was not one of those 
particular deviations from the truth, which one may (Aea 
discover in them, which does not at all binder, but that the 
contrary opinion may be more received, and mare general? 
In fine, there is nothing so vain and so fallacious, as that pre- 
tended infallibility of the Church, if they restrain it to thoie 
doctrines which shall be found established by. the unanimous 
consent of all persons and of all ages. 

Moreover, such a kind of infallibility would not only have 
been no hinderance to our &thers from entering <m an exa- 
mination of the matters of religion, but it would also haie 
obliged them to it. f^or they must always have known 
whether that which was taught and practised in the Churdi 
in their days, concerning faith and worship, had been con- 
firmed by the consent of all the foregoing ages, which they 
could never have known but by such an examination. So 
that those who in these days dispute with us about the right 
of the Reformation, will never find any reason on their side. 
The Church of Rome must needs be very infallible with 
them, but it can be so but in one respect ; I would say, in 
those matters wherein she agrees with tlie Church through- 
out all ages, and with all those persons who compose it, 
which could not in the least have taken away her possibility 
of erring m those matters wherein she should withdraw he^ 
self from the ancient Church, and by consequence she must 
submit herself, her decisions, her doctrines, and her custiMns, 
to a rule and an authority that was superior, according to 
which they ought to be examined. 

2. If they understand by it, that the Church in eveiy age 
cannot err, that is to say, for example, That that which was 
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believed and generally practised, and beyond all controversy, 
in the Church in the d^ys of our fathers could not be other- 
wise than true and good, I say tliat they make this a princi- 
ple which cannot be to any purpose, and from whicli they 
cannot draw any advantage. For how could they assure 
lliemflelves that all those who made up the body of the visible 
Church a little before the Reformation, did well approve of 
the doctrines that they then taught, and the worship that was 
then practised, and how could they distinctly and precisely 
affirm, that any such thing had beeir generally received? For 
it cannot be imagined, under a pretence that some certain 
opimoDs had been ordinarily taught in the schools, or that 
certain devotions had been commonly used, that they should 
be brought into the public service, and spread over their 
Ifooks under that same pretence ; it cannot I say be imagined, 
that there had not been many in the world who disapproved 
thena, and looked on them as errors and abuses, although they 
did not finbear as yet to abide with the rest in the same com- 
inunioD. And it was certainly from thence, that as soon as 
-our first reformers had began to speak openly against such 
Idbd of things, their voice was heard, and their words re- 
.ceived with the applauses of, and being followed by a great 
jpart of Europe. For that was from no other reason, but be- 
icause they found all matters ordered so readily, and that for 
a long time they had vehemently breathed after reformation. 
There is then nothing more ridiculous, than when they would 
flend us back to an in&llibiiily which could never be found 
there, snd of which they can give us no marks or sure cha- 
jBcAjesrs that may be had there. Besides which, if the Church 
is not infallible, but only in those things that are generally 
believed and approved of without all disputes, and if it may 
err in other matters, none can blame our fathers for having 
entered on an examination of them, since it had formal oppo- 
sitions to one part of the Church in a great many points, as 
in the opposition of the Berengarians, the Waldcnses, I he 
Albigenses, the Wickliffites, and the Hussites. 1h.*y will 

i2 
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say that these were such heretics as the Church had canr 
demned. But this answer will be but a mere fallacy; for if 
then when the Church was divided into two parties, and that 
which was the weaker should have been condemned by the 
stronger part; they would treat all those as heretics who 
should have been condemned, to elude under that pretence 
the weight of their opposition, and that they might still attri- 
bute infallibility to the stronger party, in respect of those 
very things that are contested, this is but to deceive our- 
selves, to say at the same time, that the Church is not in&I- 
lible, but only in regard of those things that all generally hxM 
without controversy. They ought to change their principle, 
and to say the same of it that they affirm in the case of that 
contestation, that their infallibiUty follows the stronger side, 
and that those who oppress the other by their intrigues, by 
their authority, by the force of their arms, or otherwise, are 
the truly infallible, since the opposition of the others ou^ 
not to be looked on but as the insurrection of heretics, and not 
as just opposition. It will always depend on the most powet- 
Ail to make themselves infallible, by beating down all tbsi 
oppose themselves; for there will need no more for that pur- 
pose than to condemn thpm, and they are presently heretics, 
excluded from all right in their oppositions; either this is that 
which I call a fallacy, or there never was any such thing in 
the world. 

3- But if they will indeed change their principle, and say, 
that that infallibility is to be placed in the greater number, in 
the ruling party, any one may convince them of the contrary, 
by the example of the Arians, who had made themselves 
masters of the Church, under the successors of Constantine. 
The greater part in the Council were for them, the pulpits 
were for them, the people followed them as they were led 
either by their own humours or by constraint and force, they 
persecuted the orthodox, which evidently shows the falseness 
of this proposition, That the greater number, or that side that 
finds itself the stronger, can never err. Jesus Christ had 
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neyer had any defenders, if in the days of his flesh all bad 
been persuaded of the truth of this maxim. 

4. This experience of the Arians makes it appear more evi- 
dently that infallibility could not be attributed to that which 
Ihey call the Church representative, that is to say, to the 
whole body of pastors, or, as they speak, to all the clergy: for 
it is but too true, that the whole body of pastors, assembled 
in a very great number at the Council of Ariminum, gave way 
to the Arian infidelity, by rejecting the word consubstantialj 
which signified that the Son of God was of the same essence 
with his Father, and declared only, ^^ that he was like to the 
Father, and that he was not a creature, as other creatures 
were," which supposed that he was a creature, although dif- 
ferent finom others. They will say that it was not of their 
own motion that these bishops made that Arian confession, 
but that they were forced to it by the Emperor's ministers: 
that moreover they were deceived by the Arians, not taking 
notice that that clause that the Son was not a creature as other 
creatures, made him always a creature, and in fine that they 
rejected the word o^o8<r»o< because they did not thoroughly un- 
<terstand it. But all that is not of any advantage to their 
cause; for if the whole body of pastors, assembled in council 
to decide matters of faith, did determine of heresy either out 
of weakness or through surprise or ignorance, since tliey de- 
termine of it in effect, what does it signify in what manner cr 
in what respect they determined it? Could they call those 
men infallible who were capable of making a wicked and in- 
fidel confession, in an article so fundamental as is that of the 
eternity of the person of the Son of God, in such a manner, and 
by such principles as that came to pass? We can never 
commit any faults, but that they must have some cause; but 
what cause soever they have, our faults are always faults, 
and certain arguments that we are not infallible. 

5. There are some of them that say, that councils are not 
infallible but when they are approved by the Popes. But 
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neither has that any solid ground, for how can an approliatkA 
which ordinarily passes after the separation of a council, 
possibly confer any infallibility on it? Has that any re- 
troactive virtue, and can that change the state of a thing al- 
ready past ? They will say, that the Pope does not confer 
any in&llibility on it, but only acknowledges it, and makes it 
to be acknowledged by others, and that his approbation is as 
the seal and impression that denotes that such a council 
ought to be held infallible. But if the Pope hitnself is not 
infallible, as the sounder part of the Gallican Chturch boldft 
that he is not, what certainty cfm his approbation give us ? 
May he not err in approving those Ihii^s which he ought 
not to approve, and in taking for infallible a council wMd 
was really deceived ? And let not any one say that I pro- 
duce the opinion of the Gallican Church to the prejudice of 
all the others, for after what manner soever it be, it seems to 
me that one may very well affirm, without offendKi^ any 
person, that it is not an article of the faith of the Churdiof 
Rome to believe that the Pope must needs be infellibfe, for 
otherwise the Gallican Church would be guilty of heresy. 
And from that only it follows, that one could have no such 
assurance as one ought to have to settle the mind and con- 
science in quiet, if it were possible for him to err in approv- 
ing a council, and by consequence, his approbation could not 
be a certain character of the infallibility of that council. 

But why do we use arguments in a matter in which ex- 
perience has sufficiently instructed us ? The Fifth Council 
assembled at Constantinople, on occasion of three books 
published, the one of Ibas Bishop of f]dessa, the other of 
Theodoras of Mopsucsta. and the oJher of Theodoret Bishop 
of Cyrus, was it not held in spile of all the oppositions of 
Pope Vigilius, did not that council condemn those writingsas 
heretical, against the express prohibitions that Vigilius had 
made, by a public decree to condemn them, and yet notwith- 
standing was not that very council in the end approved by the 
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suooessors of Vigilius, and in fine received throughout all the 
Church for a true and holy Oecumenical Council ?* Those 
approbations therefore are only a juggle, which wholly de- 
pend on the capricious humours of the Popes, on their dif- 
ferent interests, on their good or ill humours. One Pope 
disapproves of a council, and makes it void, to advance all 
that he does; by that the council is remote enough from in* 
fellibility, and ought not to be held for infallible : another Pope 
comes, and receives and approves of it, and l)ehold on a sud- 
den that council changes its condition and becomes infallible. 
Besides that, did not Pope Liberius approve an Arian 
counoU held at Sirmium, in subscribing an heretical confes- 
sion that had been drawn up, and which Ssrint Hilary calls 
tiie Arian perfidiousness, the heresy sprung from Sirmium, 
lor which he pronounced an anathema apdnst Liberius. t For 
what else was that subscription in consequence of which Li- 
berius embraced the communion of the Arians, but a ratifica- 
tion and real approbation of the act of an erroneous coun- 
cil ?$ and it signifies nothing to say, That Liberius was in 
exile when he committed that error, for without alle^ng 
here wfaait he himself declared to the Eastern Arian Bishops, 
That he was in peace and unanimity with them, and all their 
pievaioes, in good earnest, and that he had received that 
Catholic &ith with all his heart, that he had never in the 
least contradicted it, that he had readily given his consent, 
ibsA he followed and held it ; his exile and concern to get 
away from them, does not hinder but that it should be true, 
That he did approve an infidel confession, nor by conse- 
quence, letting us see, that it might very well happen. That 
the Popes did authorize the acts of wicked councils, and that 
it ought not to be pretended that their approbation makes. 

* Vide.BaroDium in Justiniano & Vigilio, Tom. 7» & ilrmundum 
pne&t in saecnDd 

t Hilar. In fragment. 

X Apiid Hilar, ibid. 
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councils infallible, nor that it has any certain groulid foif de- 
claring them to be such. 

6. That example of Liberius encounters also all thosewha 
ascribe that infallibility to the Popes ; for behold one in 
whom, by the testimony of St. Hilary,* and St. Jeroin,t 
that privilege had no effect. But as that opinion is not ge- 
nerally received in this kingdom; and we need not to fear 
objections from any here, so it is needless to refute them. I 
shall only say, that that dispute that is in the Church of 
Rome about those to whom this infallibility belongs, whether 
to the Pope only, or a council only, or to a council approved 
by the Pope, or to the Pope as the head of the council, lett 
us see that that pretence in general has no groimd ; for if 
in truth the Latin Church had that privilege, it would never 
be so uncertain as they have made it, but it would have been 
known a little more clearly where it resided. 

However it be, it plainly appears that the Latin Chwcii 
does not pretend to it as a law of nature, for she is composed 
of no different blood from the rest of men, nor as a right 
joined to the profession of Christianity, nor as a mere quality 
of a church, for in that case the Greek and other churrfies 
would have the same advantage, but that she pretends to it 
as a peculiar privilege, whereby they were distinguished 
from other churches, as the Greek and Armenian, &c. It 
appears that they would not set this prerogative before us, 
as a first principle, which is evident of itself, without need- 
ing any proof: for, in fine, it is not so clear that the Latin 
Church should be infallible, as it is that one and one make 
two, and that the whole is greater than any of its parts. It 
is then certainly but very reasonable to demand that they 
would give us the proofs and grounds of so important a 
right. I mean other proofs than those that are commonly 
taken from the same authority of that church. For it will 
not be enough to confirm that infallibility, for her only to say, 

* Hilar, ubi supra. t Hieron. in Chron. 
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/ttM $6; 6?c(kyetmhdi may say the same, and ydt not tobe- 
Ifeyed. They ought to produce probfs, and proofs that come 
from heaten, sincd there is none besides God that can confer 
ta great a tight, ahd tltey ought to show them to us, to the 
ted we may Judge of them and weigh their cogency ttid 
Mdh. That befaig so, I affirm that our fethers weiis bound 
to use all torts of rational methods to examine ttiat question, 
Whether the Cfautdi of RcHne was ihfaHiUe or ilot? and to 
look IQ both sides to settle themsehres in a good judgment. 
This is that which, iit my opinion, none will contest. But 
fium theiiee these things Will cleariy Mow. 1. That our 
filters had right to examine one of the tenets of the Latin 
Gburrii, which is that of her infellibility. 2. That they had 
fight to Jttdg^ of it according to the nature of those proofs 
Whidi pMsehted theitiselyes foir or against it. 8. That they 
nigtit lawfully reject it as felse, if ih their extoiination of it^ 
It appetfed to be &Ise. 4. Th&lt it is neither absurd nor rash 
td tmi^ltiibf, that evely oiie has right to examine a teiiet of 
thtt Chtttdh, atid to judge of it. 5. That all those general ob- 
jMCkUi Wbldi they have hitherto ftiade against that truth 
ai% Ate ttd fritolous ; such as these : That if One gite all 
thflft Ubetty of ejiaininitig, every one may make a religion df 
lija own. That then^ is no other way to keep then hi the 
«lity of the fldth; That he who examines, makes hihiself a 
SBiAfp above the Chtireh. That it is the ready way to bring 
m ft prifate spirit, and other such like things, all which are 
nrfUed bry that one example in the point of infkllibility. 
6. Thail if it is no ways absurd that every one Should have 
liglit loexainide a tc^iet of the Churdi that catmot be proved 
ottierwise than by the Scriptures, neither is it absurd to 
•ay, that that right of searching out the true sense of Scrip- 
ture belongs to every Christian. 7. That it is not absurd 
to say, that a believer is master of his own&ith, by depending 
only upon God, and independent on men. 8. That if every 
Christian has right to examine one of the chief articles of 
religion, it is no ways inconvenient to say that he has right to 
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examine all, for there is not less danger, nor less c^msequence, 
for all than for one. 9. In fine, it. will also follow from 
thence, that our fethers were bound up<ni that pretence of the 
Latin Church to examine all the points of that religion* For 
firmly to assure themselres of the truth of that privilege, it 
was not enough to consider it in its grounds and its causes, 
which are those proofs that they call a priori; they ought 
further to look on it in its effects, that is to say, to see it in 
the doctrines of that church, in its maxims, in its voice, and 
diligently to take notice whether they may see all tbe 
characters of in&llibility resplendent in it, ori^4ietber they 
may not discover some error. It was after this maimer tint 
the disciples of Jesus Christ acknowledged and cleaved to him. 
" I have given unto them," says he, '^ the words whidi thon 
gavest me, and they have received them, and have ioowii 
surely that I came out from thee.'' Jdm 17. 8. ^^ To whdm 
should we go?" said they to him; '^ Thou hast the woidtof 
eternal life." John 6. 68. Our fathers had so much the more 
reason to imitate them, when all the prejudices of conuptioB 
which we have taken notice of in the foregoing chapteiii 
presented themselves to their sight. They observed there all 
the characters of human weakness, of ambition, covetouoiefls, 
interest, negligence, of plotting contrivances, and of the spirit 
of the world, and all the other marks of fallible men; who can 
then blame them for holding so circumspect a course to come 
to the full and clear knowledge of the truth ? So that that pre- 
tence of infallibility was so far fix)m driving our fathers from 
the examining of those doctrines which were taught in their 
days, that the very same thing necessarily engaged and led 
them to it. 
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CHAP. VI. 

A2I EXAMIIf ATION OF THE PROOFS WHICH THEY PRO* 
DUOE TO ESTARIilSH TUB INFALLIBILITY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. 

LET 118 see nevertheless upon what foundations that pre- 
tended prerogative of&e Latin Church is buih. They pro- 
duce <m this subject some passages of Scripture, and some 
aigumenta. But as to tlie passages of Scripture, it is evident 
that there is not any one which respects more peculiarly the 
Latin Church than the Greek, the Egyptian, the Ethiopian, 
and oCben, every one of which has as much reason to apply 
them to themselves as the Latin. Yet we do not here dis- 
pute about a favour common to all Christian societies, but 
about a peculiar prerogative pretended to by the Latins . For 
tiiey are sD agreed that all other societies have errpd, notwith- 
standing all those passages. They ought then necessarily to 
allege something which belongs to the Latins peculiarly, ex- 
clusively from all others; or they ought to come to an 
acknowledgement that those passages do not at all establish 
the infidlibUity of a visible church, since if they did so esta- 
blish it, being so general as they are, they would have the 
same cogency in favour of the Greeks, the Armenians, and 
the Jacobites, as well as the Latins. 

1. In effect, one sort of those passages respects the true 

Churdi of Jesus Christ, that is to say, not tliat multitude of 

men who make profession of Christianity, or wlio live in the 

same external society of religion, but the truly faithfii], those 

holy men whom God has inwardly regenerated by his Spirit, 

and whom he leads to life everlasting. It is of tliat Church 

that it is said, That she is tlie body of Jesus Christ. Eph. 1. 

[ 23. That there is one body, and one Spirit, (Eph. 4. 4.) 

\ That Jesus Christ is her Head, (Eph. 5. 23.) That she is his 
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spouse. Hos. 2. 19. It is only of the truly fidthful and no 
otherwise that these promises are verified, " Upon this Rock 
will I build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not pie- 
vail against it." Matth. 16. 18. " I will be with you alwap 
unto the end of tha world." Matth. 28. 20. ^'I wiU pmy te 
Father, and be shall give you another Comforter, w1k> shfdl 
abide with you for ever." John, 14. 16. " The Spirit of 
truth shall lead you into all truth." John, 16. 13. " Whore 
two or three aie gathered together in my name, I wiH bi 
thare in the midst of them." Matth. 18. 20. These passngBS 
denote nothing like an infallibility, either in the wfade 
body of the visible Church, or m the side that is strongest, or 
in councils, or in the decisions of Popes, or in tradiliPBB 
ond ancient customs; but they only signify that 6od will 
have always some truly faithful upon tlie earth even unlo te 
end of the world, and that he will accompany thesa with suA 
9 measure of the light and grace of his Spirit, aa shafi in tta 
end bring them to the glory of his kingdom. 

!^ There are others, which they yet make use of, 6r ku 
to the purpose, because they signify only the duty of pasloni}' 
and what they are appointed to do, and not that, which in sfiict 
they shall do. Such as these: ^^Go, teach all natioos, 
baptizing them in the name of the Fatiier, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost." Matth. 28. 19. " Son of man, I have set thee 
for a watch-man over the house of Israel." Ezek. 33. 7. 
" The priest's lips shall keep knowledge, and they shall seek 
the law at his mouth." Mai. 2.7. "I have set watch-men 
upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, which shall never hold their 
peace day nor night." Isa. 62. 6. '^ And he gave some 
apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ." 
Eph. 4. 11. These and some other like passages show to 
what the office of the. ministry is naturally appointed, and 
the obligation of those tliat are called to it; but they are veiy 
far from giving from thence a prerogative of infallibility. 
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S. They allege also some passages that recommend to Uie 
Guthfiil the having a respect for and an obedience to their 
pastors. Sudiare these; ^' Hethathcarethyou,hearethme; 
mi he that i«jecteth you, rejecteth me." Luke 10. 16. '' Obey 
Qwm that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves: for 
fj^y watch for your souls.'' Heb. 13. 17. ^^ The Scribes 
avd the Pharisees sk in Moses' seat; all therefore whatsoever 
they bid you observe, that observe and do, but do not ye after 
llie^ VKOrics." Matth. 23. 3. But I cannot see what this last 
rajsaage sets before us, but that all those exhortations that 
God makes to the faithful to have a submissioTi to the word of 
tb^ir paators, denote very truly the duty of the people in that 
natter, but they do not in the least settle any infallibility in 
d|dr paalora. For is this that that Jesus Christ woukl say, 
Xhttt the Scribes and Pharisees, as long as they sat in the 
tjfaif of Moses, were in&llible : he that or\ the contrary accused 
tbem of having made void the commandments of God by 
their traditions, and who elsewhere grive his disciples such a 
cbaige to take heed of the leaven of the Pharisees, that is to 
aay, of tJieiF pernicious doctrines? How many times is that 
qbedieiiqcs that respect, and that iubmission, recommended 
U> chiUreB to give to their fatherF,, in the Scriptures ? Is it 
that tiie Scripture in that ascribe s to their fathers an infollibi- 
l|ty ? It is without doubt the Fling's pleasure that we should 
submit ourselves to his officers, and that we should obey 
them ; but he does not mean to advance them to be infallible, 
Qpr to Qcdain us to obey then\ if they shall happen to command 
us those things that are diroctly contrary to his service, and to 
l)iit fidelity which we owe to our sovereign. It is then true 
t|n|; all those exhortations to hear our pastors^ and to obey 
their words, a^e always to be restrained by this clause under- 
stood, aafar as their words shall be conformable to that of 

Ood; that they can never go beyond that, and that they can- 

ivA from thenpe draw any privilege of infallibility. 
4. As these gentlemen omit nothing that may serve for 

tttdr interests, so. they ordinarily make use of that passage in 
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the 18th chapter of St. Matthew, whore Jesus Christ prdaiiK 
that if anj' one receive an injury from another, he is to repnm) 
him between himself and him alone ; and if that first compUnt 
signifies nothing, then he must take witnesses with him; vai 
if he neglect to hear those witnesses, he is to tell it to the 
Church ; and if he neglect to hear the Church, he is to be unto 
us as a heathen and a publican. All that which follows in dw 
dose of that discourse of Jesus Christ shows, that he speaki 
there neither of faith nor worship, but of some private quarreb 
that we might have against our bretliren to be taken awqr, 
and of the use of that discipline. For the mind of our Lord 
is, that before we break off absolutely with our brethren, im 
should observe all the rules of charity, and that we should 
there make use of the Church ; but if he would refuse to heir 
the Church, that in that case it was allowed us to treat him 
no longer as a brother, but as a real stranger. Who sees not 
that if they would draw any thing of consequence from that 
X)assage, they ought to pretend that the Church is infiJEUe 
not in matters of faith, for they are not meddled with there; 
but in matters of feet, and in the censures that it gives upon 
private quarrels, in which nevertheless all the world agreel 
I hat she may lie deceived. And thorefon^ it is that these genlle- 
inou are wont to allege these 1 \st words, " Tell it to the Church, 
and if he will not hear the Ch?irch, let him be unto thee as the 
liealbons and publicans;" and they allege them also as sepa- 
rated from the se<|uel of that discourse, because otherwise they 
fould not but observe that the v would signify nothing to 
them. 

5. In fine, they produce those words of St. Paul to 
Timolby, " These things write I unto thee, hoping to come 
unto thee shortly: but if I tc^rry long, that thou mayest know 
how to l)ohave thyself in the house of God, which is the 
(Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth." 
1 Tim. 3. 14, 15. How, say they, can the Church be the pillar 
and ground of truth, if it is udt infallible in the doctrines it 
propoj?es as of faith, and in the worship which it practises? 
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But what likelihood is there that he would have established an 
opinion so important, as that of the infallibility of the Latin 
Church, on such metaphorical terms, which St. Paul did not 
make use of upon the sight of any infallibility, which should 
respeot no other but the Latin Church in particular, and whicli 
should much rather have respected the Church of £i^.esus, or 
the other Churche3 of Asia, where Timothy was then, when 
tiie AposUe wrote to him, which yet did not fail of felling into 
error; in terms which may be explained in divers senses, and 
which have been applied to divers particular bishops, without 
yet pretending to raise them up to be infallible, what colour^ 
I say, is there that they can prove the in&llibility of tha 
Church of Rome? It appears in the end of that discourse of 
8t. Paul, that he never thought of making the Church liifal*- 
lible, for in all that chapter, he aims at nothing else tlianto 
set down the duties of bishops and deacons ; and after having 
marked out in particular some qualities with which they ought 
to be endowed, and from what vices they ought to be mors 
especially exempt, after what manner they ought to govern 
themselves, he adds in the close of all, that he wrote all that 
to his disciple, to the end he might know how to behave 
himself in the house of God, which is the Church of the 
living God, the pillar and ground of the truth. Who seei^ not 
.that that in&llibility comes not in at all to the purpose in that 
dose of the discourse? Let the bishops, says he, and the 
deacons take heed they be wise, sc^ber, &c. That they hold 
the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience, that their wives 
should be honest and faithful in all things, that their children 
should be well educated, &c. And that which I say in 
general, I apply also to thee, Timothy, to the end thou 
mayest live unblameably in the house of God, in the Church 
of the living God. Add, according to the uiterpretation of 
these gentlemen, which Church is infallible and carmot err; 
and there is nothing of any natural connexion in it. On the 
contrary, that conceit of the infallibility of the Church, accord- 
ing to the principle that our adversaries make use of in the 
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doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, wdold hilrdentheA 
in security ; for let them do as they will, all would go well, 
and after whatsoever manner the pastors govern, the Chmdi 
could never be cor rupted, nor its truth be lost. Which WodI 
seem far moFQ proper to inspire negligence into the bishops, 
than to pjiiimate them to do their duty. In effect, if they cto- 
not tell how to exhort men by motives of that nature, Amy 
<Hight then to confess the truth, to wit, that these wotds, tkt 
piUar and ground of Ike truth, note the end and natuml desigil 
of the Church, that for which she is made, and to whi^ Ae 
is called, which is to sustain and bear the truth, and to mdra 
it subsist in the world, and so the discourse of the ApoMk 
appears very just, and well connected: behold, says he, aftrt 
what manner the bishops ought to frame their course, an 
after what scMrt thou oughtest to live in the Church of God, U 
behaving thyself in it so, as remembering that God hu 
appointed it to be the pillar and ground of his truth ; live tfaef^ 
fore in that manner that may answer that end, or that nattM: 
appdntment of the Church. Just as if the Kii^, ethtittiif 
one of the officers of his Parliament to do his duty^ dunddteE 
him. That he lived in a body that was the pillar and gtaaHC 
of justice, and the rights of the crown; that is to say, whidik 
naturally ordained for the maintaining justice in the state, aik 
to defend the rights of the crown. But as that speech of thi 
Prince would not establish any privilege of infallibility in flu 
Parliament, so neither can that of the Apostle do it Oat (hi 
Church : for societies do not always follow their natural ap 
pointments, we see that they often enough depart from them 
I confess that the Church does not always wartder fhnn it 
end, nor in all things; yet it cannot also be imagined that sb 
never departs : for the wicked are mingled with the good ii 
the same society, the dignities of the Church are sometimei 
to be found more possessed by the men of the worVJ than bj 
the truly faithful; the very best men themselves are subjec 
to weaknesses, and they sometimes conmiit fauHs of that im- 
portance, tliat may consequently be dilated by conturaanoe! 
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and all that cannot but produce errors and corruptions, which 
it will be most necessary to reform. 
Behold all those passages of Scripture upon which, they 
^ ' leem to me, to found that pretension of the infallibility of the 
- LatJn Church ! To them they join some arguments. 

1. If, say they, it be possible for the Church to err, why 
: ■ do we call it holj/y as we do in the Creed? '^ I believe the 
Holy Catholic Church.'' " Such an assembly that is united 
in the profession of an error, is so far unfit to be called holy^ 
I that, on the contraiy, it is impious, since it agrees in a doc- 
^ trine that is contrary to the holy truths revealed by God."* 
■ I answer. That if this argument were good, it would follow, 
not only that the Church should be infallible as to matters of 
&ith, but also that she should be impeccable in respect of 
nuumers, for she is called holy as well from that holiness that 
Rgaidg good works, as from that which regards the faith. 
The Church is holy, but yet afler an imperfect manner, while 
ahe is here upoo earth, and she will never be perfectly so, but 
inhearai. Furthermore, they ought to remember that the 
title ofkofyf and generally all other titles of honour and glory 
ttat are given to the Church, belong to it in truth only, in re- 
9^ of the true believers, and not in respect of the hypocrites 
and wicked which are mingled with the good in the same 
▼MiMe society; and that it is only on the same account of 
tbe good, that all that visible body is called the Church, 
^or xkom but those whom God has called to his salvation, 
®n he the true mystical body of Jesus Christ. When 
^ it shall come to pass that the number of the wicked 
prevails in that visible society, they will fill up the pulpits, 
^y will be masters of councils and of decisions of faith, 
rf the government and ministry of the Church, and will not 
^ to introduce errors and a false worship; but when those 
P^noDs should introduce and authorize them, the Church 
^oold not cease to be holy, not in respect of those wicked 



* M. le Card, de Richelieu, liv. 1. ch. 13« 
Vot. I. h 
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men ^ho waste it, and corrupt it as much as it lies in their 
power to do, but in regard of the faithftil whom God will keep 
pure by the illuminations of his Holy Spirit, and the miethods 
of his providence. The Church of Israel, in the midst of its 
greatest idolatries, did not cease to keep the titles of ^' a holy 
nation, and a kingdom of priests," (Exod. 19. 6.) which 
Moses had given her, but she kept them, not in respect of her 
corruptors, and those wretched men that would have seduced 
her, but in respect of those that were holy. For it is certain 
that God has always done that which he did in the days of 
Elias, when he reserved seven thbusand men who had not 
bowed the knee unto Baa], and it is in those that the Churdi 
is preserved, and always kept holy. 

2. But yet further, say they, If the Church may err, and 
particularly the Church Representative, that is to say, the 
body of pastors, why do the Councils pronounce anathemu 
against all those who shall not consent to their decrees? 
Would it not be very unjust to bind men under so gieal a 
penalty to consent to things that are uncertain, and whidi may 
be false?* I answer, that the force of the anathemas of 
those coimcils depends altc^ther on their justice. If those 
councils have lawfully decided controversies according to the 
word of God, and if with the truth they have kept love and 
charity, according to the precept of the Apostle, their anathe- 
ma is very efficacious, and all that they bind on earth shall 
be boimd in heaven. But if they have decided any thmg 
against the truth, or against charity, if they have abused their 
places, their anathemas are vain and rash, and will fall upon 
none but their heads who pronounce them. For God has 
never submitted his righteousness to the unrighteousness of 
any prelates. All the force of those thunderbolts depends on 
those very things which have been decided. " We can do 
nothing," says the Apostle, "against the truth:" we ought 
not then to imagine that those anathemas must needs be in- 
fallible, neither ought we to believe that they could not be 

* Bellarm. de Eccles. milit. lib. 3. cap, 14. 
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rightly used if they had not that infellibUity . Saint Hilary 
did not pretend to be in&lUble, and yet nevertheless he pro- 
nounced an anathema against Liberius, who was a deceiver.* 
Saint Paul did not pretend to make us infallible, and yet 
notwithstanding he commands us to anathematize even an 
angel from heaven, and himself, if he should preach any other 
Gospel than that which he had preached. Gal. 1 . 8. Cyril of 
Alexandria did not aspire after infallibility, and yet he thun- 
ders out his anathemas against all the errors of Nestorius. 
The seccmd Council of Tours never thought of being infallible, 
and yet nevertheless it anathematized all tiiose who after the 
third admonition refused to restore the goods of the Church. 
In fine, every private person pronounces an anatiiema against 
all heresies. The anathemas of the Councils are not the 
aentences of the magistrate, the-fcHce of which depends on the 
authority of him who pronounces them ; they are only the de- 
nuneiationB that men make on God's side, as his interpreters 
and his mmisters, of the severity of his judgments against tiie 
unbelieiverSjthe wicked, and the heretics. And provided 
that those denunciations should be founded on the word of 
God, as &r as the light of the pastors of the Church and their 
good consciences could persuade them, we ought not to 
doubt but that they would be just, although they would not 
b^ infiJlible. For howsoever it be^ that good and lawful 
councils, assepibled in the name of Jesus Christ, would never 
pretend that their anathemas should bind any person, any 
ftrther than their decisions and their canons were just, and 
ooofiMrmable to the Scripture. 

. 3. They add, yet, if it were possible for the Church to err, 
it were possible for it totally to fall away after that manner, 
that there should not be any longer a Church upon tlie earth, 
and^et notwithstanding how many promises have we in the 
Scripture that denote the perpetuity of the Church ?t God 

• Hilar, id Fragnu 

f Monsieur le Card, de Richelieu, liv. l. ch. 13. & iiv. l. ch. 4. 
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«ay8 in Hosea, (ch. 2. 19.) That he would betrbth her unto 
him for ever. Saint Paul calls her the body of Jesus Christ, 
But the body of Jesus Christ is eternal. Jesus Christ promises 
to be with his even unto the end of the world, and says, thi^ 
the Comforter shall abide with them for ever, and that the 
gates of hell shall never prevail against his Church. But tixse 
is no need of heaping up these proofs of a thing whidh was 
never contested. God will always keep a Church upon earth; 
that is to say, he will always have a number of true believers, 
whom he will guide by his word and by his Spirit, and Ihej 
are those that are betrothed to him for ever, and the mystical 
body of his Son, to whom he will grant his gracious presence 
for ever, and an assured victory against the gates of heD. 
There is nothing disputed in that point. Our business is only 
to inqfuire, whether all that body composed of the good aoj 
the wicked, that assembly in which the worldly men and hy- 
pocrites are mixed with the truly faithful, and that whidi thejr 
call the visible Church, can never fall into error, after what 
manner soever it be. Whether it is not possible, for that paitj 
of the men of the world which may be sometimes the strmiger, 
to corrupt the public ministry, and for the same, in respect 
of some errors and superstitions less fundamental, to infect 
the good, and to draw them, though not so far from the truth 
as to make them wholly lose the true form of piety, and com- 
munion with God, (for if that might happen, the Church 
would be brought to nothing,) yet after such a manner as 
that their faith and their religion could not be said to be alto- 
gether pure. But this experience justifies. For in the cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Israel, and in those times where- 
in they had introduced the worship of false gods into the 
public ministry, God had reserved seven thousand men who 
had not bowed their knees to Baal, and that which is most 
considerable, is, that that very religion of those seven thousand 
was not pure; for they lived in that schism that Jeroboam 
made, and no more went to render that worship to God which 
they were bound to pay at Jerusalem, but to Bethel. It will 
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signify nothing to tbem to say, that the Church then subsisted 
in the tribe of Judah; for besides that, that \^ould not hinder 
any from seeing clearly by that example of those seven thou- 
fland, that God can when he pleases preserve his own in a 
OQimipied communion, and that yet the far greater number 
might fiill into error, and that the public ministry might be 
contaminated, it will not follow notwithstanding that that 
Church was wholly extinct, which is only that which we say : 
lietides that, I say, it is yet manifest, that those two churches, 
that of Israel, and that of Judah, were often found to depart 
both together scmietimes fiom the true worship of God, as it 
appears from that which Jeremiah says; that God having 
given a bill of divorce to that of Israel for her idolatries, 
Jndab her sister feared not, but that she also had turned aside 
from his true worship. Jer. 3. 8. It appears also by that 
which Ezekiel said, that Samaria had not committed half the 
sins of Judah, who had justified her sister in multiplying her 
abominations. Ezek. 16. 51. The same history of the Kings 
of Israel and Judah teaches us concerning Joram the son of 
Ahab King of Israel, that he clave to the sins of Jeroboam, 
by which he had made Israel to sin, and that at the same 
time Joram the son of Jehoshaphat, and his son Ahaziah, 
reigned in Judah, and walked after the ways of the Kings of 
Israel, in doing that which displeased the Lord. 2 Kings 3. 8. 
But, without going so far, is it not true that when Jesus Christ 
cmDe into the world, he did not find a pure church upon 
earth ? The schismaticai Samaritans had such a confused reli- 
gion, that Jesus Christ did not scruple to say, that salvation 
vras of the Jews. The Jews on their side had defaced their 
Tdigion by a thousand superstitions, and by the &Ise doctrine 
of the Pharisees, and in fine, they had crucified the Lord of 
Bfei the only Messias they expected. Notwithstanding which, 
^ ought not to believe that the Church was perished from 
^ earth, and that God did not preserve his children in the 
^^ of those confusions. The same thing happened then, 
^'hen the Arians had made themselves masters of the ministry 
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of the Church ; and when under the Emperor Theodosiu* the 
Younger, the Eutichians prevailed in the second Councfl of 
Ephesus. For it would be a very absurd thing to imagine , 
that during the time of the triumph of those heretics, there 
W' ere no more any true believers in those churches, all whose 
pulpits they had filled, and none in all that comjnunioa but 
those who obeyed the erroneous Councils of Milan, of Aiimi- 
num, and of Ephesus. At this very day the most zeakm 
among tliose of the Church of Rome acknowledge, that Goi 
saves many persons who live under the schismatical minisiij 
of the Greeks, and the Muscovites, although besides timt 
schism, tiiey accuse them.of holding a multitude of errors and 
superstitions. For so Possevin sets it down in one of bit 
descriptions of Muscovy.* We ought not then to make the 
subsistence of the Church to depend absolutely on that in- 
fallibility, whereof we dispute. We ought yet &r. less to 
abuse the promises of God, by pretending, under that piete^t, 
that they can never do that which is ill. The true use of the, 
promises, is to encourage us to do our duty, and instead of 
making us presumptuous, they ought on the contiaiy to 
himible us, and to show us the horror of our sins when they 
are contrary to the promise. For so the Scripture makes use 
of it in the Second Book of the Kings, upon the subject of the 
idolatries of Manasseh King of Judah ; for after having reckon- 
ed them over particularly, its adds, " that he set up a graven 
image of the grove that he had made in the house of which the 
Lord had said to David, and to Solomon his son, In this house, 
and in Jerusalem which I have, chosen out of all the tribes of 
Israel, will I put my name for ever." 2 Kings, 21. 7. See 
there the promise employed to its right use, not to defend 
Manasseh in what he had done under a pretence, that God 
had promised that his name should never depart from the 
temple, which is the language they speak in these days ; but 
to condemn Manasseh, in that as much as it lay in bis 

• Possevin in Muscov. 
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power he had nullified that promise of God. And so also it 
LB that good men ought to speak to the corrupters of religion. 
Grod has promised us, that he would hetroth his Church to 
himself finr ever; and you have laboured to break off that 
bai^y marriage. Jesus Christ has promised us, that he will 
be always with us even unto the end of the world, and you 
ham endeavoured to deprive us of his presence. He has 
pramised us that his Holy Spirit shall be always with us, and 
joa have grieved and drove him away. 

4. If the Church might err, say they yet farther, God would 
Ihen be unjust, in commandhig us to keep ourselves under the 
guidance and the ministry of the Church, for that would not 
ba an assured means of obtaining salvation. ^^ All men know," 
sqrs Monsieur the Cardinal of Richelieu, ^' that God could not 
with any justice bind his creatures to incline to an end with- 
dotgiving them means to come to that end. The Church can- 
not err, since if she did err we should not have any means to 
condie to evolasting salvation, where God would have us come 
imder the conduct of the Church."* But the answer is not 
difficulty God would that we should be saved under the con- 
duct of the Church, that is to say, of the pastors of it, not by 
giving a blind obedience to all that they tell us, but by a wise 
disoemiAg of that which is good from that which is bad: and 
that we may make that discernment, he has given us his word^ 
to whidi he will have us bring all that the pastors teach, to 
examine their doctrine according to that rule. This is the 
assured means that he has left us for that. If that means is 
not so agreeable to the men of the world, who have other bu- 
siness to mind, and will not break their brains with the reading 
of the word of God, God will tell them one day, that their 
greatest business was to serve him, and to save themselves, 
and that if they have not searched out the true means, they 
ought only to accuse their own neglect, and their too great 
l^rasping of the things of this world. 

* Chap. 13. de la Methodr 
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If they yet urge, that that means is neither eaay nor proper 
for the meaner sort ; we need but compare it with that of tbe 
pretended infallibility of the Church, and we fthall quickly 
see that this last is infinitely more difficult, and far less pro- 
per for the simple than the other. For without taking notioe 
of the impossibility that there is for them to be assured of this 
principle that the Latin Church is in&llible, supposing at Hoe 
same time that it was, where should any woman or tradesmaD 
go to seek that infallibility, to be persuaded that that which 
they believe, and that which they practise, is the true belief 
and the true worship of the Church ? Will they go to seek it in. 
the practices and customs of the people? But they all agra» 
that the people may fall into those abuses and superstitioiu, 
that the Church does not at all approve of. Will they lookibp 
it then from the voice of their curate, or from that of their bishop? 
But their curate and their bishop may be mistaken. Shall it 
be then from the words of the Pope pronounced ex cathedrsf 
But that poor tradesman, and that woman, can neither know, 
where to find the Pope, nor what they mean by ex caih^t^ 
Shall it be then from the universal consent of the Church and 
her common customs? But who shall tell them what that 
universal consent is ? Must those poor people know what 
tliey generally hold and practise in France, in Germany, in 
Spain, in Italy, or that which they generally teach in the 
schools? It is then necessary for them to learn Greek and 
Latin. But when they shall have learnt that, how can they 
understand the true sense of the Councils, since that without 
going any further the greatest part of the canons of that of 
Trent are conceived in general and ambiguous terms, which 
may be explained in divers senses, and which very thing some 
say was done with design for the carrying on the different 
opinions of tbe schools. Moreover, those general and ambi- 
guous terms sometimes leave the mind undetermined, and 
the conscience in suspense, in matters of practice, where they 
make it necessary to do a thing without shewing them after 
what manner they should do it. For example, the Council 
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of Trent dteides, ^^ That one ought to give to images that wor- 
ship that is due to them,"* this is the infallible voice of the 
Churchy which binds a man to give some worship to images, 
which if he does not, he &ils in doing his duty. But what 
tliat worship is, the Council says nothing to. Is it a negative 
or a positive worship? Is it tliat the same that they give to 
those they represent, should be communicated to the image as 
well an the original ? or is it meant only of such reflati ve wor- • 
ahip tbBt the image should have no part of it, or if it has any 
part, what is it i Is it simply a customary worship, which 
consists in making use of those representations to excite their 
piety, by the remembrance of things past? To tell that, the 
Counpil says nothing. It says indeed, that the worship 
whidi they give to images, relates to those they represent; 
but this is not to define of what nature that worship is, for of 
what kind soever it is, one may always say it has reference 
to the original. It says indeed yet further, that when any 
kiss their mages, when they bow to tiiem, and kneel before 
them, they adore Jesus Christ and the saints ; but those terms 
denote only an external worship, without determining any 
tbmig of a more internal one, and when it should determine of 
an internal, that Council says not a word whether the image 
has any part, or what part it has. Notwithstanding which 
they ought necessarily to detennine it to some internal wor- 
sbip* for of that they treat. How shall any man know 
wbeth^ that side which he takes in -this matter be good or 
bad^ since the voice of the Church has abandoned him, and after 
it haft:as it w^re set him in the midst of four ways, and com* 
manded him to march on, never shows the way that he ought to 
foUow, but leaves him in the necessity of placing his devotion 
at the greatest uncertainty ? They will say, that this is to uige 
, things too far as to what relates to women and tradesmen: for 
tfap9e persons know not what use to make of the infallibility of 
the Church, but only for certain general articles, which they 

• ♦ Cone. Trid. Sest. 25. 
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cannot doubt that the Church teaches. But, not to iiudst hef«^ 
that those general articles are themselves subject to fonn dif- 
ferent meanings in the minds of the more simple, and tfatf 
they ought to make their choice with some certainty: I saj, 
that the worshipping of images, and other such like things, 
is mor^ used by such sort of persons than others, and that 
many of those devotions are proper to them, about whidr 
they cannot hare any certainty, nor by consequence piactisi 
them with any feith. I place in this rank the feast of the 
immaculate conception of the Blessed Viipn, whidi they 
solemnly celebrate, for who can give them any certainty in 
that point? Yet nevertheless it is a piece of wmhip, it lift 
matter of practice or duty, whereof they cannot acquit them- 
selves of a good conscience, without being assured of ttaif 
which they do. 

6. In fine, they make use of the visibility of the Churcfa, 
to* prove its infallibility. The true Chureh of Jestis Chntt, 
says one," ought always to be visible, always plainly to to 
discerned, whence it follows that she cannot err; for if it Were 
possible for her to do so, she could be no longer acknotvfcdgri 
as a true Church, and there would be no more means poposed 
to all men for their salvation. None can be saved out of the 
communion of the true Church, since it is impossible fwany 
to be saved without faith, and that according to the Apostle 
none can have faith without that preaching which ought to be 
made by the ministers of the Church. The true Church ou^t 
then to be always visible, to the end that all men should set 
themselves under its ministry to obtain salvation, or that at 
least they should be inexcusable if they did not so place them- 
selves, and by consequence it is necessary that she should be 
infallible . * To this reason, which alone makes a long contro- 
versy, and about which they make very long chapters, they 
add some passages of Scripture, from whence they conclude 
that the Church is always visible, and some others that 

♦ Monsieur Ic Card, de Richel. liyr. 1. ch. 6. 
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contain in their opinion, not only tiic {Mt)mises of a perpetual 
limbility, but of a visibility shining with such brightness 
and sudi splendour, that the true Church may be known to 
•trangen and infidels to be so. 

To answer this argument of theirs, in the first place I say, 
That the true Churdi may be so &r from being always dis- 
4»niible by all men, as they pretend it to be, as that one can- 
not say so much as that all men have always been able to 
know that there has been a society of Christians in the world ; 
lor not to aUege that the Christian Church, in its original, 
then when the Apostles were as yet in Jerusalem, or therer 
abouts, was very little known to the rest of the world; not to 
aay, that the knowledge of that new society did not so soon 
npi^oad itself over the Rcanan Empire, nof in the bordering 
ioountries, that the most of the people were ignorant for some 
tane, of whs^ i,t was to be Christians ; it cannot be denied that 
«Eiany itges had slipped away, before that the most considerable 
fBA 4]f the earth, as ajl America, could have any knowledge 
.Ihat thei« were any Christiains in the world. How then can 
«iiy one say the true Church is always visible, qxjA always 
idisceimble to all men? Is it because those Americans before 
item last ages were not men, or is it because they were npt 
txnind to work out their own salvation? They x>ught then in 
.good earnest to acknowledge that God is most free in the dis- 
|»ensing of the means of salvation, which he proposes to whom 
he will, and refuses to whom he will. Till the external com- 
Bumion with the true Church shall be the only means of, and 
absolutely necessary to, salvation, none can conclude that 
4)e ought to be perpetually visible, and discernible by all 
men. For it frequently happens, that God for most jui^ 
reasons, but which we ought not to search out with too great 
cariosity, may with<baw from men the external means of 
Iheir salvation, and yet notwithstanding he does not fail to 
ccmvinoe by other waj's, which render them inexcusable, and 
worthy of condemnation. Men are bound to place themselves 
in the true Church, jtben when it is discernible to them to be 
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80, but when -it is not so, as it is not at this day to the 
southern nations, we ought not to believe that God wiD 
damn them for not having put themselves into it; they ham 
other crimes enough to be punished for without tnftkjng God 
to violate his justice in that respect. 

See here what I say for the defending of God's justice, and 
to let you see the rashness of those arguments, which sup- 
pose that God is bound to make those gentlemen infiillibiB, 
to the end that he may condemn men with some reason. 
But further, I do not deny, that one cannot in some senSB 
say, that God has always preserved s(«me true Church vi- 
sible upon eartli ; but that one ought not to play with tboie 
ambiguous terms, it is necessary to make a distinction, and 
to shew clearly in what sense it may, and in what sense it 
may not, be found to be true. For beside that that I have 
said in the first place, That the true Church is not viriHe, . 
nor to be generally known by all, we ought not to -unagiBQ 
that the true Church must be always visible in one -ceitain 
place, that is to say, that one only people, one society, one 
body which has been for time a true Church, may not in the 
end lose that quality, after whatsoever manner that comiee to 
pass, whether it be by an entire forsaking of Christianity, or 
whether it be by an extreme and general corruption of that 
religion. God has sometimes taken away his candlestick 
from the midst of a people, according to that threatening 
which he made to the Church of Ephesus; " I will come 
quickly unto thee, and take away thy candlestick out of its 
place except thou repent." Rev. 2. 5. The greatest part of 
tlie African Churches which heretofore were so flourishing, 
are now no longer so; and there is not any place upon 
the earth, neitlier Paris, nor Constantinople, nor Jerusalem, 
nor Antioch, nor Rome, nor Avignon, neither the Latin 
Church, nor the Greek, nor tlio Armenian, nor the Ethio- 
pian, neither the chair of Saint Peter, nor that of Saint 
James, nor that of Saint John, nor that of Samt Denis, that 
can promise inself that it shall never perish. There are no 
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8udi promifles in the Scripture, and it is a speech very cri- 
mmal in the mouth of any church, whatsoever it be, if she 
says, ** I sit a queen, and am^no widow, and shall see no sor- 
row.'* Rev. 18. 7. When therefore they shall say that God 
keeps up always a true Church in the world, let them re- 
member, that it is in a way independent on any places and 
sees ; or if. that restriction will not please them, let them 
prodooe those clear and solid and peculiar privileges to us, 
¥rhich may set the Latin Church above all its fellows. For 
W to Ihat that some set before us that saying of Jesus Christ 
to St. Peter, "'J have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not," 
^Luke«82.32.) it^is clear from a plain view of that passage, that 
it only regards the person of Saint Peter, with relation to that 
▼icdait' temptation wherewith he was overwhelmed in the 
house of the High Priest, and under which there wanted but 
a litUe of bis faith having wholly perished, and that it does 
Bot in tiie least concern his pretended successors, whereof 
there- is not so much as one word in all the Scripture. I say 
the su&e) td that commandment that Jesus Christ gave him, 
^^Feedmy sheep,'* (John 21. 17.) which respects only his re- 
establirimient in the office of an apostle after his fall, nor is 
there any promise adjoined for his successors, nor for their 
see, wherei^ there is not a word mentioned either there or any 
where else. And as to that passage, " Thou art Peter, and 
opon this rock will I build my Church, &c." (Matth. 16. 18.) 
whether they understand it of that confession which Saint 
Peter had made, or whether they refer it to his person, I say 
that no one can understand it of his successors, since there is 
not any mention made of them either directly or indirectly. 
Porwhen the See of Rome was not, when it had never yet 
been; the Church did not fail of being built upon that con- 
fession of Saint Peter, which comprehends Jesus Christ, 
Upon whom the Church is every way built; but also because 
that confession of Saint Peter, or Saint Peter confessing, was 
as. on0 of the chief stones in that mystical building, which is 
not left alone, for Jesus Christ, who is not only the Founda- 
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tion, but the Sovereign Architect, has added many others^in 
all ages, and will always join others to them till the building 
be entirely finished, that is to say, till God fulfilled the de- 
cree of his electi(»i. 

But to go on with our discourse of the visibility of the 
true Church. I affirm in the third place, that we ought to 
know very well what a true Church visible is. Far iro 
ought not to imagine that all those persons who compose 
that visible society, should be that true Church. None but 
those true believers ; I would say, those who join to their 
external profession of Christianity, a true and sincere piety, 
are really the Church of Jesus Christ, and as fcM* theiOtben, 
that is to say, the worldly, pro&ne, and hypocritical, they 
are but the Church in appearance only, and not indeed. 
For having no inward calling, which consists in feith and 
Jove, tliey do not belong to the mystical body of our Sftvionr, 
nor aiB they of bis communion. Notwidistanding, tbey do 
not fail to be mixed with the faithful by reason of that ei" 
ternal profession, as if they reaUy were in the sBme nXf^ 
ous society with tliem. What then is the visibility of the 
true Church as to us ? It is not that we can distinctly, antf 
with any certainty affirm, Behold these be the truly fidtbftd 
of Jesus Christ. None but God alone can know them afler 
that distinct manner, and without a possibility of b^ing de- 
ceived. But this we may say of that visible sodety, that 
under that ministry, and in that communion, God preserves 
arid raises tlie truly faithful. Whence we may form this 
Judgment with solidity and truth, and I may say also witb- 
out a possibility of being deceived, that there is a true visiUe 
Church. In tiiat ^nse, I decl£u«, that there has always 
been some w^ay or other a true Church visible upon earth, 
not but that God can make it wholly disappear to the eyesl^ 
men whensoever it shall please him to do so without doisg 
men any wrong, or any breach of his promises, since to 
has, without doubt, extraordinary ways to b^et feith in Ifae 
pearls of his children, and to keep them on in that oouiBt^ 
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and to lead them in the end unto salvation, without making 
use either of the public assemblies, or ministry, but only 
because we ought not to believe that there ever happened 
since the first rise of Christianity an eclipse so full and en- 
ike>, that one could not some way say, There is a society in 
which God does keep the truly faithful. I say, after sGmo. 
\vay ; for as that judgment depends on two things, the one 
lo be able to know a society and a ministry, and the other to 
know that under that ministry ajid in that society a man may 
work out his own salvation, in respect of the first it is neces- 
eaiy to distinguish between two seasons, the one of liberty 
ttod prosperity, where the Church has its assemblies and 
ifexercises its ministry openly in the face of all the world* 
Vor then she is much more visible than she would be other- 
wise, that is to say, it is far more easy to be known what so- 
ciety and what ministry that is. Such was the state of the 
Churdi under Constantine and other Christian Emperors ; 
and it is in such times as those that the promises of its out* 
ward splendour, if there are any such in Scripture, are ac- 
tc<xnplished. The other season is that of its afSictions and 
fiersecution ; such was that of the first century of the 
Church, under the Pagan Emperors, and the enemies of 
Ciiristianity. Fc«* none can deny that then the Churdi was 
less discernible by its assemblies, not only because they 
Were more private and less exposed to the public view, but 
tJso yet further because the name of Cliristian had been de- 
finned by a thousand calumnies, and charged with a thou- 
wud fehe imputations, which made the knowledge of die 
Cfaoreh to be far m^re difficult. And it will be to no pur- 
peee to say, Thsft then the Church was visible, and illustri- 
eiiB by the blood of its martyrs. For the blood of its mar- 
tyrs did not in the least hinder the accusing of the Christians 
yrf* most odious crimes, it was that which hindered its being 
lialyle to be easily known. Those accusations were as a 
doud before the eyes of the common people, which was ne- 
^etsutly to be dissipated, before they could come to know 
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what Christianity was. So that the true Church is more w 
less visible according to the difference of its seasons. 

As to the second thing, which is to know that one nay be 
saved in that Society and under that ministry, it is necessary 
that we distinguish of the two states or conditions whereio 
that society may be found. The one is a more pure state, 
when the word of God is preached without mixtures of 
the doctrines of men ; when the public worship is p^ 
formed without superstition^, and the sacraments phinly 
administered according to their primitive institution; and 
when generally religion is established, taught, and observed, 
after the same manner wherein Jesus Christ and his apostles 
left it to the world. In that condition, it is certain that tbe 
true Church is very visible, and very discernible ; foir it 19 
easy to behold all the characters of its truth, which only con* 
sist in its conformity to that lively, primitive, and naluni 
image of Christianity, which God has left us in his H(i(y 
Scriptures. But it is not less certain that a Church loay 
fall into a quite contrary condition, that is to say, into 9 
state of corrupticm, when it adds to divine truths, stiBiig» 
and adulterate doctrines; when it mingles sup^r^tigiur 
with the true worship of God; and when, instead of a 
just-government, it exercises .an insolent and absolute do- 
minion over men's consciences; in one word, when all 
things appear so confused and in that disorder, that one can 
scarce any more see any traces of that beautiful and glorious 
image of Christianity which I have before spoken of, as 
shining forth. In that condition I affirm that the true 
Church is very hard to be known ; for howsoever it were 
most visible in quality of a Church, because its assemblies 
might be much frequented, it would be nevertheless least of 
all so in the quaHty of a true Church, in that its natuial 
beauty is so darkened and its visage so disfigured, that in 
judging accordhig to its appearances, one can but scarcel^y 
say that God does yet preserve some faithful ones in that ccwn- 
munion and under that ministry. But they will say, May not 
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a Church fall into that condition, and yet for all that be a 
true Church ? I answer, that a visible society, as I have 
shewn, is not called a true Church, but only with respect to 
those true believers who are in it, and not with respect to 
the others. When then it comes to pass, that the party of 
the men of the world prevails, and fills that society with its 
corruptions, all that society taken ih the general does not 
fell as yet to be called a true Church, while there is some 
appearance, how small soever it may be, that God does yet 
keep and hold in it those good men who do not defile their 
feouls with that corruption of the wicked. But they say, 
yet farther, How can those good men preserve themselves 
in the midst of such a society ? I answer, that they may 
preserve themselves there, after that manner that one may 
preserve himself in a contagious air, where he draws in the 
air, because it is necessary to his life, but yet he may keep 
hiiBself as well as he can from that contagion, by the help 
of antidotes. There are two things in a corrupted church, 
the good &dA the evil : if a man can sepiarate that good from 
the evi], that is to say, if he can take the one and keep him- 
self from the other without falling into hypocrisy, and being 
bound to do as those who equally take the good and the 
evfl, (which he knows not how to do without dividing be- 
tween God and his conscience,) he may be saved in a cor- 
mjAed communion, and there may not be another more 
pore. This evidently appears from the examples of Zacharias 
and EIizabeth,'of Simeon, of Joseph, and the Holy Virgift, 
and divers other persons who lived in the Jewish Church, 
when our Saviour came inter the world, and who preserved 
their piety though that church was fallen into the highest 
corraption under the ministry of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
Jesus Christ himself, who reproved the abuses of those 
wicked men, and exhorted his disciples to take heed of their 
fidse doctrines, did not fail to live in that c<»nmon society, 
and to be found in the temple with them ; and after that he 
Jiad been crucified by them, his*' disciples did not wholly 
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withdraw theniselves from their communion, during 8<»ne 
time, and till they had indispensable reasons for it. I will 
shew in the progress of this treatise, that it does not from 
thence follow, that we may at this day abide in the Roman 
communion, and that it much less follows, that we may re- 
turn thither by forsaking the communion of the Protestants, 
under a pretence that we may separate the good from the 
bad, the pure from what is impure, since we can no more 
do that, than not become wicked, impostors, hypocriticsl 
and detestable before God and men. But as this is a poiitf 
that belongs to another place, it shall suffice me to have 
clearly shewn in this chapter, in what manner and with 
what distinctions it may be said, that there is always a true 
visible church, and to have made it appear that it no ways 
follows from thence, that she must needs be infallible, astiie 
Church of Rome pretends that she is. 

After all this, it is not difficult to find out the Just and tnM 
sense of some passages of Scripture, which they abuse in 
this matter of visibility. For as to that of the Gospel 
whereof we have spoken ; " Tell it to the church ; and if 
he will not hear the church, let him be unto thee as the 
heathens and the publicans." Matth. 18. 17. It is clear, that 
particular churches are treated of there, and the personal 
differences which we may have one with another ; and the 
meaning of it is, that the faithful are bound, when they 
receive any wrong from their brethren, to carry their com- 
plaints to the church, and to refer themselves to its judgment. 
Or, if it is not to be understood in those times, and in those 
places where there shall be churches established, to the 
judgment of their guides and pastors^ who may end those 
private quarrels. And if they will infer from thence, that 
then there must be always a visible church, that may be 
in a condition to attend to those reconciliations^ this is 
that that has no colour of reason For that command of 
Jesus Christ obligmg the faithful no further than as it lies 
in their power, it would be but a very bad arguing, to say 
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that he has so engaged for that, that he wUl so order it, that 
there shall be perpetually a visible assembly, to hear com- 
plaints and give judgments. It is within a little, as if one 
should say, that he was engaged that we should always have 
wherewithal to lend, and wherewithal to give alms, because 
he has bid us to lend without hoping for any thing again, and 
to make ourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous. 
ness. Or, that our kings were bound never to leave vacant 
the office of a constable, or that of the mayor of the palace, 
under a pretence that heretofore they ordered their subjects 
to acknowledge those dignities, and to have recourse to them 
in certain afiairs. Tellit to the Churchy then does not in 
the Jeast suppose that the true Church ought to be always 
ip such a state, wherein she should have authority to pass 
her judgments for the determining private quarrels. And 
besides what I have said, experience contradicts it ; for it is 
most true, that during the hottest persecutions of the Hea- 
then Emperors, where all was laid in desolation, that it had 
in many places nothing like a visible tribunal, to which men 
could easily address themselves. 

There are some other passages that denote the duty of the 
pastors, and in {^urticular of the Apostles, as those where they 
are called, " The salt of the earth, the light of the world, a 
city set upon a hill, a candle not lighted to be set under a 
bushel," (Matth. 6. 14, 15.) and the gentlemen of the Ro- 
man Church do not fail to set them down, to give scane 
colour to their pretensions. But this is evidently to abuse 
the Scriptures, to make them establish the perpetual visi- 
bility of the Church, after that meaning wherein they un- 
derstand those passages which exhort the Apostles, and after 
them the ministers of the Gospel, to acquit themselves faith- 
fully of their charge, without negligence and weariness, 
from the consideration of their calling, and the end to which 
God had appointed them. For besides that their office docs 
not bind them to that of a martyr, which does not suppose a 
very splendid state of the Church. Nay more, it does not 
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dblige them to be martyrs at all, if they were not speci- 
ally called to it ; Jesus Christ having told them, that when 
tiiey should be persecuted in one place, they should fly unto 
another : besides that, I say, there is so great a difference be- 
tween the duty of the pastors of these last ages, whidi are 
so far behind that of the Apostles, and that which those pas- 
tors have actually done, that one cannot know how to draw 
any consequence from the one to the other. 

Neither can one conclude any thing from seme expres- 
sions of the ancient prophets^, which seem to promise a great 
temporal prosperity to the Church ; no one is ignm'ant that 
the style of the prophets may be full of figures and obscured 
with vails, that they ought not to be taken literally unless 
men would be deceived and imitate the error of the Jews, 
who take them in that manner. For the prophets aie wont 
to represent spiritual blessings under the borrowed images 
of temporal things, and so also the spirit of Christiaitily 
obliges us to explain that which they said of the Messiah 
and of his Church, and not to delineate its prosperities and 
worldly grandeur, which have no relation at ail to the na- 
ture of the Gospel. Not that one cannot say, that some of 
those prophecies have been accomplished according to the 
letter of them, in the times of Christian Emperors, for then 
kings were its nursing-fathers, and queens its nursing- 
mothers. But that one ought not to draw a necessary con- 
sequence from thence either for all times or for all places, and 
as men are always prone to abuse temporal blessings ; such 
a worldly prosperity of the Church would tend but in the 
end to corrupt it. 
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CHAP. VII, 

THAT THE AUTHORITY OF THE PRELATES OF THE LATIIf 
CHUJI.CH HAD NOT ANT RIGHT TO BIND OUR FATHERS 
TO YIELD A BLIND OBEDIENCE TO THEM, OR TO HIN« 
J9ER THEM FROM EXAMINING THEIR DOCTRINES. 

HITHERTO we have not opposed in our course the Book of 
JPreJmdices; not but that the end which he proposes to him- 
seJf, has a great connexion with the things of which I have 
tieated; but because that author has not believed it necessary 
(to m^e us renounce the Reformation) to justify the Latin 
GSniidi from those strange disorders which moved the minds 
of oar fiithefs, nor to speak of that privilege which she pret^ids 
that God has given her by making of her in&llible. ^' We do 
not pvetend,'' says he, '^ to prove directly the authority and in- 
fidfifaiSty t)f the Catholic Chinch. For although it would be 
most pn^table to do it, and though those among the Catholics 
who have taken that method have used a most just and law- 
fill way, yet as the prepossessions wherewith the Calvinists 
are fall, keep most of them from entering upon these principles, 
howsoever solid and true they are, charity obliges us to try 
other ways also, and that which follows here seems one of the 
moat natural. It supposes for a principle nothing but a 
maxim of conmion sense ; to wit. That a man who finds him- 
aielf Jcmied to the Catholic Church, by himself or by his ances^ 
tors, ought not to break off from her to join himself to any 
other communion, if he discover in that new communion any 
aigns of error, which may make him judge with reason that he 
ought not to follow it, and that he cannot reasonably hope 
Ihat God has established it, to lead men into the truth." So 
U is that he has thought himself bound to employ himself 
wholly in that way, to rid himself of a great deal of trouble^ 
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and that he may in this progress load us with a multitude of 
repro3x;hes. 

Yet he must excuse me, if I am not of his mind. The way 
which he takes is neither just nor natural. It is not just, be- 
cause it takes for granted and indisputable those things, which 
not only are, but are almost only the matters ofour difference. 
For it supposes that that party which would not hare a re- 
formation, and from w^hich our fathers broke off, was the Ca- 
tholic Church ; but that is the very thing which is questiixied, 
and our dispute can never be decided, but by deciding tbe 
whole controversy. If he will take that advantage of us, that 
we to accommodate ourselves to the custom of the worid, 
sometimes give those of the Church of Rome the name of 
Roman Catholics; he cannot be ignorant that those aorta of 
condescensions which only respect words cannot infer anjr 
consequence as to things, nor that they can give any groant 
to make those suppositicms in this dispute, which may be 
regulated by more solid principles. Further, that way which 
he would follow, supposes that our fathers, in refimung 
themselves, made a new communion, and yet that is the 
very thing that is in question, and we maintain that ft can- 
not be reasonably called so, as it will appear in the pro- 
gress of this treatise. I say also, that that course is not 
natural. For before we should come to consider whether 
there were not signs of error in our reformation, the nature 
of things would first let us see whether our fathers had not 
just reasons, taken from the state of the Latin Church, to 
reform themselves, and whether it was not possible for that 
church to corrupt itself. But that could not be well known, 
but by examining what that state was in the days of our 
fathers, with that pretence of infallibility ; as we have done. 

But though the author of those Prejudices has believed 
that he might spare himself the trouble of proving to us the 
infallibility and authority of those whom he calls the Catholic 
Church, yet he fails not to require us to submit ourselves to 
those by rendering them an absolute obedience. He would 
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have it that we being all so apt to deceive ourselves in our 
judgments, and that the search of true religion being so dif- 
ficult, that the surest way is for us to see with their eyes, to 
tread in their steps, and wholly to strip ourselves of our own 
guidance to give it unto them. So also the chief Prlbsts and 
the Scribes spake among the Jews; '' This people who know 
not the Law, are cursed.'^ John, 7. 49. But Jesus Christ said 
of these also, ^^ Let them alone, they be blind leaders of the 
bUnd; and if the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the 
ditch.^' Matth. 15. 14. If the maxim of that author be good, 
he must affirm that our fathers were very unhappy, for having 
had their eyes to see those disorders which reigned among the 
dmrch-men in their days; and that God had highly favoured 
them, had he made them to have been bom stupid and blind : 
for he conceives it would be so far from causing them to fall 
and be deceived, according to the threatening which Jesus 
Christ gives to those who leave themselves to be so blindly 
guided, that it would be on the contrary the only means to go 
on with any certainty. Howsoever it be, we are not bound 
to be so blind, that before we lose the use of our eyes, we 
must not examine this question, Whether we ought to lose 
them or not. Nature and grace have given them to us, they 
would have us to surrender them; but let them give us leave 
to use them at Uie least this one time, to search whether it be 
just that W4B should deprive ourselves of them. Jesus Christ 
himself has forbid us to do it, the author of those Prejudices 
has conmfianded it. We ought at least to examine which of 
tbe two has reason on his side. That then shall be the busi- 
neiB of this chapter, wherein I propose to myself to shew, 
That the authority of those prelates who governed the Latin 
Church in the time of the Reformation, could not be high 
flioough to oblige our fathers blindly to believe all that they 
told them, nor to hinder them from examining the doctrines 
of those prelates. 

But as we find it frequently fall out that they disguise our 
aexitiments, and that they may render them odious they urge 
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them beyond their due bounds, it will be meet, before we go 
farther, precisely to determine what is treated of in that right, 
to the end that all equitable persons may the more easily judge 
of it. We do not here treat of the use of the ministry in 
general/ We acknowledge that God has appcfoted it in his 
Church, and thstt it would be a rashness very criminal to go 
about to abolish it. The confession of our faith, Our practice, 
our books, and the very writings of our adversaries, suffi- 
ciently justify us, to make us believe that they will not lay 
any thing to our charge in that point. We do not here moSdle 
with that order that ought to be observed in the election and 
ordination of pastors ; we all agree, that when the state of the 
Church is regulated, it ought not to be permitted to ajry that 
will, to thrust themselves into the ministry, nor to encroach 
upon their function without being lawfully called; and if there 
is any difference in this matter, it only regards other questidns, 
and not that which we handle at present. Nor do we further 
treat of that respect or that obedience which every one on^e* 
to good and lawful pastors. Jesus Christ has said, " He Aat 
heareth you, hearetti me; and he that rejecteth you, refectetb 
me:" and St. Paul exhorts the faithfiil to submit themselves 
with all teachableness to their conduct ; " Obey them that are 
set over you, and submit yourselves; for they watch for your 
souls." The word then of good pastors ought to be received 
with humility, their functions to be considered with venera- 
tion, and their persons to be loved and honoured, not only in 
respect of their charge, but because they acquit themselves 
faithfully in it. We do not yet further concern ourselves to 
know, whether one ought not to give that obedience to these 
ministers of the Church who preach to us the word of God, 
although their lives are impure and scandalous, and no ways 
correspond with their doctrine. We confess, that it is not 
allowable for personal crimes to separate ourselves from them, 
nor from those who adhere to them, whether they own those 
crimes, or whether they deny them We ought to endeavour 
to reduce them to their duty, and if they are incorrigible, or if 
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they have ccamniUed actions which render them unworthy of 
their function, there- are ordinary ways that one ought to take 
to deprive them: if they amend, the scandal is repaired; and 
if they do not, either because they will elude by artifices the 
ecclesiastical discipline, or because that depravati(»i may be- 
come so general that there shall be no more punishment of 
▼ioe ; then we may pray God that he would send more faithful 
labourers into his harvest, nay we ought to do it, but we ought 
always to own those for pastors who are in that charge, and 
to receive the word of God from their mouths, while they 
preach it purely. I go yet further, and I say that we ought 
^ways in general to think well of those pastors, and not lightly 
to entertain suspicions of their goodness and faithfuk)ess» 
especially when we speak of the whole body, and the disorder 
that appears to be great and very visible therein, that we are 
not absolutely to form a just prejudice against their ministiy. 
This is what we acknowledge, and our &thers acknowledged 
as well as we. 

But if tfaey will not be contented with that, if they will have 
it yet fiutiier, that the feithful are boun4 blindly to receive the 
doctrines of their pastors, without having any right to examine 
their nature or their quality, and that it wouM be a crime but 
to resolve upon that examination ; if they would, that the autho-* 
rity of the pastors, afler whatsoever manner we consider it, 
whether separately or conjointly, or altogether, or in the 
greater number, should be without any bounds or measures, 
as to niatters of &ith, or worship, and the general rules of 
manners, and that, though they cease to believe the divine 
faith, and to practise all that which they say, without in- 
forming ourselves any farther: this is a maxim we deny, and 
which we maintain is contrary to the word of God, to right 
reas<m, and the true interest of Christianity. 

1. To begin with the word of God, we may say, That 
there never was any maxim in the world, against which it 
does more expressly declare itself. For, first, it absolutely 
forbids lordship in pastors. " The kings of the Gentiles," 
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said Jesus Christ in that passage before alleged, ^^ exercise 
lordship over them, and those that exercise authority upon 
them are called benefactors. But it shall not be so with y<Xi^ 
but he that is great among you, let him be as the less, and he 
that is ehief as he that doth serve." Luke, 22. 25. In the 
same sense Saint Peter bids them '^ Feed the Hock of Jesus 
Christ, taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but 
willingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; neither 
as being lords over God's heritage, but being examples to the 
flock." 1 Pet. 5. 2. St. Paul preached the same doctrine 
with St. Peter; " We have not," says he to the Corinthians, 
" dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy." 
2 Cor. 1. 24. We may observe, that on purpose to hinder 
the introducing that dominion into thie Churdi under the 
name of instruction, as they have done in these last ages, 
Jesus Christ goes so far as to forbid his disciples the name of 
masters: "Be not ye," says he, " called Rabbi, for one is 
your Master, even Christ; but he that is greatest among yoa 
shall be your servant." Matth. 23. 8. And therefore it is, 
that the Scripture gives the title of Chief Shepherd to none 
but Jesus Christ; "When the chief Shepherd shall appear,^' 
says St. Peter, " ye shall receive a crown of glory that fedeth 
not away." 1 Pet. 5. 4. " God has brought again from the 
dead the great Shepherd of the sheep," says St. Paul. Heb. 
13. 20; But as to other pastors, the Scripture is so far from 
giving them any character of dominion, that on the contrary 
they are often called ministers or servants, (1 Cor. 3. 5.) 
stewards of the mysteries of God, (1 Cor. 4. 1.) ambassa- 
dors, (2 Cor. 5. 20.) messengers, (Mai. 2.7.) interpreters, 
(Job, 33. 23.) to teach us, that they ought not to pretend to 
reign over men's souls, but to make Jesus Christ reign, who 
is the only Monarch of the Church. " We preach not our- 
selves," saitli St. Paul, " but Christ Jesus the Lord, and 
ourselves your servants for Jesus' sake;" (2 Cor. 4. 5.) and 
elsewhere he says, that he was made a minister of the Church 
of God. Col. 1. 24, 25. All these passages by themselvesare 
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very amcluflive ; but taken together, make up a demonstration 
that will persuade all men who are not prepossessed with 
prejudice. For what likelihood is there that God would have 
filled his Scriptures with so many things contrary to this 
4omini<m9 if he had had a design to invest the pastors of his 
Chuivh with an authority so absolute over men's consciences, 
and of making them sovereign lords of their faith ? Is not that 
^aithtxity, after the way they pretend to it, a real empire, and 
a much more powerful empire than the temporal ones, which 
they set up over the hearts and souls of men, where the others 
do but. establish theirs over their bodies? Bellarmine *and 
Du Perron t busy themselves very much in eluding the force 
of that passage where Jesus Christ forbids his disciples that 
^kminioQ. They say, that he forbids not dominion, but tho 
inaimer of that dominion; that is to say, that he would not 
have them affect that dominion, nor that they should rule 
iyraniijcajiy or with violence, but that nevertheless he would 
have tbeo^ nile. Who sees not the absinrdity of this answer? 
FcNT when Jesu^ Christ said, '' The Kings of the Gentiles ex^ 
ercise lordship, but it diall not be so with you," it is clear 
that the distinction that tie makes between kings and pastors 
Mb upon that dominion, and not upon the manner of that 
dominion. I confess that he forbids the affectation of that 
dominion, but I affirm that h^ forbids also that dominion it- 
self, as it appears from his words; for he says not, the Kings 
of the Gentiles affect dominion, but he says, they do exercise 
that dominion, and that it shall not be sq with them, which 
ahews he would distinctly say, that they should not exercise 
kidship. Else it was necessary that in those words Jesus 
Christ should have set down some difference between the 
government of the Gentile nations, and that of his Church. 
But that difference cannot consist in this, that they ought not 
toaffect the manner of dominion in his Chuich, for that would 
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make him say, that they ought or might lawfully affect it in 
the civil government, which yet is hot true. And as to what 
they say of a tyrannical and violent domination, they evidently 
deceive themselves : for the contest of his disciples was no 
ways about that violent dominion, nor about the gentleness of 
that dominion, but about the dominion itself; they strove 
among themselves which of them should be greatest. Whence 
it follows that Jesus Christ, who answers to their thoughts, 
speaks of a dominion, whatsoever it be, and not simply of a 
tyrannical one. To which I add, that those other passages 
to which they know not how to apply those evasions, cleaily 
determine the sense of that saying of Jesus Christ. 

2. But the Scripture is not contented only to forbid that 
sovereign and absolute authority to the ministers of fte 
Church, it farther gives the faithful a right to examine that 
which they teach, and at the same time obliges them to do it; 
to sepamte the ^ood from the bad. Hence it is that Jesus 
Christ, who would have his disciples do all that which the 
Scribes and Pharisees who sat in the chair of Moses com- 
manded them to do, (Matth. 23. 3, 4.) yet would have'them 
discern also their false doctrines, and to take heed of them: 
" Take heed to yourselves," says he, " of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees," (Matth. 16. 6.) which in the 
close he explains of the leaven of their doctrine . In the sight 
of that. Saint John gives this lesson to the faithful, " Not to 
believe every spirit, but to try the spirits whether they he of 
God;" (1 John 4. 1.) and Saint Paul, " To prove all things, 
and to hold fast that which is good." 1 Thess. 5. 21. The 
same apostle elsewhere prays that they might have an abun- 
dant measure of all judgment and knowledge; that they might 
try things that differ; that they might be sincere and without 
offence until the day of Jesus Christ. Pliil. 1. 9, 10. And 
there where he lets us understand that the pastors, in building 
upon the foundatix)n, might heap up wood, hay, stubble, as 
well as gold, silver, and precious stones, (1 Cor. 3. 12.) it is 
evident from that statement that he engages them to make a 
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ifioeming of those things. It is not less clear, that he 
966 in the faithful an examination and a judgment in 
t of those things which their pastors should teach them^ 
he has recourse to their testimony for the justification 
dk)ctrine. " We have not," says he, " handled the word 
I deceitfully, but have commended ourselves to every 
conscience in the sight of God by the manifestation of 
ilh." 2 Cor. 4. 2. " Ye are witnesses, and God also," 
e to the Thessalonians, ^' how holily, and justly, and 
neably, We behaved ourselves among you that believe." 
88. 2. 10. But what more can be added to the force of 
words which we find in his Epistle to the Galatians; 
©ourselves, or an angel from heaven, preach to you 
ar Gospel than we have preached to you, let him be ac- 
l." Gal. 1. 8. Who can deny that he forbids by those 
tfaat blind obedience which they would have us give at 
%y to the pastors of the Church, and that he does not on 
QK^zaiy command us to examine their preaching by the 
>f the primitive and original Gospel? Who sees not that 
KXdggeration which he uses, serves but to let us see the 
iance, the necessity, the force of that obligation which 
luld lay upon us, and how inviolable and indispensable 
He commands us not only to make a sincere discem- 
, he does not only speak of asimple rejecting of that which 
be foreign and alien to it, and shall not agree with the 
el; he enjoins an anathema, an execration; he would not 
liave us pronounce it against men indefinitely, or against 
whom the Councils and the Popes shall declare heretics, 
clares that it ought to be pronounced against' an apostle, 
ist himself the most famous among the apostles, against 
who had had visions and revelations, who had been 
li^ up into the third heaven, and who had laboured with 
an abundant expense of his blood and of his life for Jesus 
St. This is not all yet; he enjoins the same against an 
1 from heaven, if he undertook to preach another Gospel 
that which he has preached unto us. What can be said, 
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more weighty? What is there in the Church beyond an ana- 
tliema? What is there upon earth among men greater than 
Saint Paul?. What is there in heaven above an angel? And 
shall the ordinary pastors, the prelates, patriarchs, pq)e8, 
and councils, be exempted from that rule, when the apostles 
and angels themselves are not? 

'3. But we must go yet higher, and follow the Scripture 
yet farther.. It teaches us that God has put his, sacred.writ- 
ings immediately into the hands of all the faithful, as wellaS 
into those of the pastors, with an obligation to read them 
carefully, and to build their faith and their hope upon them; 
whence it follows that they have right to refer the doctrines of 
their pastors, and to examine them by that rule, and thatthef 
are not bound to see with the eyes of the prelates, ncn* to di- 
vest themselves of their own guidance to rest themselves upon 
that of their prelates. The proof of this truth may appear 
from a thousand places in Scripture. When God would give 
hiis law to the Israelites, he said to Moses, " Gather me (be 
people together, that I may make them hear my wordu, that 
they may learn to fear me all the days that they shall live 
upon the earth, and that they may teach their chiHkra." 
Deut. 4, 10. Moses just before his death assembled all Israel 
together, and said to them, "O Israel, hearken unto the 
statutes and unto the judgments which I teach you, for to do 
them, that ye may live. Ye shall not add unto the word which 
I command you, neither shall ye diminish ought from it." 
t). 1, 2. "Keep the statutes and judgments of God, and do 
them : for this is your wisdom and your understanding in the 
sight of the nations, which shall hear these statutes." v. 6. 
And another time, having assembled the same people, he 
speaks to them these words; " Hear, O Israel, the statutes 
and judgments which I pronounce this day, that hearing them 
ye may Jcam them, and keep and do them. These words 
w^hich I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart. 
Thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sitlest in thine house, and when thou 
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walkesl by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. Thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. 
Thou shalt write them upon the post of thy house, and upon 
thy gates.^' Deut. 6. 6—9. It was in following that primitive 
institution, that the faithful among the Jews read the Scrip- 
ture so carefully. " Blessed is the man,'* says David, " whose 
delist is in the law of the Lord, and meditates in that law 
day and night;" (Psalm 1. 2.) and elsewhere he would have 
the young men order their ways according to the word of God : 
(Psalm 119. 9.) Saint Paul, by the same Spirit, commends 
Timothy in that Srooi a child he had known the holy Scrip- 
tures. 2 Tim. 3. 15. See then the old law, the ancient 
Scriptures given inunediately into the hands of all the faithful, 
with a command to read them, and meditate upon them, and 
consequently, to build inunediately upon them their faith, 
llieir piety, and their comfort. But because we should not 
.imagine that that order has been changed under the New 
Testament, we need but to run through the first verses of the 
greater part of the Epistles of Saint Paul, and those of Saint 
Peter, of Saint James, of Saint Jude, and they will see that 
they are addressed to the faithful of the Churches, as well as 
to the pastors. ^^ To all that be in Rome, called to be saints." 
Bom. 1. 7. '^ To tlie saints and faithful m Jesus Christ 
wliidi are atEjJiesus." Eph. 1. 1. '' To all the saints in 
Christ Jesus which are at Philippi;" where he distinguishes 
tfaem from the pastors, for he adds, ^^ with the bishops and 
deacons." Phil. 1. 1. All this lets us see clearly that there 
was nothing changed in that regard. They will say it may 
be that it does not follow from thence that the more simple 
among the faithful should take to themselves that liberty of 
searching out by themselves the true meaning of the Scrip- 
tures, and that they ought not to refer themselves to their 
pastors who are the interpreters of them. But if that were 
so, why should he have addressed them immediately to them, 
why should he have put them in their haikls, with conunands 
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to read them, to learn them, and to meditate on them in their 
houses, in their journeys, in their rising up, and lying down? 
Why should he have said that it was all their wisdom, and all 
their understanding, if he had not supposed that they could of 
themselves comprehend the meaning of them, at least of so 
much as might he sufficient for their particular comfort, and 
for their salvation? Moreover, that is cleatly refuted by the 
use that Jesus Christ and his apostles would have iis. make of 
the Scripture', that we might know him to be the true M essidi, 
notwithstanding the contradictions of the otdinary pastors of 
tiiat church, who gave to that Scripture a quite contraty 
meaning. " Search the Scriptures," said our Lmti to tbcm,' 
" for in them ye think ye have eternal life, an^ they are they 
which testify of me." John, 5. 39. To what purpose should 
he have said that, if he would not have them by themselves 
search out the true sense of the Scripture, and that they should 
correct the false interpretations which their ordinary pastors 
gave of it? It is from this principle that Saint Peter aiKt Saint 
Paul proved Jesus Christ to be the Messiah, out of the Scrip- 
tures, and converted the people, as it may appear by their 
sermons. And it is also upon this foundation, that the in- 
habitants of Berea are praised for having made use of that 
right, and for having by themselves had recourse to the Scrip- 
ture, to know whether that which Saint Paul and Silas told 
them, was true: " These were," saith St. Luke, " more noble 
than those Jews in Thessalonica, in that they received the 
word with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so." Acts, 17. 11. After 
'that, how can any one affirm, that the faithful ought blindly 
to believe their pastors, and to strip themselves of their own 
conduct, to rest themselves upon that of the prelates? Is not 
tliis to condemn that which the Scripture praises? If you 
look on those of Berea as being yet Jews, had they not their 
ordinary pastors who had before condemned Jesus Christ, 
and all his doctrine? Wherefore then had they recourse to the 
Scriptures? Could they better comprehend the sense of them? 
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than all the Churchy to which they bBd submitted themselyes, 
a Churdi, I say, which was upheld by all the authority of 
Moses, by the sacred names of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, by the glory of a thousand miracles, by the sending of 
the proj^ts, by the holiness of a temple where God had 
p&ced his name for ever, and by the majesty of a successi(Ai 
that had been preserved for near twenty ages? And if you 
'look upon them as new-made Christians, were not Paul and 
SQbs their true pastors, whom their zeal, their constancy, 
tfamr travels, their preaching, their knowledge, and their 
miTBcles, had made famous every where? Why did not they 
trust them, why did they yet farther compare their words 
tbe Scripture? 



CHAP. VIII. 

A PtTAtttEB EXAMINATIOH OF T^AT AUTHORITT OP 
THE PRELATES, ANn THAT ABSOLUTE OBEBIENCE 
WHICH tHEY PRETEND OUGHT TO BE GIVEN THEM. 

IT is an amazing thing to behold a prejudice and ss present 
interest, so &r to blind those who set beforef us this absolute 
obedience to the governors of the Church, and who would 
have the faithful strip themselves entirely of the care of their 
souls, to place it in their pastors' hands, that they should not 
have consnfered, that it is the most pernicious maxim in the 
woild, the most contrary to the glory of God, to the interests 
of his justice and his service, to the subsistence of his true 
Churd). They will themselves, I hope, be persuaded of it, if 
they will but make with me these following reflections. 

The first is. That by that principle they justify the people 
4t the Jews, when they adhered to that false worship brought 
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into their Church by the authority of their ordinary paatois, 
or practised with their consent and approbation, which fell 
out very often, as we have before noted, and as it appears 
from tlie history of the Old Testament. 1 Kings, 14. 22, 23. 
The people in tliat story were not in, the least culpable either 
for sacrificing upon the high places or in the grovea, at they 
had began to do under the reign of Rehoboam, nor for hav^ 
ing images, or as the Scripture speaks carved idols, nor in 
offering up incense to the brazen serpent, as they did even 
down to the reign of Hezekiah, since in doing all those thingi 
they did but follow their priests, and could say that they re- 
ferred themselves to them to see for them, according to what 
tiiey were bound. They were not to be blamed then, when 
under the reign of Ahaz they offered their oblations on a strange 
altar, made after the manner of that of the Syrians, since it 
was Uriah the priest that ordered it, and set it up in the place 
of the altar of God, to the end that the people should thoe 
offer up their devotions. 2 Kings, 16. 11. They were not in 
the least to be blamed in those days wh^ein their prophets 
charged their priests and ordinary pastors with having sinned 
against God and prophesied by Baal, and saying to a stock, 
Thou art my father, and to a stone, Thou art my mother, 
and by that means to have corrupted the people of God. 
Jer. 2. 26, 27. For what could those people do more than 
follow their pastors, if it were true, that we ought to see with 
their eyes, and to tread always in their steps ! 

2. But if by establishing that principle they j'ustify a people 
in their idolatry and violation of the law of tlieir God, if they 
acquit them of all fault in that respect, it is not less certain, 
that at the same time tliey condemn God for injustice, in 
having sent his chastisements upon an innocent people, who 
had done nothing but what they were bound to do, in follow- 
ing their guides, in that he was not satisfied with punishing 
only the authors of those crimes, I mean, those guides who 
only were culpable. For why should he punish those who 
submitted tliemselves to their guides, whom they could do no 
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otherwise than obey? They ccmdemn ail the comphinta of 
the prophets, which they addressed immediately to the people, 
and all the threatenings and stinging censures with which 
their writings are full. For to what purpose should they 
complain, censure and threaten with so much exaggeration 
and vehemency, if the people ought not by themselves to 
examine the points of religion, and that they ought on the 
contrary to commit themselves only into their pastors' hands? 
They condemn all those holy men, who did not adhere to their 
errors and profanations ; and tliey must see themselves reduced 
to the necessity of condemning them of rashness and pre- 
sumption, for having been willing to make use of their own 
eyes, and not to refer themselves wholly to the conduct of 
their church. They condemn all those in that church who 
have first spoke of a reformation, and all those who have 
folbwed them in it. For those who would not see but by 
the eyes of the Church, would never have a tongue to speak 
any thing against its present state, nor ears to hear any thing 
that could be said upon that subject. So those good kings, 
as Hezekiah and Josiah, who set up the true worship of God, 
and did pull down idolatry, would have been no other but 
rash persons, who had executed that which they should not 
have so much as undertaken. 

What can they answer to that? Will they say that all 
those reformers wrought miracles, to authorize their calls? 
But that is not true. For neither Hezekiah nor Josiah, nor 
those other kings who abolished those superstitions and errors, 
did any miracle; for that, they had recourse to nothing but 
the law of God. Will tliey say, that they were tlie eccle- 
siastics themselves who laboured in those reformations? I 
confess it. But that alone lets us see, that they had done ill 
in referring themselves merely to their autliority, since they 
themselves had condemned what they had before approved of, 
and by their change and their repentance they acknowledged 
they had done ill, whence it may follow, that the people had 
<lone iU also in reposuig their trust m them. Will they say, 

p 2 
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that the true worship of God having been of primitive insti- 
tution, and by consequence the first churdi having been pore, 
the people would have done ill, if when a change should bare 
happened, they had not abode with and adhered to their tint 
pastors; and that by that means of rendering to the Church 
that submission which they owed to it, they would have hm- 
dered its corrupticm. But to assert that, is but to affirm wel 
nigh what we would have. When the Latin Church begm 
to corrupt itself, the people ought to have set themselves in 
opposition to it, in adhering inviolably to their first guides; 
and if they had done so, they had not needed ever to hav« 
spoke of a reformation. Notwithstanding, they have not 
done so, and the Jews likewise had not done so, they bafe 
not failed of walking after that inclination which all men have 
to do ill. " How is the faithful city become an harlot ! Thy 
silver is become dross, and thy wine is mixed with water,* 
as one prophet reproaches them. Isaiah, 1. 21, 22. What 
ought they to have done in that misery? Must they hsfie 
remained in that state, under pretence of no more seeing than 
by the eyes of the Church, of walking only in its steps, and flf 
divesting themselves of their own conduct to rest upm that 
of the Church? No certainly, whatsoever the author of those 
Prejudices says. They ought on the contrary to have re- 
ascended up to the primitive Church, to the first institutimi of 
their reHgion, to have ruled themselves by that, and to have 
laboured to save the present Church from that ruin whereinte 
its corrupters would have precipitated her. That had been 
the duty of all good men, and a contrary sentiment wouli 
have been criminal. But all that lets us distinctly see how 
false and pernicious that maxim of the author of the Pre- 
judices is. 
^ Will they say, to defend themselves, that there is a veiy 
great difference between the Jewish visible Church, and the 
Christian, that this has its rights, privileges, and promises, 
which the other had not. For she has a sovereign authority 
oyer the faith of her children, a privilege that she can never 
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eir, and pitnuse8 of a perpetual visibility? But to come to 
that, they ought first to renounce all those general proofs upon 
which they found that absolute obedience to the Latin Churchy 
They need say no more, as the author of the Prejudices has 
done, that ^^ the darioiess of our minds, our personal preju-* 
dices, the uncertainty wherein we are of being deceived in our 
judgments, the being overwhelmed with a thousand cares, 
andatiiousand temporal necessities which almost wholly take 
OS up, and which will not allow us to give more than a very 
little time to the examining the truths of religion, the want of 
ineoessary helps, the ignorance, narrow and limited under- 
standings of the greatest part, of mankind, constrain us to 
mfer ourselves to the Church.^'* All that would be to no pur- 
pose, if they restrain it to a privilege of the Christian Church. 
For these veiy same general reasons had place in the time of 
die Jewirii Church, men saw not then more clearly than jthey 
do in these days, they were not more assured in their Judg- 
meiits, Uiey were not less cumbered with worldly afiairs, they 
were not less unprovided of necessary helps for the examina- 
tkm of the truths of religion, they were not then less ignorant, 
and tbeir minds less narrow, than men are now in these days, 
and yet notwithstanding, all that did not make it their duty 
blindly to follow their pastors, or ordinary guides. These are 
theli nothing but shadows and frivolous pretences, which 
.having been of no force then, cannot have any weight now. 
We need not further say, as the autl^or of Prejudices has done, 
<< Uiat it is certain that God can save men, and even the 
most ignorant and simple. That yet he does not offer them 
any other way to salvation, than that of the true religion. 
That it is therefore necessary that that should be not only 
possible, but easy to be known; that yet notwithstanding it 
is dear that there is ho way more difficult, more dangerous, 
and less fitted to all capacities than that of examining aU its 
tenets.'^t One may equally apply all those propositions to 

• In the Preface t In the Preface. 
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ters of religion, to see with their eyes, to tread inr their stepe, 
and to divest themselves of thefir own conduct to rest vipoa 
theirs, the Jews who rejected Jesus Christ and his doctrine, 
during the time of his preaching, those who demanded of Pi< 
late his death hy crymg against him, ^' Away with bimf, aw«y 
with him, crucify him," and those in fine who rejected the 
word of his apostles, and who instead of being converted by 
them^ persecuted them, would be sufficiently justified in their 
bold unbelief, and that detestable parricide which they com- 
mitted on the perscm of the Son of God. For what were aB 
those things but just consequences of that principle*? TtiKSf 
would not hearken to the censures that Jesus Christ made ef 
the traditions and doctrine of the Scribes and Pharisees; their 
church admitted those traditions. They would not believe 
that Jesus was the true Messiah ; their church had dBtexmud 
that whosoever did believe it should be. cast out of their 
sjrnagogues. They rejected the proofs that he gave them 
firom the Scripture ; it was not for them to judge of the trae 
meaning of the Scripture, and the Church uiKlerstood it otho^ 
wise. They demanded that he might be crucified ; the Gboith 
had condemned him for a seducer, as an enemyto Moses ani 
the law ; it was not for them to inform themselves any fiother. 
They rejected his miracles; the Church did so too, and said, 
that he cast out devils by the power of Beelzebub. They 
would not hearken to his apostles, the authority of the Church 
forbade them. Hitherto their conduct is within due rules, 
supposing that the principle of the author of Prejudices might 
be just and lawful, and those miserable people are very much 
obliged to him for furnishing them with arins wherewith to 
defend themselves. 

4. That maxim of the author of those Prejudices draws 
yet far greater absurdities after it. It ministers accusations 
against Jesus Christ himself, against his apostles and aH 
those who were converted by their words. If the faithful) 
by those laws of their submission to the Church, ought not 
to have any other eyes than hers, why did Jesus Christ pre* 
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«ent himself immediately to the people, when he should first 
of all have made known his call from heaven, the glory of his 
petBon, and the dignity of his office to the Church, to have 
inade them own it by proving it to them before he preached 
to the people? He was, they will say, her Lord, and the 
Church herself would have had no authority but by him; that 
is true: but if the people owed the Church an absolute obe- 
dience, they would have owed it all that time that the Lord 
Would have remained unknown . He ought then to have began 
to make himself known to her, and to have opened her eyes, 
tfaol he might at the same time have opened those of all th^ 
pec^Ie. If Jesus Christ had been known to have been indeed 
what he was, there is no doubt to be made, but that he would 
idone have been heard without any dependence on the Church, 
of Whkh he is the sovereign Lord ; but as yet he was not, anct 
till that knowledge had obtained, the people would have been 
always bound, according to the principle of the author of 
PrejuJBces, not to have seen but by the eyes of the Church, 
to Which God had subjected them. To speak then home 
to this questi(Hi, whether Jesus Christ was the Son of God, 
tibe pltiOilsed Messiah, or whether he Was not, the faith- 
ftd bsii^ bound to believe nothing but what the Church 
riioiild tell them, he could not but have addressed himself to 
her, and not to the faithful people inunediately . Nevertheless, 
it is most true that he addressed himself neither to the priests, 
Bor to the Scribes, nor to the Pharisees, nor to the doctors; 
he preadied his Gospel to the simple people, out of them he 
toA his disciples, and it was among them that he did almost 
cdl his miracles ; in fine, he himself gives thanks to his Father 
for that he had hid his mysteries from the wise and prudent, 
and had revealed them unto babes. Matth. 11. 25. Whence 
coqU such a conduct proceed, so contrary to that sovereign 
anthority , wherewith at this day they would invest the Church, 
UMVt is thepastors, in respect of the lay-men? It is not difficult 
to understand, that it was because Jesus Christ did no ways 
act fitrni that principle, nor owned it for a good one; for if he 
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had owned it, he had never suffered the people to have viohie4 
it, he had made use of another way to make himself known to 
them, and he would have employed the ministry of the Church 
for that end. 

5. One may see the same thing of the Apostles, if the 
people ought entirely to refer tliemselves to the Church, m 
matters of faith and religion. Why did the Apostles solicit 
tlie Jews to embrace their doctrine, when they could not so 
much as hear them without being criminal ? They will say 
they had a commandment from their Master to preadi thw 
Gospel ; I confess it, but the Jews lived under a church that 
had openly declared itself against their preaching, and they 
might tell them, according to the maxim of those gentlemen, 
It is vain that you preach to us, that you work miracles, that, 
3^ou allege the Scriptures; we see by the eyes of the Church,- 
we hear by her ears, we march after her steps, and we divefit 
Qurselves of our own guidance to rest ourselves upon hers; 
this is our duty, and the law that is imposed on us— why do 
you go about to tempt us to violate it? Suppose we that a 
Jew ailer having heard one of those divine and admirabk 
sermons of St. Paul should have addressed himself to him, and 
have demanded of him what authority he pretended to give to 
that new Christian Church which he took such care to esta- 
blish, whether he did not meaii that its children should render 
a blind obedience to it, and that they should refer themselves 
wholly to their pastors for deciding matters of faith, without 
intermeddling themselves to search out the true sense of the 
Scripture ? Suppose yet, that that great apostle should have 
answered him according to that maxim of the author of Pre- 
judices; " That it was true that the darkness of our under- 
standings, and our prejudices, might be able to hinder us from 
seeing in the Scriptures those truths that are clearly contain- 
ed in them. That a man could not assure himself that he was 
not of the number of those who deceived themselves. That 
that doubt is terrible, but that which yet infinitely heightens 
thai dread which it must needs cause, is, tliat men are neces- 
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sarOy bound to choose their party, and to make so weighty a 
choice (to wit of that religion that thej' ought to follow) 
amidst the cumbrances of a thousand cares, and a thousand 
worldly necessities that almost wholly take tliem up, and 
that will allow them but a verj- little time to examine the 
truths of that religion. That the greatest part of mankind 
wanted necessaiy helps ; that the half of Christians could not 
ten how to read, that others did not understand any language 
tnit their own, that others had so narrow and limited a capa- 
city, that it was with difficulty they could conceive the most 
^ieasy things. In fine, that there was no way more dangerous, 
Taore difficult, and less fitted to all sorts of capacities, than 
that of a particular examination of its tenets. That the cut- 
ting off of that way, led of itself to that of the authority of 
the Churdi, since every man is bound to know the truth of 
something, and he that could not learn by himself, must 
idecessarily learn it of another. They will then have no reason 
to doubt whether they shall take the Catholic Church for their 
guide, and borrow its eyes to discern the truths of the faith, 
and they will believe themselves ia thousand times more 
assured in following that, than if they were left to the weak 
efforts of their own reason."* Tell me, I pray, whether that 
discourse would have been very proper for the conversion of 
that Jew? and whether he might not justly haye answered, 
That he was also uncertain whether he should not deceive 
himself, and take the wrong side, from the very s£gne reasons 
that he had alleged; from whence he might as well conclude 
that he was bound to yield himself to the authority of the 
Jewish Church, which had been the most eminent one that 
was ever in the world; because that although it had sects 
within it who disputed the truth of its tenets, yet it had no-> 
thing that could make that high authority which arose f>om 
external signs, to be opposed with any colourable pretence. 
To spe^k in the same language that the author of Prejudicea 

* In tilt Preface of the Prejudices. 
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uses, ^' That be sought then to take her for his guide, and ta 
believe himself a thousand times more assured in followiDj; 
her, than if he had been left to the wedk efforts of his own 
reason.'' Furthermore, he might think it very strange that 
the apostles of Jesus Cbrist should go about to violate, in 
respect of the Jewish Church, a principle, which in the end 
they had a design to establish for the preservation of their own, 
that they should then plead for that maxim, that eveiy ons 
ought to examine the tenets of the faith, and search out the 
true religion by himself, without absolutely trusting to lus 
ordinary pastors, since that they would have them to bear 
them, notwithstanding the condemnation that their €hurcb 
had pronounced against them. But that afterwards thej 
should quickly change that ma^im towards those whcnn they 
should have converted, and have bound them to have depend- 
ed blindly on their guides. That inequality would not have 
appeared fair. Tell me, I pray, yet once more, whether the 
Jew had not had some reason of his side ? and whether that 
maxim of the author of Prejudices is not far more destructive 
of the interests of Christianity than can be easily conceived? 
It opens a gate to the Jews to defend their unbelief, to justify 
all their bold attempts, and to calumniate Jesus Christ him- 
self and his blessed apostles. 

6. What might not those unbelievers have said against 
those who were converted? They might liave treated them as 
rash and presiunptuous, as rebels and schismatics, as dis- 
turbers of prder, as a sort of men of a private spirit, who would 
make themselves judges of the Church, and despoil it of its 
lawful authority, to invest themselves in it. But that which 
is most scandalous, is, that as that principle which we oppose 
opens the mouths of the enemies of the Gospel, so it shuts up 
those of the new Christians^ and deprives them of the means 
of justifying themselves. For what could they have said, to 
which those others might not immediately have replied by the 
mere application of that principle ? Could they have said that 
Ithey had known out of the Scripture, gut of Moses and the 
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Pit^hets, that Jesus was the true Messiah ? But they might 
Iiave answered them, That it belonged to the Church and not 
to them to judge of the true meaning of the Scripture. Could 
Ihey have said that Jesus Christ and his apostles had an ex- 
traordinary call? But they might have told them also, That 
it was not for private men to judge whether those whjo said 
tbey were extraordinarily sent, were so indeed, that that 
woidd be to give way to impostors, that tlie Church ought to 
piakfi that discernment, and that she had loudly declared that 
they were no other than such. Could they have alleged tim 
miracles of Jesus and his apostles ? But they might have give^ 
them the very /same for an answer, That seeing there were 
true and false miracles, it was not for the common people, 
who owed an absolute obedience to their guides, to undertake 
to discern between them, but for the Chyrch, which had then 
explaiiied them, when she said tliat Jesus cast out devils by 
the prince of devils. Mark, 3. 22. Could they have com- 
plained of the disorders and corruptions that then reigned fn 
the Jewish Church? But they might have told them, That 
they were ungrateful and unnatural children, who lifted 
themselves up against their mother, and thought of nothing 
else bat dishonouring her, and that whatsoever they might 
say, they ought to borrow her eyes, for the discerning the 
truths of the faith, and to rest assured in following of her. In 
fide, that principle seems to do nothing else but to give a 
cciaplete victoty to Judaism over Christianity. 

7. But there is more in it yet; for the Heathens might so 
have prevailed against the first preachers of the Gospel, and 
have stopped its progress. I confess that the Heathens did 
not call their religious society by the name of the Church. 
But what does the name signify ? Were they not all united 
in one religious society? Had they not all their guides, their 
priests, those that offered up their sacrifices, and their high 
driestsi ? Put into their hands then that maxim of the author of 
Prejudices, with the grounds upon which it is established, the 
>bscurity of men's understandings, that doubt of being 
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deceived, the cumbrance of worldly affairs, the want of ne- 
-cessaiy helps, and all those other pretences which they pro- 
pose to us to make us blindly follow their conduct, and it ^ill 
work the same effect as it did in the hands of the Jews. The 
Heathens would not have failed to have made use of it, for the 
hindeHng of their hearkening to those preachers, to justify 
that obstinacy with which they resisted the Gospel, to elude 
those miracles, to condemn the Apostles themselves and those 
who had been converted by hearing them, as a sort of men 
who had broken that order, which they themselves acknow- 
ledged so necessary to be kept. They might very well have 
told them. You have not the true religion, you are not that 
church to which we ought to give an absolute submission, we 
have a heavenly and an extraordinary call, and we prove it 
by miracles. The Heathens might have answered them, out 
of the instructions of the author of these Prejudices, All those 
things are in question between our guides and yours, we can- 
not of ourselves decide them; "the darkness of our under- 
standings, the little assurance we can have that we aie not 
deceived, the just fear that that doubt must infer, the cum- 
brance of a thousand cares, will not allow us to give more than 
a very little time for the examining the truths of religion; all 
that hindors us from hearkening to you, and makes us to 
cleave inviolably to the highest authority that can be in the 
world, and that we discover without any difficulty in our so- 
ciety, because that tliough there are sects among us who dis- 
pute the truth of its tenets, yet there is nothing in it that can 
make that height of authority which has so many external 
marks to be opposed with any colourable pretence." In effect, 
i^etting aside their opinions, their worship, and their religion 
ilself in the foundation of it, they cannot dispute with that 
Heathen society from those external marks upon which they 
would found that authority. And the Christians w-ould not 
have been in a condition to have equalled themselves with 
them in that regard. Would you have the consent of many 
people ? They had all the world of their side. Would you seek 
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for antiquity? They had been aknost throughout all ages. 
Do you require temporal prosperity? It was, say they, their 
religion that gave them their empire. Would you have 
magnificence ? Where was there any thing more magnificent 
than their tempks, and more splendid than their solemnities? 
Would you have unity? In the plurality of their gods, and 
varieties of their ceremonies, they kept peace among them- 
selves^ and adopted the gods of one another. Do you demand 
miracles? They boasted that they had them, and the most 
illustrious ones, as those oracles which foretold things to come, 
those apparitions of their gods, their recoveries and resurrec- 
tions from the dead. There w^as nothing then that could 
justify the Apostles, but the falseness of the Pagans' religion, 
and the truth of the Christian. But for that they must of ne- 
cessity enter upon that way of examination, and make those 
people to set about it whom they desired to convert. But this 
is plainly that which that principle of the author of those Pre- 
judices would have hindered, as we have shown. Whence it 
follows that it is a pernicious principle, contraiy to Jesus 
Christ, to his apostles, and to the true interests of the Gos- 
pel. 

But can they answer nothing to these last reflections that. 
I have made? It seems to me that they can possibly say but 
two things; the one. That those who were converted by the 
Word of the Apostles and the other preachers of the Gospel^ 
were constrained to hear them, against that order, by a secret 
inspiraticm which dictated to them to make use of it also. 
The other thing is. That Jesus Christ and his apostles proved 
their call to be extraordinary, from heaven, and more eminent 
than that of their ordinary pastors, by miracles, and that in 
that case, the faithful are bound to go beyond that rule, and 
to hear those that shall be so sent to them against that very 
authority of the Cbim;h. 

As to the first, I do not believe that wise persons ought to 
admit of it : for if they take those secret inspirations, to be in- 
ward motions that form within a man frequent and strong. 
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desires to do a thing, without suggesting any reason; the 
Spirit of God does not work so in the conversion of men. It 
works, according to the testimony of St. Paul, as a light, tint 
enlightens the understanding, to the end we may know what 
is the hope of our calling. Eph. 1. 18. Then when those 
desires and inward motions are contrary to that duty to ^icb 
we are all naturally engaged, tliey ought rather to pass far 
temptations than for inspirations, and a man would be mf 
much bound to repress them under that quality, instead of 
following and obeying them. Those pretended inspinAioHr 
then which tended to make the first preachers of the Gospel 
be heard, would have been so far from having had that eflfect^ 
that, oh the contrary, they would have gone forther against 
their consciences, because they Would have been found to have 
been contrary to a duty, supposing that entire obedience to 
the Church in matters of faith a duty. They would have bee» 
troubled to know whether they ought to examine religion or 
not: That rule, might they^say, would have me not do it; a 
blind inspiration which is not supported by any reaMm, ini 
which cannot have any certain mark of divinitjr, can never be 
strong enough to authorize the breaking of that rule. But it 
cannot be yet alleged to serve for an excuse towards that re- 
ligious communion to which they had submitted themselres, 
fur if that communion had a right of sovereignty over them, 
slie would not be bound to strip herself of it when an inspira- 
tion should speak to them, and we can but very^ ill defend the 
cause of the first Christians, by that way. If they would un- 
derstand it so as those inward motions should be supported 
by some reason, that they should not be entirely blind, it is 
necessary that they produce that reason, and not speak any 
more of inspiration. 

That reason then, in my ju(%ment, can be no other, tbsxi 
those miracles that Jesus Christ and his apostles wrought, 
and by which they proved their call to be divine and extraor- 
dinary. I confess, that if we suppose that all men have a 
right to make clear the truth of things by themselves, there is 
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nothing more true than to say, that Jesus Christ and his 
apostles made themselves to he heard hy their miracles, and 
that their miracles were made use of to prove their heavenly 
caB. For their miracles were plainly applied to the minds of 
n^n, to make them consider that which they taught; and in 
Hie end joining their miracles to, their doctrine, they saw that 
tbey both mutually upheld one another, tbsX neither of them 
Wisre fidse, and that both the one and the other had the 
eharacCers of divinity; they did then conclude from thence 
OoM. their call was divine and extraordinary. But if we sup- 
pose that principle of the author of Prejudices, there is nothing 
more fitlse, than to say that their miracles bound men to hear 
■wm, and proved their call to be extraordimiry. For that 
pfffnciple being, as it is, founded upon the darkness of our 
OMlarstanding, upon the uncertainty of our judgments, and 
die easiness wherewith we are liable to deceive ourselves, it 
b moBifeilt that it ought to be extended even imto miracles, 
becriuSB ibtl there are true and false miracles, good and bad, 
sod thai those fiike {prophets work as well as they that are sent 
fiponl Gsd. We ought then to make a distinction, and a dis- 
iBlctiOii that is not easy to be made, the angels of darkness so 
tnlMfiimiiiig themselves into angels of light. But that reason 
cf the darkness of the understanding, the uncertainty of our 
jiid^;nient8, and that readiness we have to deceive ourselves, 
his (if you please) m<»e place in that distinction, than in that 
of that doctrine . We may be easily surprised, and by conse- 
^miee we ought to give over that discerning to the Church, 
SBil jet follow in that its light and its decisions. . And if you 
would give to the simpler sort, to those 'babes for example 
Whttpeof Jesus Christ speaks, that his mysteries have been 
ravsaled unto them, if you give them I say that right and li- 
bsrty to Judge of that important and fundamental question, to 
^mt, Whether the call of a man be extraordinary and divine^ 
or whether tt be not so, whether his miracles are those of a 
tnw muBSster of God, or of a felse prophet, whether it be a true 
ai^gri of lifht, <Mr a disguised angel of darkness, and to judge of 
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all those things after the Church and against the Church, I see 
no reason why they should refuse them the right and liberty 
of judging also of its doctrine and the points of religioD,- 
whereof the true knowledge is by nothing near so difficult 

God had forewarned his people that they should opt giv«f 
themselves over to be deceived by the first appearances of 
miracles, and he had appointed that they should judge of tbenr 
by the doctrine they accompanied. Whence it follows, diat 
the discerning of miracles, and judging of that doctrine, aie 
two inseparable things, and that their right belongs to the* 
same persons. " If there arise," saith God, ^^ among you a 
prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or 
a wonder, and the sign or the wonder come to pass whereof 
he spake unto thee, saying. Let us go after other gods, 
(which thou hast not known,) and let us serve them; thou 
shalt not hearken unto the words of that profit, or tint 
dreamer of dreams: for the Lord your God proveth you, to 
know w^hether you love the Lord your God with all yonr 
heart." Deut. 13. 1 — 3. It appears from thence, that tto 
way for men to judge well of miracles, is to examine the doc- 
trine of him that works them. So that if they will agree to 
give the people a right to discern miracles, they cannot take 
away from them that of discerning that doctrine they uphold. 
Jesus Christ supposes the same thing when he says that there 
shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and that they shall 
work great signs and wonders, to seduce if it were possible 
the very elect. Matth. 24. 24. For how could they other- 
wise discern those miracles of the false prophets, but by 
examining their words ? 

So a famous man of the Roman communion has not scrupled 
to write, that we are bound to reject miracles, and those men 
who make use of them, then, when they are joined with a 
doctrine which the Church has condemned. His words are 
considerable, and very well deserve to be transcribed. " The 
application," says he, " and direction of a miracle to prove 
the truth of a doctrine, is an enterprise so rash, and so scan- 
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dalous, that it deserves to be punished. There is not any 
Caliiolic in the world, who knows his creed and understands 
it, that can be capable of such a persuasion. What if the 
appearance of a miracle is contrary to the definitions of the 
Church, can any one hesitate or doubt, whether it would be 
better to adhere to the Church supported by the truJLh of a 
miiBcle, or to deny the truth of a miracle founded upon the 
authority of the Church? Saint Peter has taught us a great 
while since what we are to do on that occasion. He had been 
an eye witness of the transfiguration of our Saviour, and of that 
glory that lay hid under the vail of a suffering and mortal 
state, and yet nevertheless he trusts more in the obscurity of 
{HTophets, than to the clear and manifest experience of his eyes ; 
"We have a more sure word of prophesy." 2 Pet. 1. 19. 
The authority of the Church, which is in nothing less tliaTi 
that of the prophets, breaks in pieces all those reasons that 
oppose it, and we ought to take to ourselves in regard of the 
Churdh that which Saint Peter says with respect to the pro- 
phets, To which we do well that we take heed, gathering to- 
gether all our attention to know the true sense of the Church, 
and turning aside from all the miracles, and all those reasons 
the men propound to us to make us call into question that 
which we know the Church to have determined."* We may 
see clearly, by that passage, how far one may carry that prm- 
dple of the authority of the Church, in the thoughts of those 
that admit of it, that is to say, even to make miracles them- 
sebFes suhaoit to it. He says, that we ought to collect all our 
attention to know the true sentiments of the Church, and to 
tum aside from all those miracles which would make us call 
into question that which the Church has determined. He says, 
that to go about to make use of miracles for the proving of a 
doctrine that is condemned by the Church, is a rash and scan* 
^ous enterprise, and such as deserves to be punished. In 

* Le P. Annst dans un Ecrit centre le pretendu miracle du Port. 
BojaL 
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effect, if they suppose that maxim that we ought to give to 
the Church -an absolute obedience, to see with her eyes, and 
to rest upon her conduct, those miracles could not make them 
be heard, whom the Church should have condemned, and bjr 
which they should have been looked on as false mirac^ps: the 
consequence is good and just. But because ttiat very thing 
applied to the times of the first rise of Christianity, justifies 
the unbelievers, condemns the proceedings of Jesus Christ anl 
his apostles, accuses those of rashness who have believed od 
their preaching, destroys the Gospel, and overthrows the 
Christian Chin-ch, it is a manifest proof that that maxim itself 
is false and rash, since those consequences that arise from it 
are so detestable, that they leave neither to Jesus Christ nor 
to the Apostles any way to make their Gospel to be beard by 
men, with a good conscience, and the care of their salvatioii. 
8. They must give me leave to speak a little earnestly finr 
the interest of our Lord Jesus Christ. The more I consider 
these inevitable consequences of that maxin>, the more I am 
astonished. If those first Christians, who had been Jewi, 
could not hear the doctrine of the Son of God, nor receive W» 
miracles, without violating of their duty toward the church 
that had condemned them, what scruples might not all that 
cast into all the Christians who are at this day in the wortd? 
For in fine we are the successors of that people, our fathers 
were not converted but by their ministry. If then we cannot 
vsee clearly that they themselves had a right to be converted; 
if they laid down on the contrary a principle, which of right 
ought to have hindered their conversion, where then are all 
we, numerous as we are ? The reasons that the author of those 
Prejudices produces to make us divest ourselves of our own 
guidance in favour of the Church, that we should see with her 
eyes and tread in her steps, had as much place with the Jews 
as they have with us, they could not doubt but that their 
church was the Church of God, none can dispute with them 
that eminent authority which had so many external marks.. 
To her belonged the adoption, the glory, and the covenants, • 
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and the giving of the law, and the service of God, and the 
{vomiaes; of whom were the fathers, and who had the oracles 
of Grod c«nmitted unto them, and in whose bosom Christ ac- 
eordii^ to the flesh was bom. Rom. 9. 4, 5. If that maxim 
•f the author of Prejudiceft were good, it must necessarily 
httve been good for that church which had condemned Jesus 
CSirist, his person, his call, his miracles, his doctrine, and 
what right then had his disciples to hear and follow him? 
We have seen them from reason, and from the testim<Miy of a 
Tery ccxisiderable person of our age, and to whom one of the 
greatest kings has given the honour of committing to him the 
Oenoems of his conscience, that if that maxim had place, that 
we ought entirely to refer ourselves to the authority of the 
CSmrdi, we could not any more regard those miracles when 
they were opposite to that authority. Let them tell us then 
whaA right the discip^s had to follow Jesus Christ, by what 
right did the first converts, and those who were afterwards 
converted by others, embrace the Gospel? And if they did it 
Without any right, and against their duty, into what labyrinths 
we cast you? What would become of the Christian Church, 
what would become of you yourselves ? You form prejudices 
i^ainst us, drawn from the feults that have, say you, appear* 
ed in the perscois of our first reformers. You tell us of a pre- 
tended precipitancy, by whidi the magistrates of Zurich re- 
fonned themselves; you conclude from thence without enter- 
ng upon the pomts in dispute, that we ought to renounce 
tile refonnation of our fathers. Answer then yourselves to 
tiie objectkms, that, according to your maxim, the Jews may 
Ann against the first disciples of Jesus Christ, and to the 
oonaequ^ce that they may draw from thenoe, that without 
efltering any further into a discussion of the points of that re- 
ligion, without examining either the miracles or the ancient 
prophecies, or the success of the preaching of the Gospel, or 
all the other things that we could allege in our &vour, we 
ought to renounce our Christianity. You yourselves authorisg 
their principle, by one that is altogether like it, which you 
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down, and which you know not how to make use of against 
them, without overthrowing yourselves; in a word, you 
draw the same consequence from it with them, shew us then 
by what secret art both you and we may get out of that 
abyss whereinto you have plunged us. If your &thers, say 
you, have reformed themselves with an ill design, you ou^t 
without further examination to renounce their reformatiofi. 
If the chief authors of your religion, a Jew will say, have 
adhered to Jesus with an ill design, against the obligation 
which they had to cleave to the Church, you ought to re- 
nounce their Christianity. Answer if you can to those 
arguments, and set our consciences in quiet. As for us in- 
deed, we are not in pain : for we know that that principb 
which you urge to those unbelievers is false. There is not any 
person who has not right to examine the points of that reli- 
gion, and to discern by himself the true from the &lse,tli6 
good from die bad, that which is from God, from that whidi 
is from men. The -authority of the Church never goes so 
far as to hinder us with any justice from it, and so there is 
nothing to reproach the first Christians. 

9. But we ought not to give over these reflections, with- 
out making one upon the slate of the Church in the times of 
the Councils of Sirmium, of Milan, and of Ariminum, 
whereof I have spoken before. There is no person who 
knows not that the Arians were then masters of the eccle- 
siastical ministry, which they called- the Catholic Church, 
treating the orthodox as heretics and disturbers of its peace, 
deposing them and sending them into banishment. " The 
poison of the Arians," says Vincentius Lirinensis, " had 
not only infected one part, but almost all the world, and al- 
most all the Latin bishops, some by force, others by sim- 
plicity giving themselves over to be deceived, found them- 
selves engaged in the darkness of error."* " We are in 
that condition," said Phaebadius, '' that if we would be called 

* Vincent. Lirinens, Com. 1. cap. 6. 
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Catholics, it is necessary that we embrace heresy ; and yet 
nevertheless if we do not reject heresy, we cannot be truly 
Catholics."* God did yet keep to himself notwithstand- 
ing some bishops, few in number, but great in courage, and 
that small remnant in the end served for a spark to rekindle 
the fire of the faith in the Church. Apply then to them 
that maxim which we have before opposed, and weigh those 
consequences that may be drawn from it, against those 
and against the faithful who heard them and read their writ- 
ings. The least is, that they were schismatics, and cor- 
mptors of the people, who afler having themselves broken 
oBF that obedience which they owed to the Church, solicited 
others to do the like. They might have very well urged, 
that they had the Scriptures on their side, that they had the 
Coimcil of Nice for them ; but they would have answered 
them, That it was no longer time to dispute, that they ought 
to submit themselves to, and acquiesce in the definitions of 
the Chuidi. Since it was the duty of the feithful to strip 
tfaemiselves of their own conduct, to rest upon that of the 
Church. Nevertheless, they did not fail generously to 
maintain the truth, to dispute and write for it, to addreigs 
themselves not only to the bishops, but to the people, and 
to defend it against that specious name of a church, which 
they set before them, and the words of Saint Hilary upon 
this subject are worthy of a particular consideration. " The 
Church," says he, " terrified men by banishments and pri- 
iens, and constrained them to believe what she tells them, 
she that herself had never been believed, but by the exile 
mid prisons which she suffered. She which had been only 
consecrated by the persecution of men. Bene Sf a dignatione 
Communicantium. She drives away the priests, forgetting 
that* by the banishment of her priests she increased. She 
boasts that she is beloved by tlie world, but she could not 
tielong to Jesus Christ unless the world hated her. Hme 

« 

* Fhaebad. contra Arrianos Statim ab enitie. 
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de comparatione traditw nobis olim Ecciesim, nunc qum 
de perditCR res ipsa que in aculus omnium est at que ore 
clamaoit.^^^ Can any one be rash enough to mainttdn, 
that he was bound then to refer himself to the authority of 
that church, to see with its eyes, to tread in its steps, and to 
rest himself upon its ccmduct? Will any say that that 
handful of good men who have since re^estaUished Christi- 
anity, was nothing else but a company of rebels, and of 
presumptuous minds 1 Will they charge their writings tod 
their letters to the people with forgeries and sub(M"natioiis? 
WiU they justify their being deposed, their banishments^ tlM 
persecutions which they so constantly suffered ? Will they 
say that the faithful that heard them were tassh and sacril^ 
ous, and that those on the ccmtrary who submitted theoi* 
selves to the decisions of the Church, were those good nen, 
who did nothing but their duty; and that we oursdveial 
this day, who lAve received our Christianity firom the luudl 
of that small number, are but the followers of rebels and 
schismatics ? Yet all that they must say, if they lay dcMi 
that jMinciple of absdute obedience. It appears theft tint 
that principle is fake and unjust, and invented for the noD 
of religion. 

10. In effect, an absolute obedience, and an entirc re- 
signing of one's self to the conduct of another, as to those 
matters that regard the faith and the conscience, is a duty 
that we can render lawfully to none but God, who is the 
first truth, the first principle of all justice. A mancamiot 
submit his understanding and his heart to the word of any 
one, so as to believe blindly that vs hich he says, without 
giving him a kind of adoration, for there can be no homage 
greater than that of an inward blind submission. It is an 
infinite act, according as a creature may be said to act in- 
finitely, that is to say without bounds, without lescrvo, 
without measure. It is then an act that can belong to 

* Hilar, adv. Arrianos. 
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bat Oed imimBiiftcily, that ^ oiigbt not to transfer to the 
CXiirrcb, if we w6uld nbi ador^ the Chnrah ; and to which 
ify toonciqiience a chuitih (ton nerer pretend without usurp- 
iag ih^pm. r%hts of God. 

11; God himself has so far forborne his right, that he 
dom not Very often absolutely inake use of it, but leaves it 
to ntnr minds la judge of the truths that he propotmds to us. 
fW Acre are often in those things that he teaches us, cha- 
moters that ^ually note their truth and their divinity, ^ 
IJBBt at all times we may draw these two conclusions froiA 
tfaem, This doctrine is ^ie, this doctrine is of God, withotA; 
ttMiir de]^]hding oiie upam the other. We may say the 
mtae of irk eomAnta^dments, they bear most frequently cha- 
mtttts of their iurtural justice, as well as those of their divi- 
l6tyi ^fid they give us leave to receive them, not only by an 
iKt of dbedlence, but by an act of judgment also. As it iiGi 
from Mm that we hold that admirable fkcnlty of distinguish* 
Img the true from th6 felse, the good from the bad, by ofaa- 
lactflrs imj^ssed in those thfaigs themselves, so he would 
aot tbke a^ay th^ use of it in inatt^rs of religion. On (he 
tfonttsay, it is ordinarily by the using of that, th^ he draws 
tnf, tbat he convinces us first of aQ of the truth of BOtUb 
doctrines, tiiM he makes us afterwards acknowledge the ne*- 
cej^saij ebnneotion flictt they have with others which he has 
revMkd to us, the truth Whereof appears not so cleariy, 
dbMnetly colfeidered at first, atod by that connexion he 
Bndoes us reoerve them. He sh^s us the equity of his 
iffecopls, the horror of thofee vides that are contrary to them, 
and In tfiat maafmer he gains our hearts, by making use of 
our bwA reason. Not that we may lawfully reject any of thpse 
iiaixigR whSch he teaches us ; we have no right for that with- 
Mt docAnt, because where our understandings we wanting 
to Asbover fliose dhafaotc^d of truth or of equity in thoste 
ifafiOgs ^ich he teat^i us, tteie he has ordained that his 
fttlAcflrtly *all hcftp n^. It is Ged that says it, it is God 
mkt cdtiebeBbiu it: biit ft is li^ (he «i^ae with respect to 

VOL. I. s 
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the Church ; the Churdh is not God, she is but an interpre- 
ter and servant of God : she ought then to shew ui$ in ail 
that she teaches us as matter of j^th, ot that she commands 
the conscience to submit to, those characters of truth and 
equity in the things themselves, or else those of their divi- 
nity ; when she fails in that, she cannot suppty that defect 
by her authority ; for iii that case Her authority is purely no 
other than human, and human authority is not sufficient 
either for the faith, or for the conscience : so that eveiy man 
has a right to examine that which she teaches, and to reject 
that that is beyond the word of God. 

12. In fine, let those gentlemen tell us, if theypfeaae, 
whether in this same question concerning the sovereign au- 
thority of the Latin Church, and the obligation that lies 
upon every one to hold himself to its decisions, they mean, 
that every one should refer himself to the Latin Cfaordi, 
and believe also merely because that she says so, without 
any other examination; or whether they would grant that 
every one may have right to examine of what nature, V 
what extent, and of what force that authority is, and how 
far that obedience goes which he ought to render to it. 
There is no likelihood they will say the former ; for that 
authority cannot establish itself; when it shall be esta- 
blished, a man may refer himself to it for other things, but 
while her own establishment is disputed, it is requisite it 
should come from somewhat else, and that there should be 
for that proofs capable of persuading us. To what purpose 
do they tell us of its ^'^ external marks, which make us," 
says the author of the Prejudices, " discover without any 
difficulty that height of authority which is in the Catholic 
Church," if they would not leave the faithful a right to see 
those external marks, and to examine them not any farther 
by the eyes of the Church, but by their own ? That being 
sti, they may see that they ought always to give men a right 
of making a judgment by their own light, and to give theni 
in that question the most important matter of all, to wit, that 
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of choosing a rule and a settled principle for their guidance 
a|id their faith, an authority upon which their minds and 
consciences may rest, and lie down in perfect peace. They 
must give them that in that question which it is no ways 
easy for them to decide ; for besides that they ought to see 
those external marks of the Latin Church, which, say they, 
geia her so great an authority, they ought also to see whe- 
l(ier there are not others which they take away more reason- 
ably from her than those which they give her; they ought 
to see whether those marks are not common to other 
religious societies, that may by that means dispute with 
the Latin Church that authority ; they ought to ^ whe« 
ther those marks, when they shall become peculiar to the 
Latin Church, may be capable of giving her so sovereign an 
Authority over men's faith and consciences, which seems 
oaturany to belong to none but God. And because in that 
quBStim we treat not of the whole body of the church, but 
^y of the prelates, and those who take up the ecclesiasti- 
cal fimetion, they ought to know whether those external 
marks can hinder them from believing that those prelates 
have abused their charges, and brought in, or suffered to be 
brought in, divers corruptions into the church. All that is 
not so easy as the author of the Prejudices tells us it is. 
There is some difficulty to get thither ; and yet that be- 
Iniging of right to the examination of all men, the darkness 
of the understanding, the easiness wherewith men may de- 
ceive themselves, the want of necessary helps, the ignorance 
and simplicity of the greatest part of men, would not hinder 
it. Those' are then no other than frivolous reasons, which 
cannot take away from men that right that God and nature 
have given them. They ought therefore to enjoy it, at least 
in some respect, to wit, for the deciding of tlie question, 
whether they ought to lose it or no. 

13. But it is certain they can never so enjoy it in that re- 
gard, nor decide that question without entering upon an ex- 
amination of all their doctrines, which lets us see yet more 

s 2 
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andinoi«tbeabsunlityofoura(b:er8arie6'priiKJ{de5 ForAm 
is iK>t any principle more absurd, tban that whicb deftxoys kr 
self, which cannot be established but by making use of a con- 
trary principle, and which precisely caa have so place, b# 
there where it cannot be of any use. But all that wty ]» 
said of that principle of those gentlemen, einoe it is most tm 
that to establish it, one must necessarily proceed to examine 
their doctrines, and that they can never know whe^jh^ thqf 
ought to refer tliemselves to the Latin Church, or examise 
that doctrine by themselves, till they hav^ made that exami- 
najtion, that is to say, till there shall be no farther occasion to 
refer themselves to that authority of the Latin Church, wbidh 
makes pleasant sport enough. This is that which is evidently 
manifest, if one consider it, that before one can acknowleiilgl 
the authority of the Latin Church, it must be supposed, tW 
one is assured that among all the religious societies that an 
in the world, the Chriatian is the only one in which one amiM 
to place himself; and thai; can nev^r be known but by floi • 
way only, wbic^ is that of examining its doctrine and ito 
worship. In effect, there is sfit any one of those exftoni 
marks that can make that difierence. The Jews bad tkeir 
miracles, antiquity, successicHi, an uninterrupted chiratioO) 
the holiness of their patriarchs, the liglri: of their prophecies, 
the majesty of their ceremonies ; we do not dispute these 
marks with them, and as to temporal prosperity, they had it 
ticretofore, and we are not assured that we have always had 
that, whereof we make such boasting, which nevertheless is 
not very great. The Mahometans glory that they have the 
same things, with the consent of the people, and the admir- 
able success of their arms; and as for antiquity, which they 
fail in, they say, that as Jesus Christ did but succeed Mosefi, 
60 Mahomet also has succeeded Jesus Christ. As for the 
Heathens, they had, as I have said, their miracles, their saints, 
their prophets, their ceremonies, their succession, their un- 
interrupted duration, their temporal prosperities; and if we 
strive with them about antiquity and multitude, the advantage 
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#Iiiot lie OQ our side. There is tjieo QoUuug mor^ deceit* 
d tbam those external appearances, separated from tiieir 
ocAiiaes; Ihey ^i|i9 as proper to make a Jew remain a Jew, a 
inAeu a Heathen, and a Mahometan to remain a Mahoixie- 
HI, %s to make a Christian to remain a Christian : whence it 
ijbiws, that to form well that difference, and to be assured 
Iml llie Chriatian conrniunion is the only good one, one ought 
0jes»mBe its worship and its doctrii^s. 

JMbieover, befince (hey couid acknowledge the authority of 
lAi4KlinCi»irch, they must suppose, that a man is sure that 
Vfimg aU tihe Christian sects, the Latin only is the true 
Eteidb,and tibat caimot be known but by the examination of 
tiikiclnKlies. Those external marks can be no ways proper 
fari. The Gieeks, the Abyssines, the Nestorians, ascribe 
•IjbHBiaQbreB antiquity, suceessicM^, miracles, anuAloterrupted 
hmfkioii, as weU as the Latins. They have their saints, their 
tt(b^ their ceremonies, and their multitude, which is not 
Mi^osnidkiable; and as to workily prosperity, the AVyssi»es 
>Mgr tostjof it, and the M uscoYxtes also, who make a part qjf 
be Qntok Church, and who knows whether that of the Latin 
^hmA AaH Be^er change? It is then manifest, that tliey can 
onehide octiiii^ from those marks separated from their doc- 
tjae; they are so ambiguous and uncertain, that they cannot 
IK any settled judgment upon them, concemiz^ the truth of 
le Latin Cburdi. 

fiat, aupposiipg that tliey could by those external n^irks, 
f hy any other ways which they would take, be assured that 
leliQitHi Churoh was the true Church, I say, it must neces* 
idjr be understood in this sense, to wit, that in <j)at risible 
nmomon God brmgs up and preserves his truly laithful 
tes; for it is in those only that tha.t name of the visible 
lurch is verified, and npt in the profane, the wicked, and the 
irkDy, who are mingled with them, and who are none of 
it body that is the spouse of Jesus Christ. They must 
n be assured, before they can know whether they ought to 
^r themselves absolutely to that body of pastors that governs 
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the Latin Church, that the profane and the worldly do not 
prevail in -that body, and that they never have prevailed; for 
if they do prevail, or if they ever have prevailed, they may 
introduce errors into the public ministry, and felse worship, 
or suffer them to come in through their negligence or other- 
wise, or scatter abroad the ill doctrines of the schools amongst 
the people, favour ill customs, and, in a word, corrupt that 
communion, as it appears that that did come to pass in die 
Jewish Church, and sometimes in the Christian. But how 
can any be fully assured that it may not be so at present, 
otherwise than by the examining of her doctrine ? They ought 
then to give up that point of external marks ; our fathers have 
gained their cause without going any farther, by the pi^- 
dices of corruption which I have set down in the second and 
third chapters. But if you take them only as mere coigee- 
tures, and if you will reckon them to be nothing, it is certsiB, 
that to be assured that there is nothing conrupted in a om- 
munion where God brings up and preserves his true fiddiiiil 
people, that the public ministry is pure in ail its doctriaei 
and in its worship, one must of necessity take that way tt 
examination, and that examination must be very exact So 
that before we can enter only upon that questicm, Wh^hff 
we ought to give to the Latin Church a sovereign autlKM% 
over our faith and consciences, the discussing of whidi they 
know not how to avoid, all must be examined : fbom whence 
it follows that that principle which I have opposi^ is absurd, 
because it destroys itself, and none can ever practise it, tiS 
it cannot be any more of any use ; and more absurd yet, in 
that when it would hinder us from examining, it c<»istFaiiv 
us to make an ^camination as exact as can be thought of. 
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CHAP. IX. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THOSE REASONS THEY ALLEOB 
TO ESTABLISH THAT SOVEREIGN AUTHORITY OF THE 
PRELATES IN THE LATIN CHURCH. 

S 

( 

TO defend in some manner a principle that Scripture, reason, 
the interest of the ancient Jewish Church, and the Christians, 
do so loudly condemn, they propound some inconveniences, 
which arise, they pretend, from that of the contrary principle. 
But it is certain, that if it were enough to allege those incon- 
veniences to overthrow those rights which are found to be so 
aolidly established, there is nothing in the world sure, since 
there is nothing so just, so reasonable, or so necessary, which 
the weakness or the malice of men may not abuse. It is 
necessary to yield to men the right of eating and drinking, of 
clothing and marrying themselves, of selling and buying, of 
holding commerce between themselves, of building houses 
and towns, and to distinguish themselves by their several arts 
and professions. And yet how many inconveniences are 
there that arise from all those things? It is the same in the 
usage of the most holy and inviolable things, as of religion it- 
self, of which a libertine says in general, because of the abuses 
that were made of it, 

Tanium Religio potuit suadere malorum* 

If all must be abolished that is subject toinccMiveniences, one 
must abolish every thing : gold and iron, night and day, lire 
and water, would be criminal; and the very air itself, which 
makes us live, causes sometimes our death. They cannot 
then take a worse way than that of those inccmveniences to 
cry down a right, founded upon nature, and upon grace, and 
authorized by Jesus Christ, by the Prophets and Apostles. 



Let us see nevertheless of what nature those inconveniences 
are. 

One of the most considetaWe ft, That if they allow those 
who are subject to the Church, to examine the matters of rc- 
Mgi)»l^, th*e ^11 be no more atty way to Ke*p ttKfn it S*? 
«»ity <rf the fjlitb, that every one MH havte h i^igkM by 
himself, and that by this iwftans they shonM opeA w w«y for 
extravagances and heresies, and by consequence for the entire 
tOlfk at thte Churt;^, siiWB th* nflriftfc of m^tt «rfe anft'AffereiM 
Md obl^s^, thbt th«A which ^ease^ one, will Mt pkM 

to atisv^er to th«; ol^fectiott-, I tvotrH demtffttf of tftose gcft^ 
timften whethtei* they propose to thetaftelV'es to fiM ^ut attjr 
huf^Qlbin alid efficteiotlfi way, which shall go so ftft* ail mdMillj 
mi dli^tually to hmder i^dse extj^vftgaMced mA hereriM^ 
«^ whetht^r thfey would cmly estftbRsh a mdScita', Whicft «ip^ 
posing tlmt it should be foffowted, and that all m^ WMdB tt- 
^i^ it) should C6htain all in tlM; unity of ^e i&it^? Lef 
Uietfi take which of those tv^o sicfes iJiey pfeastt, fliej ctoM* 
i^tiMalfy say any thing. The firdt contains « ^ibsSi ta^^ 
tUfd pft^ten^, for to go about to se(3k ft huMOi itoMiiil tttt 
<5hall actually hinder all errors and heresies, is to seek for tMl 
whifeh they can never be able to find. To retain men in tftc 
unity of the faith and of true piety, two things are necessary, 
the one, That they teach all the pure truths of God; and the 
other. That they give them all a right understanding, to the 
end they should follow it. Their pastors might very well do 
the first, but the second, which does not depend on them, 
none but God alone can do. And that also he does in regard 
of all hi-s elect and truly faithful, for whose sak6 only there fe 
a church and pastors in the world. For he bestows on aB 
those his Holy Spirit, in that measure tlmt shall sufficis to 
unite thiem in the same fiiith, and to hinder th^ro frwn faflifife 
into errors whiolly inconsistent with their Salvation. As for 
the others, as he has not ordained their salvation*, so he woiiM 
not^ct^^y hindi^ them fVom casting thenisdves inta heresies^ 
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or into errors. On the contrary, he has resolved to permit 
those strayings, the better to distinguish them from his true 
children. ^^ There must be also/' saith St. Paul, ^' heresies 
among you, that they which are approved may be made 
nanifest among you." 1 Cor. 11. 19. And elsewhere he 
flays, ^^ That God should send strong delusions to them that 
perish, that they should believe a lie." 2 Thes. 2. 11. So 
that God, who alone is Lord of the hearts and minds of men, 
nol having proposed that end to himself in establishing his 
Tiflible church, to hinder any heresies from being in the 
World, nor that they should not arise within that very church 
itflelf, but only that his elect and truly faithful ones should 
not be infected with them, it is a great rashness, for those 
meii who cannot dispose hearts as he does, to extend not only 
their desires but their pretensions also ferther, and to search 
oat a way by which there should not be in effect any heresy. 
IccNifess that we ought to desire the destruction of all heresies, 
that we ought to labour for their extirpation, and that as the 
efect and true children of God are not distinctly known, the 
duies that we should take for them ought to be extended in- 
differently to all. But I say, that we cannot make use of any 
thing for so great a work, but those external means, which are 
the pure preaching of the truth, and confuting the contrary 
errors. When their pastors shEiU acquit themselves well in 
that duty, they may rest assured that God will bless their 
coiiduct and their word, not to all men, but to the persons of 
his true children. If their pastors would urge their preten- 
wixxDB from thence, and would find a human expedient that 
inight absolutely hiader those heresies from touching them, 
and fipom actually and effectually springing up as well among 
t)ie good, as the wicked; I affirm, that they would be wiser 
than God, that they would encroach upon his rights, that 
they would hunt for a chimera, and that by that very meana 
fliey would change the ministry into a tyranny; for under 
^hat pretence of rooting out those heresies, they would come 
10 be sovereign lordu over men's souls and canscieiices, which 
yoL. I. T 
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cannot nor ou^t to be suffered, and which is so iar from beii^. 
a means to avoid them, Chat it would fill the Chur6h wBh 
heresies. 

tf they say, they iiitend only to establish a maxhn, wMd 
supposing that it would be followed, and that all men wouH 
receive it, would contain all in the unity of the faith, andtlnl 
maxim is, That they ought to refer themselres absohitelyto 
their pastors : I say, in the first place, that that maxim is as 
proper to contain men in the unity of heresy and of schmm, 
as in the unity of faith. For the heretics and schismaticB 
have their church and their pastors, to whom they diooU 
absolutely refer themselves . So thait they could never disoefB 
whether they are in unity of the faith, Cr in that of error ari 
wandering from the truth, if they were not before all lUmgii 
assured that they were in the true Chtirch. But ^o Ad 
warrant us, that when they would be so asstired of the tnb 
Y!!hurch, that men would not divide themselves by diAtedt 
eentiments, and that that which pleases one, should not dii* 
please another? What principle of unity would they give iii» 
to settle all in the same thoughts, in that search whidb tbey 
should make of the true Church ? The Jews would say, We 
are the true Church of God, the mother Church, from which 
the Christians have separated themselves. The Pagans wiB 
say, We are that mother communion; for as well the Jews as 
the Christians came out of the midst of us. The Mahometans 
will say, that as Christianity was the perfection of the Law, so 
their religion is the perfection of the Gospel. The Greeks 
would come forth and maintain. That they are the trufc 
Catholic Church, and not .the Latins; the Copticks, the 
Abyssines, the Jacobites, and Armenians maintain. That as 
well the Latins as the Greeks departed from the Church, 
when their Council of Chalcedon had made void the Council 
of Ephesus. The Arians will say. That if one latter conned 
could abrogate what had been done by a former, as it appears 
from the example of the Council of Chalcedon, then that rf 
Ariminum 'might very well correct arid* tepair-the ettm ^ 
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that of Nice, In fine, every one would allege his reasons, 
and concern himself to know which of all those communions 
was the true and good one, and which had the true &ith. 
Tell us what means of unity would you have beyo>nd that, to 
hmd^ men from dividing themselves? For if it be true that in 
yietdii^ men a right to examine the matters of religion, they 
ojpen a gate to let in divisions and heresies, by reason of the 
oonfuaion of men^s minds, it is not less true that in leaving them 
m fiberly t6 examine those churdies and religious societies, 
to come to know which is the true, you open the same gate 
to enors and apostasies. If you would further take from 
tt^m that liberty of searching out the true Church, and if you 
fay that they ought to suppose the Latin to be it, without 
ottier reason; besides that that is very absurd, you introduce 
a aoaxim that under a pretence of shutting the door to all di* 
jhmaoBj shuts it also to all conversions. For why should not 
eveiy society have right to say the same thing? So the Jew, 
wiihottt any other reason, would presume for the Jewish c<»n« 
nUmioD; the Heathen for the Heathen; the Greek for the 
iSveek; -and every one for that wherein he finds himself set. 
Vbat.then would not be so much a principle of unity in the 
tme feilii, as a principle of confusion and obstii^acy, a principle 
that would be not so proper to keep men in the unity of the 
fiutfi, as in that of any religicm whatsoever it might be^ 
coming to know whether it were good or bad. 
Ib the seomd place, I say, That with all that, they do not 
yet make any thing of that which they would lay down, if 
th^ would avc»d those heresies, and those divisions which 
ssnse from the inequality of human understandings, when 
are left to.be masters of their own sentiments. For to 
^hbl&i that effect, they Qiust suppose that that maxim of re* 
faring one's self absolutely to the pastors of the true Churchy 
Utem they shaU be so assured, will be received and followed 
tgp:aU men. But who can tell them that men wiU not divide 
fpon that very ipdndple, and that when they endeavoiur.to 
ttem i^eoeive ily tbey, can make them agree? If tbey 

t2 
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apprehend so much those dmsions and errors in fhit mtftsn 
'^leHgioii, what assurance can fhey have that ftaeM shaft ii(t ; 
be any upon that point of the anthmfy of the Cfatttch? Isft 
because men's minds will less djfler about thai svAjJectflwi, 
about others, or that that same authc»rity proves ttad^ as As 
first principles do? Who has told them, that thoae wfabrdall 
once have received this maxim, will not be unbliddedlnllift 
eai, and that they will not be weaiy in fin of niniBfalif 
slaves to men in respect of their conscienoes, wfcidi Is ib 
most considerable part of themselvesy and thai wbidr shotdl 
give them the greatest jealousy? So thai thai p n6aM 
remedy of sdiisms and divisions is nufi, for yonnmst ahni^ \ 
run ijpon that rock you would avoid, to wit of the fauniBik OJB-^ 
derstanding, and wipe off its diflferences, its liieqiialilSB% fti 
humours, at the same time that you would have them giis 
away that liber^ of judging the points of the ftith. hd"^, 
suppose, since our adversaries would have us, thai ttsft (rfa^ 
ciple of absolute obedience to the guides of die OaaA kA 
had place fran the Urth of Christiamly , wo«]M it haf^ 
ed the heresies of the Val^rtinians, of the GnoelicC tf.fls 
Marcionites, of the Montanists, and the'Manidiees? WoiAl 
it have hindered the Arians, the Samosatences, the Eutychi- 
ans, the Nestorians, and so many others, that in the first ages 
of Christianity troubled the state of religicm? To say that 
those men were presumptuous and rash, is but to say what 
we would have, which is, that there can be no human means 
that can stop that rashness and presumptuousness of men, and 
that it is a folly to go about to do it. They may by the force 
of torments and prisons, by their threats or their promises, 
hinder the external effects, but that is not to contain men in 
the unity of the faith, but it is to contain them in that of hy- 
pocrisy and of treachery. 

A second inconvenience is, that they cannot give to die 
church, that is to say, to the body of the pastors, that respect 
which is due to them; for where they should be set up to to 
judges of controversies, private men would rise op i^ainst 
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them, and those private men would on the contrary become 
their judges. But that inconvenience is not so great, as tliat 
it should make us hazard our own salvation.. How many 
judges have we in our civil society, to whom we yet give tliat 
respect that is due to them, though still we are not bound to 
believe that all that they have judged, is well judged? The 
respect which men owe to their pastors is not unlimited, it 
has its bounds and its measures : while they act as true pastors, 
in teaching the pure truth, and acquitting themselves of their 
duty, they are worthy to be heard, to be followed, to be re- 
spected; but when they come to be deceivers, if, that instead 
of teaching the truth they oppose it, if they mix with gold 
and silver, wood, hay, and stubble, (to make use of the words 
of the Apostle,) they deserve in that regjird, neither the hear- 
ing, nor respect. For they are neither pastors, nor tlie church, 
but only as tbey teach the truth and follow righteousness ; 
and when they withdraw themselves from it, give us their 
own fimdes, or when they follow their passions, then they are 
but private men, who belie their character, and they can owe 
diem nothing for those kind of things, but repulses and con- 
tempt, or at the most but indulgence, if the evil be yet toler-^ 
able; that is to say, if their word and their conduct do not 
desfanoy the Gospel, or hinder a saving efficacy. But if they 
should see their ministry to become so corrupted that there is 
an imminent danger of losing their salvation, who can doubt 
that they ought not to be looked on only as the enemies of 
God and the Church, rather than ministers and pastors, and 
fSbsii they should not fail to take heed of them and their doc- 
trine, as pernicious leaven, instead of blindly following them ? 
The duties are then reciprocal between the pastors and the 
people: the pastors ought to guide their flock well, to give 
them good pasture; and the people owe them respect, obe- 
dkncBy teachableness, and love: on supposition that the 
pa8t(N*s well acquit themselves of their duty, those who are 
under them will become guilty before God and men, of the 
crimes of rebellion, profaneness, and ingratitude, if they do 
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ikit acquit thenuelTes of thein. But if the paitort alme tlidr 
ehaiges, if they overturn the Goepd, or if they do spy fUag 
coming near to it, if they abuse their tides, ^eir eeea, tfaeir 
dignities, their sacerdotal ornaments; aH that wffl s|giii(P|r]iD« 
thing, they owe them no more in that legBid, eithv thst rail 
spect or IM; obedience. Tbe reason is maiuufestibooBaaattHy 
ought to respect nothing but the cause of God, and upon Aft 

consideration of its saving truth ; when then they see that ttiqr 
witiidraw themselves from God, and the tniih, that respMk 
also which ought to be giv^a to God and his tratli, sbouMte 
withdrawn from them. 

And as to what they say, that private men wooU baoen 
jo^s of their pastors, where of right those pastors oog^ts 
judgtB of controversies, who are above pnvale men; thiaisaiK 
thing but a piaying with words. Howasanydroarjodgas'siiii 
there, who judge us every day, without our finttng any i iKOih 
fenienoe or fil in it? They judge us with a judg^n^nt <# hh 
dietmeiift,* which is a public judgment, and they jtt%e V 
with a judgment of distinction, whidi is a private jndlgaiBft 
For they do not bind us blindly to believe that all that fbegr 
declare is equitable, because they so dechure it; we have ii 
that respect a full liberty to examine those things as they aie 
in themselves, though we fail of always presuming in their 
fevour. But say they, Whatsoever liberty we have to 
examine their judgments, their judgments must be executed 
notwithstanding, when we ourselves believe them unjust; I 
confess it, but it is because their execution consists only in* 
those things, or in those external actions, which leave the 
thoughts of the mind always free, and not in an inward ac* 
qmescence. And this is that which puts a difference betwe^ 
their sentences, and the decisions of pastors, concerning the 
matters of religion ; for the execution of these latter coasa^ 
in aii acquiescence of the soul and the conscience, which can- 
not but examine them in the end, and be decided but by the 
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knowledge we have of the equity and truth of those doetrmes. 
The same thing may sometimes happen in civil society, where 
iBBtead of puttii^ in execution the commands of superiors, one 
than be bound fonnally to oppose and resist them; as when 
Ae Sates of a province, or a governor, shall command things 
pie|udicialto the obedience that one owes to one's sovereign, 
imd which would engage the people in a rebellion; then, we 
BMty not only judge our judges by a private judgment, but 
cur private judgment is a thousand times more general and 
pftblic tiian that of those judges, yea though it shall not be 
accompanied with any formality. For those formalities 
IRgnify n^ing, wtien the fidelity which we owe to our prince 
fs^ccmoemed. Then neither respect of magistrates, nor con- 
"Aderation of order, nor the authority of our governors, ought 
•la tum us ai»de, but they must all give place to that great 
lioftd fundamental duty. It is the samie thing in a religious 
^•cdety; God and our salvation are to be preferred before all 
Ibmgs: and if it fall out that the pastors, either in their pul- 
' pits, or in their writings, or in their councils, would plunge 
"US into errors, and into a worship that dishonours God, and 
'Corrupts Christianity, we may not only judge them by a 
private judgment, but we ought also at the same time to 
labour to make that private judgment to become public, and 
as general as it can be made ; and howsoever we dd it, we do 
'Bot m any thing withdraw ourselves from that fidelity whidi 
^e an owe to God. The inconveniences that arise from that 
conduct, ought to be imputed not to private men, who do but 
^pvbat they are obliged to do, but to the pastors who abuse 
their charge, and pervert the rule and natural design of their 
ttUHstry. 

But, say they. Is not this to introduce a private spirit 

bAo the Church, where we all ought to have but one spirit) 

which is that of the Church? " There is," saith St. Paul, 

'^Imt one body and but one spirit,'^ and therefore it is that 

4 

fce himself exhorts us '^ to abide all in the same spirit, and to 
Iccep ttie \»uty^the spirit in the bopd of peace.'' Epte^ 
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I answer, that there ought to be in the Chnrch in eflbot tat 
one^and the same spuit; bat that oug^t to be liie Spirit rf 
God, the Spirit of truth, the Spirit (^ wisdoob: not the spiqt 
of the wcMrld, nor the spirit of errcHr. God givQe \am BU|f 
Spirit immediately to all his truly fiiitbfid ones^ ^vliediir 
they be pastcws, or whether they be laymen, wludi is is 
all but'one Spirit, though the measure aoooidii^ to wUeh 
each receives may be difierent: ^^ Grace/' says the Apofldfl^ 
^^ is given unto every one of us aoccttding to the measoni 
of the gift of Christ." Ephes. 4. n. And in thi^ dsMarqitwa 
of the state of the Church under the New Testament, wfaidi 
is set down by the Prophet Joel, God sf^, *^ that ba nffl 
pour out his Spirit upon all flesh, that ttefar sons an^Mr .. 
daughters shall prophesy, and fliat he will give thii Spi|#}s 

his servants and to his handmaids.'' cA. 2. 28. ESaefdHi^ 

»■ • 

God promises his children, ^ that he will give^tlieiiiavffr 
heart and a new spirit, and that.he wiH put his Spirit^wjlii 
them.'' Ezek. 86. 26, 27. Saint Paul tc^aches the sals 
thing: ^' By one Spirit," says he, ^* we arid all biipliM . 
into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles^ wfaete 
we be bond or free, and have been all made to drink iriD 
one spirit." 1 Cor. 12. 13. " Because ye are childieD,'' 
says he to the Galatians, ^' God has sent forth the Spirit A 
his Son into your hearts;" (Gal. 4. 6.) and in the Epistle 
which he addresses to the saints and faithful of Ephesus, he 
tells them, " that they were sealed with the holy Spirit of pro- 
mise;" (Eph. 1. 13.) and desiring that they might recei?e a 
more abundant measure of it, he prayed God to give them 
" the Spirit of wisdom and revelation." ibid, St. Peter telb 
the faithful of his age, who were persecuted for the name of 
Jesus Christ, " that the Spirit of glory and the Spirit of God 
rested upon them." 1 Pet. 4. 14. In fine, the whole Scrip- 
ture is full of this doctrine, that the Spirit of God is imme- 
diately given to every believer, even down to that place whm 
St. John tells them, " that they had an unction from Ito 
Holy Spirit, and that they knew aU things; that the anointing 
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i^i^hich they had received of Jesus Christ abode in them, and 
Shat they needed not that any man should teach them, but 
hat that anointing taught them all things." 1 John 2. 27. 
From whence these two truths result, the one, That every 
Bithful one in particular has fellowship with the Holy Spirit, 
0vhich animates and governs him immediately; and the other, 
rhat that Spirit is not a mere Spirit of docility, and resting 
ha what is taught them, to make the faithful receive the words 
if their pastors; but a Spirit of discerning, which makes them 
capable of knowing things by themselves, and to judge of 
Hiem. For this is what St. Paul means by that " Spirit of 
^(nsdom and of revelation," and St. John by th^at " Unction 
"vvbich teaches all things," and frees us from the necessity of 
being taught by men; that is to say, of depending absolutely 
on their authority, as those men would do who should not be 
capable of discerning by themselves; and there is this thing 
yery lemarkable in that discourse of St. John, that he makes 
the subjects of it, those false teachers who laboured to seduce 
the faithful. " I have," says he, " wrote these things con- 
cerning those who seduce you; but the anointing which you 
have received abideth in you, and you have no need that any 
man should teach you," &c. Which lets us plainly see that 
&e meant, that that imction was sufficient to secure them iron! 
that seducing, and by consequence to make them discern by 
themselves the true from the false. As to all the rest, they do 
hut mock when they call that Spirit a private spirit, under ai 
pretence that it is given to each believer: for it is the same 
Spirit that animates the whole mystical body of our Saviour,' 
,fhat regenerates and sanctifies them; it is, in one word, the 
Spirit of the whole Church. It may with far greater reason be 
.said, that they introduce a private spirit, who restrain to the 
pastors alone the right of discerning the good from the bad, and 
who would not that any laymen should interpose. For if the 
wh<^ body be animated but by one and the same spirit, why 
'diould not all the faithful have the same right with the pastors, 
since they all partake of the same light, though in a different 
TOI*. I. u 
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measure ? In fine, if they would have it, that to yieM to every 
one a right to examine the matters of religion, would be to 
bring in a private spirit, let them tell us, by what spirit they 
would have one examine the question of the Church ? by what 
spirit they would have every one know and rest assured that 
the Latin Church is the true Church of Jesus Christ? by 
what spirit they would have the faithful chdose that side 
where they should refer themselves to their pastors ? for in aD 
those points, they cannot deny that men ought to follow their 
own light, since they cannot in the least make those judg- 
ments by the eyes of their prelates, as we have noted before. 
Behold then that private spirit, since it pleases these gentle* 
men to call it so, which they themselves are constrained to 
admit, which shews us the nullity of that inconvenience that 
they would pretend to femedy. 

We ought then to go higher yet, and to examine thatgie^ 
argument which the author of those Prejudices has cbosoD 
above all others, as being alone sufficient to make us acknow- 
ledge the necessity of referring one's selfblindly to the Church. 
It consists in letting us know, '^ That aU the men in the world 
may deceive themselves, that the darkness of our understand- 
ings, our prejudices, and our passions, engage us to that. 
And if M. Claude," says he, " can propose evident falsehoods 
as proofs of the highest certainty, who can assure us that we 
are not in the number of those who deceive themselves, and 
make an ill choice in the matters of religion, and that the 
persuasion that we have well chosen is not any effect of our 
prejudices and our passions, and other secret obstinacy in our 
opinions; from wlience he concludes, that it must be a thing 
to be despaired of ever to be able to distinguish the true reli- 
gion, amidst so many sects who all lay claim to it, or to 
choose among so many opinions which they propose as autho- 
rized by the Scripture, those which one ought to believe, from 
those that one ought to reject, unless that same impotence 
that lies upon us to discern the truth by our own light, and 
which would not open a way to find it, should make us go 
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from the way of reason, wherein we should see nothing but 
uncertainty, to that of authority, which would draw us out of 
that confusion;"* and in the end he advertizes us, that that 
authority is that of the Catholic Church, that is to say, the 
Latin prelates. 

We see then, thanks to the philosophy of this author, that 
all must be good Pyrrhonists, to become good Catholics; we 
ought to doubt of every thing if we would be assured of any 
tiling. But to speak what appears to me, that argument can- 
not make any impression on the mind, because it destroys it- 
self, as usually those false subtleties do. For if we cannot be 
assured in those judgments that we make by our own light, 
because that may deceive us, who can assure us that that 
author's argument will be good and conclusive, since we can- 
not judge of it but by that same light, which will not give, 
according to him, any certainty ? If the use of our reason pro- 
duces nothing but doubts, why would he yet give us a reason, 
llie consequence whereof can be no other than doubtful, and 
by whidi he camiot also gain any thing over us? It may be 
it is good) it may be it is not so; our light deceives us in other 
tilings, it may very well deceive us in that. What likelihood 
then is there that we should be persuaded by an argument 
that combats itself, and which takes away from itself the force 
of persuading? 

Moreover, that argument destroys the design of the author 
of those Prejudices, and overthrows the cause it would esta- 
blish« For if there be no certainty in the judgments that we 
make by our own light, who shall secure us that we do not de-> 
eevre ourselves in choosing the way of authority, since we 
cannot make choice of that, but by that same light, which is, 
says he, so deceitful ? We cannot less fear in that veiy thing, 
the obscurity of our understandings, our prejudices and pas- 
lions, the inclination that we have to error, and who shall as- 
lore that author, who shall assure us ourselves, that that per^ 

• In his Preface. 
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soadoQ whexe it 10, and which he woqld coymynniqite. >^ 
is not an e£kct ^^ of his pr^udioesy of bit p«Bfdqw,.or fttipm 
obstinacy in his opiniiHis?'' Who 8haIt;wanaiitm.<faBtvedft 
not deceive ourselyes in tlmt paiticular <dio|c9i tlpat we tato 
of the authority of the Latin Church, to refer, 6^t&^km to 
her? For we must in that dioice rely hq our. oifn WM* 
Who shall secure us that the Latin Churdi ^herself does apt 
deceive herself in the judgment that she forms of^the tefistsoC 

religioD? That church is composed of ibe people and pvejqlMi 
those people have ]X)t more light than othnr men, and tjhm 
{Helates are not less sulgect than the others to that dpriimsi 
of understanding, to negligence, to pr^udioes, to paariflQ%||i. 
a secret obstinacy in their opinions, and bfeyond all, thR( t|^F^ 
have not a peculiar inte^tto favour men's errors aod^siqii^ 
stitions, to retain them the mcxre easfly in their AhHJffi^ 
But those people and those prelates are a very gicAlnpoiH^ 
What does that signify? THe Heathens and their g«M|^||K,. 
yet a ftur greater numb^ than they, end yet th^ ^ iP(*t|H 
deceive themselves. They are, say they, rii^ and pmimHi 
and raised ia dignity. The Heathens and the, ]MUia0N|l9>^ 
are not less. They have external marks, but who 'kneni' 
whether those marks are good, and whether they do not abun 
themselves in the consequence they pretend to draw frGm 
them ? They assure you that they do not deceive thaBselves, 
they condemn you if you do not believe thatwhidi they 
believe; and they live, as to themselves, in a perfect peace of 
mind. But the author of those Prejudices has taught us to 
answer, " That all those who compose other societies, appear 
to have the same assurance with us that they are in the truth, 
they do not condemn the Latins with less confidence, than 
the Latins condemn them with, they are not less exempt 
from the fear of deceiving themselves; they live also in as 
great a peace and tranquillity. That assurance also, and that 
confidence, that freedom from trouble and fear; th^t peace and 
that tranquillity grounded upon the belief that they are in the 
right way, and that they walk after their light, are marks so 
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imbiguous and so deceitful, that they may be found most fre- 
quently to be joineji infinitely more frequently with error, 
ind the way of hell, than w ith truth and the way of salva- 
ion."* These are the very words of the author of those Pre- 
udices, whereof we change only the application. But, say 
hey, yet farther, Do you not believe that the Latin prelates 
lave a more clear light than you ? We cannot know any 
^ing by that, and they do not know any thing themselves 
froin thence, since no person can make himself certain by his 
Dwn light, according to the author of Prejudices. 

They may from thence methinks see of w hat nature that 
EUgument is, but they will be more apt to be disgusted with 
it, if they will but consider that their principle tends to con- 
fouod all religion, and to render the verj^ existence of a Deity 
suspected. For if there be nothing of certamty in those judg- 
ments that we make by our own light, why do we follow the 
Christian religion, more than the Pagan or the Mahometan? 
Is it. because that the Church has bid us do so ? This is a very 
bad reason, for the Church would never tell us that its religion 
vms had, when it would be so in effect; there is no society 
"whatsoever, but would say that its religion was good, and 
better than all others. Is it because our birth, our education, 
interest, reputation, or the friendship that we have with some 
persons, or the laws of the country wherein we are, will not 
tKxSer us to embrace any other religion, and such-like motives 
that engage us? These are the very worst reasons, and those 
who are not Christians but from thence, though possibly they 
may not be a small number, may say, that they are not at all 
such: fdr if those very ties had been applied to Paganism, 
they would have been Pagans, as they are now Christians. 
How then ought we to be Christians ? It is necessary that we 
should be so from love, and approbation of that religion itself. 
But that love and that approbation ought to be the effects of 
our own light, and not of that of other men, and our own light 

• Chap. 1. . 
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ought to dictate to us what is the religion of God, and to 
make us approve of, and love it, under that quality. Should 
we then have nothing of certainty in that matter? should we 
be always in doubt, under a pretence that our light might de- 
ceive us? and those admirable eifects that religion produces 
in our souls, " tliat confidence, quiet, joy, that tranquillity, 
hope, freedom from trouble and from fear, would they be no- 
thing but ambiguous and deceitful marks, which are most fire- 
, quently to be found more joined with error and the way of 
hell, than with the truth and way of salvation ?" Thither it is 
that that principle of the author of those Prejudices leads us. 
Besides, how do we come to believe there is a God ? Is it be- 
cause the Church tells us so ? That would be a very ill reason, 
for we believe on the contrary, that there is a Church, but by 
the belief that we have that there is a God; we believe it with- 
out doubt by the impression of a thousand characters of the 
Deity in our minds and on our hearts, that appear in the fo- 
bric of the world, in his government, or his ordering the af- 
fairs of it, and particularly in man himself, and in his most 
pure and most natural inclinations. Our reason itself is a 
lively image of it. But that impression is wrought but by our 
own eyes, which make us see a deity in things; it is not by 
others' e^es that we see it, but by our own. Is it necessary 
then that we should doubt whether there be a God or not ? 
Must w^e never be certain, because our eyes deceive us some- 
times, and because we are not infallible ? 

The author of the Prejudices will say, without doubt, that 
we urge his principle too far; that he never pretended to shew 
that we could not be assured by our own light, without the 
authority of the Church, that there was a God, and that the 
Christian religion, in opposition to that religion which the 
Jews now profess, or to all those fantastfc religions that reign 
in the world, and are the mere efTects of the impostures and 
humours of men, cannot but be the true religion; " that that 
discernment is not hard to be made, the advantage of the 
Christian religion, above all those others, bemg most clear 
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and manifest." Indeed so he has explained himself from, 
the very b^inning of his Prefece : whence it appears, that he 
would pot hinder the examination of the matters of religion, 
but when particular controversies that divide the divers sects 
of Christians shall be treated of. 

I may say then, if I am not mistaken, that there are two 
parts in his hypothesis; that in the first, he jdelds to every 
one a liberty to judge by his own light of the truth of the 
Christian religion, and that he does not take away from them 
iQ that respect the certainty of their judgments; but that in 
the second, he takes it from them over other particular mat- 
ters : but all that is but an artifice whereby he would prevent 
and elude, if he could, those just and natural consequences 
which he foresaw might be drawn from his principle. For the 
very same reasons which he proposes to hinder us {rom the 
examining the particular points of religion, and the very same 
grounds u:poa which he builds his conclusion, have place also 
in the comparing the Christian religion with other religions. 
So that one may say, that the second part of his design de- 
stroys the first, and that he himself overthrows that that he 
had established. For, tell me, if the uncertainty of our judg- 
ments founded upon this, that we see that others deceive thein-.^ 
selves by the darkness of our understanding, by our preju- 
dices, by our passions, and by those secret attacks that we 
have of our thoughts, tell me, if that has not place as well in 
the judgment that the^ make. That there is a God, and that 
the Christian religion is alone from God, and the only true 
one^as in that that we make. That their puigatory is'but an 
imaginaiy fire, that their transubstantiation is but a human 
invention, and that the sacrifice of the mass is no where to be 
fiund in the Scripture? Are there no profane or atheistical 
persons in the world? Are there no Jews, nor Pagans, nor, 
Mal^ometans? As we are persuaded that they deceive them- 
fl^ves, so are they persuaded that we deceive ourselves: but. 
may not they demand of us, what assurance we have that the 
darkness of our.understandingSj our prejudices, our passions^, 
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6r Bome other secret tie that lies tfpoii oor fhoagHlM^ Yiki^ib 
{Mot ik^cmr permiasidn ? ' Whiit win thevtrt^ 
fllitvrartothem? Win he say;' ^flml the adtaifts^ ttiUfhe 
Chrfstiaii reKgion hais over all other ttsligidnr is i&(Mt blear sid 
manifest?'' I imy say to him the same, that the'fidMtita^- 
d^ the Protestant religicm'has aboV^e ttut Roman, is miMi 
clear and manifest; and in saying so, i diall aflGoin 'M&Mf^ 
whereof I am hot well .convinced. If he replies 'to raie, tUt 
I ought not to he so confident of my own fig&t, that (bd 
whidi appears to me to be most dear and manifest, doamot 
appear so to others, that the darkness of the nund^ pr^|tidio£ii^ 
pasisions, &c. make men deceive theini^lves, and that I hure" 
rioassuFBOtce, that I am not of that number; the Jew, tfe 
Mahometan, the Pagan, the Libeitiile, Ihe Athenstj wholUI 
come behind him, will exclaim, as often as they shall Una 
occasion, after the Stame manneh This is justly 'if^^llBt#^. 
have to say, this author pleads oar cause admirafd^ ^HiSi^/' 
Afl»t dl, that priiidple of the author of those Pbqfiliiii^ 
Wa^ so ftr from turning aside our fiithers from exsimlniagfl^ 
themselves the matters of religion, that' on the bodthiijptf 
bodnd them to do it the more. For being conceilsed ftf flMV 
own salvation, there was no person more interested than 
themselves, and being so easily apt to deceive themselves b 
the choice of those opinions that they were enjoined to believe, 
and of that worship which they were to practise, they ought 
not naturally to have trusted any but themselves. They 
might, it is true, deceive themselves, but their prelates might 
deceive themselves as well as they; and if in the Chuiththe 
people must refer themselves to their prelates, and each of 
those prelates in particular must refer themselves to the wh(Je 
body of the Church, they will find that neither the one ncHr the 
other will be cured, and that that Church to which they shouH 
all refer themselves, would be but an Ens Rationis^ as they 
speak in the schools, and a Platonic idea. Prudence then 
bound our &thers to examine that which they should \axf^i 
both ftoittk the impelrfections of the minds or the hearts of meO) 
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d from the examples of those before them who fell into er« 
*y together with the danger which men are in, on the accoimt 
their prejudices, their passions, and their interests; aU that 
lid {nroduce no other effect in them than to excite them to 
ke an examination the most exact and diligent that it was 
isible for them to do, cleansing their hearts from every 
1 thought, and imploring the grace and blessing of God 
m them: for they were assured, (John 7. 17.) that if they 
; the will of the Father, they should know his true doctrine, 
1 that if any did lack wisdom, and asked of God, that he 
iold give it them, since he gives to all liberally and up«* 
lideth not. James 1, 5. These are the promises of the 
ispel. 

Hiose to whom God grants that grace which enlightens the 
nd and opens the heart, do not only not deceive themselves 
the choice of saving doctrines, and in the rejecting of those 
it are damnable; but they have for that all the assurance 
it- they can reasonably wish for : for the truth makes itself 
be perceived by far other characters than those of a dis* 
ifiied fiilsehood. The invocation of saints, the worshipping 
images, the adoration of the host, the conceit of purgatory, 
re never produced in the souls of the devout persons of the 
lurch of Rome, that sweet joy, that peace, and that content- 
fnt of the soul, which the Protestant rejoices in, when he 
Is upon God alone, when he worships him without images, 
he has commanded him, when he adores Jesus Christ sit- 
ig at the right hand of his Father, and when he places his 
ly ODufidence in his satisfaction, and in his merit : a de-* 
ived conscience maybe sometimes in security; but that se- 
rity is never enjoyed like a true quiet. It is the rest of a 
thargy where a man feels no pain, because he has no feeling, 
hidi is very different from that rest that gives a perfect health : 
brides that, the security of a deceived conscience is not long 
9itinued, inquietudes return from time to time, chiefly in the 
flections, and at the time of death, whereas that tranquillity 
'hidi the true religion gives, is solid and well grounded, and 

VOL. I. X 
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displays its virtue peculiarly in the most grievous accidents of 
our life, and in the very agonies of death itself. Such are those 
divine impressions that David felt, when he said, " The law of 
the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple; the statutes of the 
Lojcd are right, rejoicing the heart; his judgments are more de- 
sirable than gold, and sweeter than honey." Psal. 19. 7—10. 
And elsewhere, " Thy word has been sweet unto my taste, 
yea sweeter than honey to my mouth." Psal. 119. 103. And 
yet further in another place, " The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him, and he will shew them his covenant." 
Psal. 25. 14. The disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ felt 
them when they said, " Did not our heart burn within us, 
while he talked with us by the way, and while he opened to 
us the Scriptures?" Luke 24. 32. And upon another oc- 
casion, " Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life. And we believe, and are sure that thou art 
that Christ the Son of the living God." John 6. 68, 69. If 
those of the Church of Rome were accustomed to the reading 
of the holy Scripture, they would find the proofs of this truth 
in a thousand places; but the far greatest part of our contro- 
versies come from the neglect they have of that divine book; 
and that neglect itself is one fruit of that excessive confidenci 
tliey have in their guides. 
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CHAT OUR FATHERS COULD NOT EXPECT A REFORMA- 
TION EITHER FROM THE HANDS OF THE POPES, OR 
noU THOSE OF THE PRELATES. 

We may now, methinks, suppose it evident and proved, that 
nir fiithers had a right and were bound to examine by them- 
lelyes the matters of religion, and not to refer themselves ab- 
solutely to the conduct and authority of their prelates. But 
lom liience it manifestly follows, that they had a right to re- 
S^rm themselves. For since they could examine only-in or- 
ler to discern the good from the bad, and the true from the 
Use, who can^oubt, that they having a right to make that 
iiflcemment would not also have had a right to reject that 
wldch they should have found to have been contrary to, or 
Bdienated from Christianity, which te precisely thatwhich is 
called reformation. I acknowledge that it yet remains to be 
inquired into, whether those things which they have reject- 
ed are indeed errcH^ and superstitions, as they are pretended 
to be, and whether they did not deceive themselves in the 
judgment that they made. But who sees it not necessary, for 
the decidBig of that question, to go to the bottom, and to en- 
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ter upon that discussion which our adversaries would avoid? 
From whence it may appear, as I have said in the beginning, 
that all that controversy which they raise against us about the 
call of our reformers,, is nothing else but a vain amusei^aent; 
and that to make a good judgment of that action of our fathers, 
and to know whether it be just or unjust, we ought always to 
come to the bottom of the cause, and to those things them- 
selves which are reformed; for upon that the question doth 
wholly depend, whether they did well or ill. 

Notwithstanding, to shew that we would forget nothing 
that may serve for our justification, and that after the desirfe to 
please God, we have not a greater than that of approving our- 
selves to our countrymen, and in general to all men, we shall 
not fail to make yet some particular reflections upon the cir- 
cumstances of the Reformation, which will more and more con- 
firm the right of our fathers, and manifest the justice of their 
conduct, and at the same time we shall answer to some objec- 
tions of the author of the Prejudices. That shall be thebusi-* 
ness of this Second Part. 

Our first reflection shall be, on that deplorable state of the 
Latin Church in the days of our fathers, in respect of its pre- 
lates; for its condition was such, that there was no more hope 
of ever seeing a good reformation to spring up by their mi- 
nistry. In effect, what could be expected from a body that 
had almost wholly abandoned the care of religion, and of the 
salvation of souls, (wliich was plunged in the intrigues and 
interests of the world,) which kept the people in ignorance o^ 
the mysteries of the Gospel, and in the most gross supersti- 
tions, and with which the whole body itself did entertain 
itself, and was found to be possessed by ambition, by luxury, 
and by covetousness, and engaged in the vilest manners, and 
living in a way nearly subversive of all discipline ? They will 
say, it may be, that I suffer myself to be carried away by my 
passion, and that all these clamorous accusations are but the 
effect of that engagement in which we all are set against the 
Church of Rome. But to leave no ground for that suspicioBj 
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besides ^hat I have set down in general in the Second 
Chapter of my First Part, I will further produce here more 
particular testimonies of that truth, by applying them to the 
ages of our fathers. 1 shall say nothing of my own head, I 
will make their authors that are not suspected by them, to 
speak, whose passages 1 will faithfully relate, which they 
may see in the originals if they will take the pains. And as 
I hope that they will not lay to my charge what may appear 
to be too vehement in their expressions, so also I do not pre- 
tend to impute to the prelates of these days, that which those 
authors censured in those of the former times. 

See then what a German bishop says in a book entitled 
Onus Ecclesiasy who lived and wrote in the year 1519, that 
is to say, near the very time of the Reformation, but one who 
was no ways Luther's friend, as it appears by his writings. 
**I am afraid,^' says he, "that the doctrine of the Apostle 
touching the qualifications of a bishop is but very ill observed 
in these days, or rather that we are fallen into those times 
which he noted, when he said, ' I know that after my depar- 
ture, ravenous wolves will come am(Mig you, not sparing the 
flock.' Acts 20. 29. Where may one see a good man chosen 
to be a bishop? one approved by his works and his learning, 
and any one who is not either a child, or worldly, or ignorant 
of spiritual things ? The far greater number come to the pre- 
lateship more by underhand canvassings, and ill ways, than 
by election and lawful ways. That disorder which may be 
seen in the ecclesiastical dignities, sets the Church in danger 
of perishing; for Solomon says, ^ There is one evil which I 
have seen under the sun, as an error which proceedeth from 
the ruler, when a fool is raised to high dignity.' Eccl. 10. 5, 6, 
It is therefore that I said, that the bishops ought to excel in 
learning, to the end that by their instructions and their 
preaching they might govern others profitably. But, alas! 
what bishop have we now-a-days that preaches, Gt has any 
care of the souls committed to him? There are, besides that, 
very iew who. are contented with one spouse alone, that is to 
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«ay, with one only cburch, and who seek not loa^fvopMi 
to themflelv60 moie digmtiei, more piebendB, aftA wbaft k ;^ 
mofe to be oondbamed, more bishopries. Oior Iiu1m|ni Ski 
feasting at their own tables when they diouM be-at thetl* 
tar; they are unwise in the things of God, but disy kro Ife 
wis^kim of , the world^ they m more intjSnt on tmpoial rf* 
fairs, than on the work of Jesus Christ. Their bodies aie 
adorned with gold, and their soub defiled with fihfa; Ibey « 
ashamed to meddle with spiritual things, and their glttry Kes 
in their scurrilous humour and carriageil Whence ft was 
that Catherine of Sienna told them, * That m the b H adnes i 
wherein they were, they placed their glory in that whidi 
truly their shame, and that cm the contrary they heU 
ihings to be a rd^proach to fbem wherson their hcmoiir wi '' 
sahation did.depend; to wit, in humbling themsehres nlilBr 
their Head, whidi was God. Furthermore, they ImM lis 
lore for any but sinners; they despis^lhe poor; and hMMr 
ever the Canons forbid them, they keep about their peMiK ' 
pimps, debaudiers of women, flatterers, buffoons, jlkpin^ 
where they should have had wise and holy men.' Iniii^ 
instead of the law of truth, the law of vanity is in the moUthl 
of the bishops, and the lips of the priests preserve knowledge, 
but it is that of the world, and not of the spirit." And a little 
after, " At present," says he, " the state and dignity of the 
bishops may be known by their earthly riches, by their aft 
feirs and sordid cares of the world, by their troublesome wars, 
and by their temporal dominion. Alas ! the Lord Jesus said 
plainly that his kingdom was not of this world; he retired 
himself alone into a mountain, when he knew that they went 
about to make him a king. How then is it that he who holdi 
the place of Jesus Christ, not only accepts dominion, but seek* 
it ; and that he whom Jesus Christ has taught to be meek and 
lowly in heart, should reign in pleasures, in luxury, in vio- 
lence, in pride, in haughtiness, in riches, and in rapines?** 
And again n little after, " The bishops have renounced lios- 
jjitnlitj' ; they neglect the poor of Jesus Christ, but they make 
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selves &t, and feed their dogs and other beasts; as if 
a fora^ design, they would be in the number of those 
K»n Christ shall say, ^ I was poor and you relieved me 
^ ye cursed into eternal fire.' Matth. 25. 41, 42. For 
aHy almost all the bishops lie under the evil of covetous- 

tbey^are ravishers of others goods, and but ill dispensers 
i churches; turning aside to other uises, that which they 
t to employ in divine uses, or the feeding of the poor, 
t bi^op is there," adds he, '^ who does not more love to 
ndoL l(Md and honoured in the world, than to help the 
f The whole design of their lives is but for the things of 
rorld; they love to array themselves after the fashion of 
and as for the ecclesiastical ornaments, whether they be 
md or spiritual, they scarce make any account of them: 
httrefbre it was that St. ^ridgit said, ' That the bishops 
the counsel of the devil, who said to them. Behold those 
mrs which I offer you, the riches that are in my hand. 
pense pleasures; the delights of the world are sweet, 
oust enjoy them.' That same saint says further that the 
oostiess of the bishops is a bottomless gulf, and that 
pride and tlieir luxurious lives was an unsavoiiry steam, 
1 made them abominable before the angels of heaven, 
lefore the friends of God upon earth."* 

to the other prelates and the curates, the same author 
sents them to us after this manner: '^ In these times," 
he, " there are very few elections that are canonically 
, and without under-hand canvassings; onthe contrary, 
«ttest part of the prelates and beneficed men are miade 
tngs and princes in an unlawful manner; and what is 
f being brought in by canvassings and simony, they are 
rmed by the popes, against the privileges of the churches, 
the statutes of Germany, and against all manner of 
e. Furthermore, the bishops ordinarily promote to dig- 
i and the ciire of souls, their cooks, the collectors of their 

* Odus Eccles. Cap. 20. Sect 9, 3, 6, 9» & IS. 
'L. I. Y 
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tribute, their pensionaries, and the grooms of their stables: 
hence Ubertine said, ' That the ancient holiness of the pre- 
lates wasted away by degrees, and that it began to fail by 
canvassings, by pomp, and by simony, by unlawful electicffls, 
by covetousness, and by the abundance and superfluity of 
temporal things, by the promotions that the bishops made of 
their creatures, by neglecting the divine worship, and by other 
perverse works; and that by reason of those ill dispositiooB, 
the devil was let loose against the present state of the Churdi.' 
Now, none of them who are called to the pastors' chaige and 
the cure of souls inform themselves either of the quality <tf 
their flock, or of their maimers, or their vices. Not one pa- 
late called to the government of a monastery will take the 
pains to observe either its rules, or the order of its ceremcmies, 
or the discipline of the religious; there is not wholly any 
more mention made of the salvation and edification of those 
that are under them, but they only inform themselves vny 
exactly of the plenty of their revenues, and what sudi a 
benefice rnay bring in yearly, though yet they do not reside 
there. It is these curates that Vincentius cried out upon, wfaffl 
lie said, ^ O what obdumtion is there in the Church of God! 
The prelates are proud, vain, sumptuous, simonists, covetous, 
luxurious men, that regard only this earth. They neglect their 
. ecclesiastical duties. They are void of charity, intemperate, 
lazy; for they neither perform divine offices, nor preach, and 
do nothing but what creates scandal. They despise the fore- 
sight of their holy mother the Church, which ordains that when 
the rectors of churches shall not be able to preach, they 
should employ fit persons, which should in their stead edify 
the people by their word and their example, and that they 
should supply them with all needful things. But on the 
contrary the prelates and curates are only careful to put into 
their places men that are very well skilled, not to feed the 
sheep, but to poll them, to destroy, and flay them. ' "* He goes 

• Onus Eccles. Cap. 21. 
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<«i with that vehemency throughout a large chapter, where 
lie relates the many complaints of the Abbot Joachim, Saint 
Catherine of Sienna, and of Saint Bridgit: behold this last 
among the others; "Those who rule the churches commit 
Aree sins; the one is that they live a beastly and luxurious 
fi^ the other that they have a covetousness as insatiable as 
the gulfs of the sea, and the third is, that they are prodigal to 
ImXhfy their own vanity; as the torrents that pour forth their 
waters impetuously, such horrible sins which they commit 
ascend up to heaven before the face of God, and hinders \h% 
inteicession of Jesus Christ as the black clouds disturb the 
pnuity of the air. The revenues of the Church are given, not 
to t^ servants of God, but to those of the devil; to the de- 
banchers of women, to adulterers, gamesters, hunters, flat- 
terers, and such like men; and hence also it is that the house 
•rf God is become tributary to the devil. The abbot, who 
ought never to be out of his monastery, but to be the head and 
example to the rest of the religious, is become the head of a 
wfaok troop of lewd women, with their trains of bastards: 
inrtead of being an example to and feeder of the poor, he 
makes himself master of their alms, and he may be seen &r 
oftener in the field with the soldiers, than in his cloister. He 
ought to be the father and the instructer of his brethren, but 
he is theiir seducer and their tyrant. For while he enjoys 
hinMelf, and lives in pomp and delights, those poor miserable 
religious pass away all their days in murmurings and afflic- 
liol»."* That author describes in the same style the lives of 
&e canons, monks, and other ecclesiastics, and that which 
heluts said does not leave us any more room to doubt that 
tbeie was in the Church, in those days, as great and as general 
a disorder as can be conceived. 

He does not spare the Court of Rome, but on the contrary, 
be sets forth in a lively manner their excess, even to say, that 
'^ that pourt is the seat of the beast, that is to say, the church 

* Onus Eccles. Cap. SI. 
Y 2 
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of the wicked, that is, the kingdom of darkness. That it is 
a loathsome pit that devours riches, and is filled by coveUmi- 
ness. That the law is far from the priest, the visions of the 
prophet, and the counsel of the old men. That the heads of 
the Church serve themselves by simony and ambition; and 
that, in a word, the sins of those people are such, that the; 
cannot be either concealed or denied, since Rome is become 
a gulf of crimes. Where the Pope ought to cry with Jesui 
Christ, ' Come, and you shall find rest for your souls,' he 
cries, ^ Come and see me in a far greater pomp and pride than 
ever Solomon was in, come to my court, empty j'our porsei 
there, and you shall find destruction for your souls.' "♦ 

The disorder of that court, and that of the whole cleigy of 
those times, was a thing so little to be contested, that Adrian 
the Sixth did not scruple to acknowledge it in the memoin 
that he gave his nuncio for the Diet of Nurembei^, and which 
Raynaldus relates. For he gave him an express duu^ to 
confess, that the troubles of Germany, about the matters of 
religion, ^^had fallen out by reason of the sins of men, and 
particularly of the priests and prelates of the Church. That 
the Scripture shewed that the sins of the people came from 
those of their priests ; for which reason it was, as Chrysostom 
sp.ys, that when our Saviour would heal Jerusalem, he en- 
tered first into the temple to correct the sins of the priests, 
doing like a wise physician, who goes to the root of the evil. 
That for many years past, abominable things had been com- 
mitted in the holy see, that spiritual things had been abused, 
through the excess of its Injunctions, and that all things had 
been perverted there. That the evil had spread itself from 
the head to the members, from tiie popes to the inferior pre- 
lates, and that as many as they all were, that is to say, pre- 
lates and ecclesiastics, they were come to that pass that for 
a long time there had not been any that were good, no not so 
much as one."t 

♦ Onus Eccles. Cap. 6. Sect 6 & 8. 
t Raynald. ad Anna, 1522. 
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We could produce a multitude of other such testimonies if 
we did not hope that unbiassed persons would agree upon it, 
as not lon^ since an author in these times has done in a book 
' entitled. Mottoes to a Re-union to the Catholic Church. 
** The cause of the separation," says he, " was the open 
abuse of indulgences, and the ignorance, covetousness, and Uio 
scandalous lives of the churdimen. The superstition of the 
meaner sort of people who had not been well instructed; the 
immense riches and riotous profuseness of tlie prelates; tlieir 
too great care in externals, in their magnificence, ornaments, 
and increasing of ceremonies, and little devotion in the chief 
WCHship of God; the indiscreet zeal of some brethren, who 
seemed to have cast off all honour for the Master, to give it to 
his savants; the tyranny that parents exercised over their 
diUdren to imprison them in cloisters; the wickedness of 
those who contrived false miracles, to draw to themselves the 
coDoourse of ,the people : add to" that, the politic and human 
eoDsiderations of some princes and kings, who had not 
reoeiyed firom the Pope all possible satisfaction, or who took 
occasion from thence to cast themselves among a party of per- 
secuted men, the better to establish their affairs; in brief, all 
tlffit which ignorance, superstition, and covetousness could 
contribute, served for a pretence to those who would separate 
themselves to reform those disorders. The ground was not 
only specious, but it had been in a manner accompanied with 
truth> if the Church in those days had been throughout in that 
nusemble condition, which we have described, and principally 
so in those places wherein that detestable separation began* 
Those who separated were aided indirectly by the zeal of 
soDoe^good men, who cried out loudly against those disorders, 
abases, and corruptions of manners. The people who judged 
no otherwise than by the appearance suffered themselves to 
be easily carried away with that torrent, seeing that they did 
not complain but of those things which they knew were but 
too true, and which the better sort of Catholics granted."* 

* Moti6 de Re-union, premeir Moti£ Pag. 6. 
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Behold then in what a condition the Church was in those 
days, and we may from thence, methinks, ask all rational 
persons, whether they believe in good earnest, that our fathers 
ought to have expected a reformation from the hands of a 
clergy, which on the one side had so many worldly interests 
that bound them to oppose it, and which on the other found 
itself so deeply sunk into ignorance, superstition, and cor- 
ruption. 

But to urge that matter yet further, we need but to Bd 
down those just complaints which they had made foir a long 
time touching those disorders, and the continual demand that 
all the world made for a good reformation, at least in respect 
of manners, of discipline, and those most gross abuses, with- 
out ever being able to obtain it. I pass by the complaints of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, which would be but too 
great, if they were compared, with those just grounds that all 
honest men in those days had for them. For those two 
centuries were famous for wickedness, (grievous) crimes, 
airf those who know any thing of history cannot deny it 
But, not to go so far, not to say any thing either of the scan- 
dalous lives of the popes of that time, or the wars wherewith 
they filled all the West, or of the abuses they committed 
in their excommunications, or of the baptizing of bells, 
wherewith they increased the ecclesiastical ceremonies, or of 
the vices which reigned then throughout all the clergy, can 
they tell us what good effect tliose smart censures of Saint 
Bernard wrought, and those of Petrus Cluniensis, of Abbot 
Joachim, of Petrus Blesensis, of Conrard Abbot of Urspurg, 
of Honorius of Autun, of Bernard Monk ofCluny, of Arnoul 
an English Monk, of John Bishop of Salisbury, of Matthew 
Paris, of William Durandus Bishop of Mande, of Robert 
Bishop of Lincoln, of Francis Petrarch Archdeacon of Parma, 
of John Vitoduram of Dante, of Marsilius of Padua, and I 
know not how many others, who cried out as loudly against 
the abuses of the Court of Rome, as those of the rest of the 
prelates? Can they tell us what effect the complaints of 
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emperors, of kings, of princes, and of the people produced, 
who for so long a tune panted after a reformation? ^' It is a 
hundred and fifty years," said Amald du Ferrier, the ambas- 
sador of France to the Council of Trent, " since a reformation 
of the Church has been all along in vain demanided in divers 
councils, at Constance, at Basil, at Ferrara."* Let them tell 
us what good change has happened since St. Bernard wrote, 
** That the dignities of the Church were managed by a most 
dishonest bartering, and with a trade of darkness. That the 
saving of souls was no more sought after, but the abmidance 
of riches. That it was for this that they took their orders, 
that they frequented the churches, and celebrated masses, and 
sung psalms. Now-a-days," says he, " they strive without 
any shame for bishoprics, for arch-deaconries, and abbies, and 
other dignities, to the end they may dissipate the revenues of 
the Church, in superfluity and vanity. What remains but 
that the man of sin, the son of perdition, should be revealed? 
,The demon not only of the day, but of the noon-day, who 
transforms himself into an angel of light, and lifts up himself 
above all that is called God, and worshipped."t 2 Thess. 2. 
4, 6. What good change could they see since Cardinal Hugo, 
borrowing the words of Saint Bernard, had wrote, " That 
tho^ words of David could not be more properly applied to 
any, than to the clergy, ^ They are not in trouble as other men.* 
Psal. 73. 5. For every order of men has its labours and it$ 
pleasures, but I admire," says he, " the wisdom of our clergy, 
who have chosen all the pleasures for themselves, and rejected 
the labour. They are as proud as soldiers ; they have as great 
a train of servants as ihey, and of horses, and birds, and they 
live as merrily as they. They are arrayed like wcrnien, with 
skins of great value; they have rich beds, baths, and all the 
alhirem^ts of soft delights. But they take great heed lest 
they put on a breast-plate with the soldiers, or pass away 
the nights in the field, or to expose themselves to battles, and 

* See his Oration set down by Thuanus, lib. 35. 
t Bernard, Serm. 6. in Psal. Qui habitat. 
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yet they take less heed to keep modesty dud the laws of 
decency, which are proper to women, and to labour so mudi 
as they do. At the resurrection then, when men shall aiise 
every one in his own order, what place do you imagine tho«e 
men will find? The soldiers will not own them, for they took 
no part with them in their labours, nor in their dangers. The 
labourers and drsssers of the vineyard will not any more for 
the same reason. What then can* they took for? But to be 
driven from and accused by all orders, and to go into thoBt 
places where there is no order, but where everlasting horror 
dwells."* Has it been amended since William Bishop of 
Mande wrote these words, " Alas ! the churches are reduced 
to that condition, that when they come to be vacant, one can 
hardly find any persons fit to be chosen to succeed. And if 
sometimes, which rarely happens, there be found some good 
man hid as a lily among the thorns, the number of the wicked 
and incapable exceeds so much, that they will never let a 
good man be chosen prelate ; but crying up such as themselves, 
they choose men after their own hearts, to the ruin of Ae 
Church, and the people that are under them. Else if the 
greater part in the Church were good, the elections would be 
made by the mfyorily of voices, and they would be good and 
canonical ; for those that would choose for God, would be the 
far greater number than those who should choose for the 
devil. But in these days it is quite the contrary. It is the 
fashion, that there must be more wicked than good, so that 
usually the elections are rather diabolical than canonical, and 
not made by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, but by a 
conspiracy, or treacherous machination." All these com- 
plaints were to no purpose, the evil was too general, and too 
inveterate to be stopped or remedied. 

In the Council of Constance, all those nations who lived 
under the disorders of a long and obstinate schism, proposed 
some articles to reform as well the head as the members, and 

• Hugo Card, in Psal, 72. 
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corredt the ill manoers of the Church. But Martin the Fidth, 
who was then Pope, eluded that proposition, with saying, 
^' That that council had already lasted four years to the great 
damage of the bishops and the churches; that it was needful 
to turn oyer that busineiss to another time; and that that afiair 
deserved to be thought on more leisurely; because," says he, 
!* according to St. Jerome, eveiy province has its maxims, and 
fts opinions, which cannot be changed without stirring up 
great troubles."* As if justice, piety, holiness, and good 
discipline, were not the same among all p^ple and in every 
ooontry. 

. The Council of Basil assembled some time after, with a 
design to proceed to a reformation of the head and the members ; 
« declaration was very solemnly made, that there, the veiy 
lw^"n^F>g, find their first acts, should contain no other things 
But when they would have meddled with the Coitft of Rome, 
imd the Pope's sovereign authority, every one knows after 
wbat mumer Eugenius the Fourth exalted himself agains( 
tltnily fiiid what todeavours he used to separate them, or a( 
Jsnit to lender their designs unprofitable. That produced new 
trouMet and new disorders, and east the Latin Church into a 
nsw sdiism. For that council declaring its right, deposed 
Pope Eugenius, and chosse Amadeus Duke of Savoy: but all 
tbat came to nothing; for Eugenius remained master, and 
Amadeus was at length constrained to renounce the papacy. 
Ths Council of Basil and all its good designs were brought to 
asdii]^, and things remained in the same state in which they 
Wire before : which n^ade an author in those times say, ^' ThiU; 
thflie could not be any thing expected from those who pre-* 
sided in the councils on the behalf of the Popes, unless that, 
when they saw the affiurs of the council ordered against their 
Qtattors and against themselves, they should oppose their 
decrees either by dissolving the council, or making divisions 

* PUtiDy in vit. Martin 5, 
VOL. I. /' 
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apring op in it. So that," says he, " matters come to no- 
thing, and return into their old chaos, that is to say, into error 
»nd darkness, which no man can be ignorant of, at least, that 
has any knowledge of things past ; and the tragedy that hap- 
pened in our age at the Council of Basil, is a most manifest 
proof of.*" 

Some time after that, Pope Innocent the Eighth being dead, 
and all preparations made for a new nomination, Lionel 
Bishop of Concordia made a long and fine oration to the 
Cardinals, who were to go into the conclave, to persuade 
them to make a good election, thai might answer the desire* 
of the whole Church; he represented to them, " That Chris- 
tianity was threatened every day by the power of the Turk; 
that the Hossiles were in arms against their brethren the 
Catholics; that pernicious errors against the orthodox faith 
might be observed to increase in all places ; that the Church 
of Rome, the mother and root of the universal Church, w» 
every day more and more despised ; that luxury reigned in flie 
clergy, and that it was extreme among the people; that the 
patrimony of Saint Peter was wasted; that Christian princeB, 
animated with a mortal hatred one against another, were just 
ready to destroy one another ; and that, in fine, to make use 
of the words of Jeremy, One desolation called to another, 
which made hun to weep over the Church, and say to it, 
Daughter of Sion, thy desolation is great as the stretching 
out of the sea; who is it that wilt bring thee any remedy?" 
After having represented those things, he adds, " That *1- 
though the affliction of the Church was exceeding great, yet 
they might notwithstanding mitigate it, if layhig aside their 
own passions, their canvassings, and their cabals, they wouU 
look to nothing else in choosing a Pope, but holiness, leamingi 
and fitness, or capacity. Thai the eyes of all the Church wert 
rtpon them, to beg of them a Pope who might by the gooi 

* Jacob, de Faradiso de Septem. Statib. Eccles. 
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lur of his name allure the failhful people to salvation,"* 
ui^ged that discourse much farther, in shewing theifti the 
essity that the Church stood in of a holy man, whose life 
(uld be without reproach. He added to his exhortations, 
eatenings on God's part, and passed by nothing that might 
ve the minds of those cardinals to do some good. Will you 
say that words so weighty and so pungent ought to have 
de some impression on the minds of those cardinals, and 
t, fit least for that time, they should have done weU? 
ey saw the whole Church in disorder, the conquests that 
infidels made, Christian princes in arms one against 
rtlier, church-discipline overthrown, the lives of the clergy 
nAue, piety violently beat down, and Christianity degene* 
ed in all places ; could any one imagine that such sad repre- 
itations would not have been considered? But be not 
rty ; all the effect that they produced was the creaticm of 
^xander the Sixth. That name alone, siifSciently cele^ 
it^edin the history of the Popes, was enough to n^ke men 
ckntand.of what disposition those prelates were, and how 
|e t^y were touched with the wounds of the Latin Church. 
fc UB bear nevertheless what Raynaldus says, who in these 
^4)f things is an author that can po ways be suspecte4f 
[lie greatest part of the cardinals," says he, " were very 
aote froDQi those good counsels; for authors complain that 
oe coirupted with jtnoney, others gained by promises of 
lefices and places, and others, drawn by the conformity of a 
iQUS and impure life, gave thei^ voices to Roderic Borgia. 
» that^ instead of choosing a chaste man, they chose one who 
18 infamous for his uncleannesses and fornications, . for 
iuch he had been reproved by Pius Uie Second, yet was so 
r from amending under that reproof, that he took no care to 
Joceal his impurities. For on the contrary he lived with 
acosia, a courtesan of Rome, as if she had been his real 
^ifei and he had divers children by her, upon whom he heaped 

9 Baynald. ad Ann. 1493. 
z2 
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ridieiiaiid btawun as much aa itWs^ l>otoifiU Arl^teJIls 
atiftlieyhdbeenhule{^tiii^e(du]&«ii." B^(ti3M»tiM 
C^Nlrt oTRome was then. 
' Aletaotler the Sixth being dea^ ami Piu^ tffe TtAi *(» 
staceedded bim having lived bat Ihirty dajriiilter htfccleeBw, 
tte canfimis met egaio in the eooclafe. And'becanW dil, 
lilbaod gtyremmetit of AlezsDder hftdgivWi iiiteKUMolilh 
^orid, and* that the cardinals th^mselv^hadbAcilbittV^IB' 
Mtlsfied with h, before they pnJceeded to ab ^lectbm, thqr 
dfew lip tami 'articles, which' every one aWon' to'tAwm 
vpoa coDditico) the nomiaatioQ should feB upon Mtit; ■a' 
tbei^ was one among die rest wbicA caiiwd'O^ urtA^. 
That the new Pope sfiould pa}I at the end'of two ytaii ■ ffUtlh 
ml council Tor the reformation of the ChunAi in tallMliil^ 
its members. Julius the Second was chosen, but he did net 
beUeyebimwIf bound to beep bis bath, fw seven years passed 
B4ay without any thing being said ei^ier of a council or a 
nfomatkni And therefore It was that this Pope thought 
dielewofit. Nevertheless It t^Tloiit, that, having ill treated 
flne ptMy of tlie Coll^ of CaliUnEda] and having moreover 
stirred up the Emperor Maximilian, and Louis llie Twelflh 
the King of France, against him, those two great princEs 
joined with the disgraced cardinals, and called a council at 
PiBa. The act of that convocation, on the part of the princes, 
gays expressly, that it was "for the extirpation ofhereae* 
and errors, which through the negligence of superiors had 
sprung up in divers parts pf the world, and particularly tat 
the reformation ofthe manners of the univeraal Church in tiw 
head and the members, and fpt the amendment ofmany great, 
notorious, long-continued, and almost incorrigible crime*, 
which had scandalized the universal Church." The cardinals 
also alleged the oath that the Pope had look, just before his 
promotion, in these very words, "I swear to observe and 
perform these articles throughout, and in every particular, 
sincerely, imfeignedly, seriously and in good earnest, and 
under paiii of Mling under pe^Uiy anij an anathema, fhmi 
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which I cannot absolve myself, nor give power to any other 
person to absolve me." They added to that, that by another 
article they all, and Julius himself, had sworn, ^^ That if he 
who should be chosen should not perform his promise in good 
earnest, he should be held guilty of perjury, to be a breaker 
of his vow and of his faith, a disturber of the Church, and 
the cause of scandal to all Christianity; and that then two 
thirds of the sacred college should haye power to assemble a 
general council." The council then being assembled, de- 
dared op^ily, ^^'That there was a most evident necessity of 
refimuing the Church in the head and the members;" and 
Boade a deciee formed in these words, ^' The holy and sacred 
general Synod of Pisa, lawfully called in the name of the 
Holy Ghost, composing a general council, and representing 
the Catholie Church, doth define and declare, That that holy 
•synod would not, nor could not, dissolve itself, till the univer- 
ml Church should be reformed in faith and manners, as well 
in the head as the members, and till the heresies and schisms 
that had tiprung up should be extinguished."^ 
' B^old, hitherto, the fiiirest hope in the world. It is not 
necessary for us to inquire, whether that reformation was the 
true cause of the calling of that assembly together, or whether 
it was only a pretence ; and according to all appearances it 
was the latter. But whatsoever it might be, whether a pre- 
tence or not, three things result from it; the one, That that 
tefonnation was generally judged to be most necessary; the 
other, That it was extremely desired by the people, for they 
would never have contrived to have took up those things for 
.a pretence which did not appear necessary, and which were 
not wished for ; and the third is, that a reformation so necessary 
ftndsomuch desired should extend itself to faith as well as to 
manners, even, say they, ^^ till the universal Church should 
lie reformed in faith and manners." 

See then what was the success of so weighty a business. 

^ Vide Raynald. in Jul. 
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Julius on his side, who according to the general mind of the 
Popes, mortally hated those propositions of a reformatioiiy 
displayed all th» authority', force, and artifice that he had \a 
elude that council, and to turn all those projects into air. 
And first of all, he made void and disannulled that convocation 
that had been called; he declared them the authcHrs of schism 
and rebellion, as Dathan and Abiram^ and their council; a 
conventicle of schismatics, a synagogue of Satan, and a church 
of malignants; he forbad all prelates to go thither und^ 
pain of anathema, and excommunicated all those who should 
afibrd them any help or assistance, directly or indirectly ; and^ 
in fine,' he interdicted the towns and churches that should re- 
ceive them. But as that way of authority alone could not 
produce the effect which he desired, since the world did not 
care always to be frightened with the papal thunder, so it 
was necessary for him further to elude that pretence of are-* 
formation which those of Pisa had taken up. He then had 
recourse to that ordinary artifice of the Popes, which is, thiit. 
when they cannot longer avoid a council, they labour to make 
themselves masters of it, to the end that nothing may pass 
there but what agrees with their interests and their desiress' 
FcMT this reason he called one at Rome itself; and to make 
himself more sure, taking up as well as his adversaries that 
pretence pf the reformation of the Church, the better to colour 
bis afiairs, and to strengthen his party, he created some new 
cardinals. Nevertheless, as he wmild not omit any thing, he 
had recourse to arms; he made a league with Spain against 
France; he assaulted Ferrara that was held by the French; 
he w^ent himself in person into his army; he filled all Italy 
with war ; he drew the Switzers and Venetians to his interests; 
he gave battles; he excommunicated the King of France and 
all his confederates, and after having got off the Emperor 
Maximilian from tliem, he gave away their kingdoms to him 
who should first conquer them; and in fine he set up his 
conventicle at Lateran, where he and his successor Leo the 
Tenth made all thing3 pass that they would have. I say, he 
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dtid his successor Leo the Tenth ; for Julius died after the 
fifth session, and Leo, not being yet thirty-seven years old, 
was chosen in his place, by the faction of the young cardinals, 
against the mind of the elder sort, by reason of which Al- 
Iphonsus Petmcius, a young cardinal, having had it given him 
fn charge to declare the new election to the people, he did it 
in lliese words, " We have chqsen Led the Tenth for our 
Pope, Let the young men live." Leo, then, continued that 
ooundl, in which, in favour of some light reformations whldi 
consisted but in words without any effect, he more than ever 
€Hstablished the sovereign authority of his see, and confirmed 
the abuses of his court, and the disorders of the Latin Church. 
For he there solemnly made void the pragmatic sanction, 
which was almost the only good thing that remained in the 
government of the Latin Church; he there made the Council 
of Basil to be declared a conventicle, and caused it to be de- 
termined. That the authority of the Popes is above all coun- 
cils ; which obliged the university of Paris to reject that de- 
cree, and to sue forth an appeal made to a council l^twfully 
called. 

After this. I know not whether they can any farther say 
with any confidence, that our fathers ought to entertain good 
hopes of the Latin prelates, and that they ought to have ex- 
pected a good reformation from their hands. All the world 
desired that there should be a reformation in the government 
of the Church, they impatiently demanded it, they them- 
selves acknowledged the necessity of it, in the head and the 
members ; the Pope found himself engaged to do it by a so* 
lemn oath, but when it was urged to be put in execution, he 
i^ose rather to inflame all Christendom, than to deliberate 
td reform himself, and to re^-establiish order ; and he managed 
hie party so well, that he found a whole council disposed 
blindly to do whatsoever should please him, without any re- 
gard had either of God or the Church, or of themselves. 
Did not all that give a fair hope of a reformation ? 

They will say, it may be, that Adrian the Sixth, succes- 
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Bor lo Lpo, afttr having inj^piiiimisly confessed, in llie Diet 
of Nurembei^, the disorders of the Court of Rome, and of 
all the prelates, as we have seen beforp, promised alsg {• 
reform them. For he declared, " That he was resolved, ai 
well from his own inclination as from the duty of hia plaoj' 
to labour to correct so great an evil ; and he would do it ii' 
such sort, that first of all theCourt of Rome, whence possiblf/ 
the evil had grown so extreme, and so destructive, should W 
reformed ; and so much the more, as he saw that all Ili# 
world passionatelj desired it."' I confess those historiaol 
give a good testimony enough of the intentirms of that PojW 
in that respect ; but we ought also to adjoin, what they ad^'. 
to wit, that that confession and promise of his, which t» 
made, " were very ill taken at Rome, and moreover, tti»l 
they generally offended the prelates ; tliat they seemed to bl 
loo ignominious for tliem, saying, that it rendered them j"^ 
more odious to the sccubra, and contemptible to the people; 
and that especially, they were amazed to see a door opened 
for the introducing a diminution of their convenieneei, or 
convincing them of an incorrigible obstinacy ."t We oughJ 
not also to omit, that Adrian died soon after the return of 
his nuncio from Gemiany, not without a suspicion of being 
poisoned, as William Lochorst insinuates in a letter set 
down by Raynaldus; Sew wimio, says he, Estu labortq; 
faligalus, sea infesto esu aut patu refectusy iaddU M 
Morbum,-"^, by reason of which, Paulus Jovius relates, that 
immediately after the death of Adrian, some young de- 
bauched persons went by night and set up a wreathed gar- 
land on the door of the bouse of his physician, with this in- 
scription, Liberalori Patrite S. P. Q. It. We ought no( 
likewise to pass by in silence what the author of theHisloiy 
of the Council of Trent has told us, That Clement lli» 



• Rayoald. in Adrian. 6. 

t HiatoiyoftheCouncilofTrcnt Book I. 

t Vide Rkftuid, in Adrian. 
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Seventh, who succeeded Adrian, " saw clearly that Pope 
Adrian, having too far abandoned the ordinary style of the 
wiser Popes, had been too facile, as in confessing the faults 
of the Court of Rome, so in promising a reformation, and that 
hb was too mean spirited, in asking the Council of Germai^ 
liow provision might be made against the contentions of 
lliat kingdom. For thereby he drew upon his back the de- 
mands of a council, which was of great importance, especi- 
ally with a condition to celebrate it in Germany, and had given 
tXM mudi courage to the princes, that they dared not only to 
Mtad, but to print also a book which they called the Centum 
Or a oa min a^or Hundred Grievances ^ a writing that was igno- 
ntoiouB to all the ecclesiastics of Germany, but more to the 
Codrt of Rome. That notwithstanding having considered 
ril things well, he resolved, that it was necessary to give 
MMne satisfaction to Germany, yet so, that his authority 
ttJglKt not be endangered, and that the advantages and profits 
of ^ Court of Rome might not any ways be diminished.'* 
fai fiilect, he sent a legate to Nuremberg, where the princes 
^Geimany were afresh assembled, who ptoposed to them 
Mich a refotmation, as should only respect the inferior clergy; 
** So ihat it was judged, that that reformation would not only 
ftment liie evil as light and palliating medicines usually do; 
'iNit that it would serve to enhance and raise the dominion of 
ihe Court of Rome, and the greater prelates', to the prejudice 
6f tbe secular powevs, and that it would open a door to a 
gmiter extortion of money ; so that it was not received, be- 
ing kx)ked upon merely as a mockery to elude the expecta- 
ikms of Gennany, and to reduce it to a greater slavery."* 

• History of the Council of Trent. Book L 
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CHAP. II. 

A CONFIBMATIOX OF THE SAME THIRG, iPROM THfi 
HISTORY OF THAT WHICH PASSED IN THE FIE8I 
QUARRELS OF LUTHER, WITH THE COURT OF ROHB, 
CONCERNING INDULGENCES. 

BUT we ought to add something to all that we have saidt 
that if SO many public proofs will not be sufficient to pp- 
duce the conclusion, that there could not be any reformatioi 
hoped for on the part of Rome and its prelates, they may 
fiirther see, if they will, something more particuhr. Letuft 
examine after what manner they received the first comr 
plaints that Luther made against the preachers of indulgeih 
ces, and the questors \)\Q.t Leo the Tenth had sent throifib' 
out the whole extent of his empire, and especially into (kf 
many, there to sell publicly the pardon of sins, under a pie- 
tence of the building of the church of Saint Peter at Rone; 
but in effect, to have by that means wherewithal to enridi his 
kindred, and satisfy his own profuseness. The history of 
that, which is as a preamble to that of the reformation of our 
fathers, must needs give us a great deal of light to judge 
rightly of their conduct, and to decide the justice or the in- 
justice of their actions. Examine closely then how that bu- 
siness was managed. Besides the manifest abuse that there 
was in the using, and in the very doctrine itself of indulgen- 
ces, the questors were constrained to set before the people 
every day divers novelties upon that subject, to enhance 
their price and value before them, and further, they lived and 
guided themselves in that affair afler a very filthy and dis- 
honest manner. Luther, who was then professor of divinity 
in the University of Wittenberg, thought himself bound by 
the duty of his charge, and his conscience, to oppose himself 
to a traffic so mischievous, and so destructive of true piety. 
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effect that, he proposed some theses for the clearing of 
matter, and wrote them to the Archbishop of Mayence, 
> was also Bishop of Magdeburg, beseeching him to make 
of his authority to put a stop to those excesses, and re- 
lenting to him, that it was the duty of bishops thoroughly 
QStruct the people in the doctrine of the Gospel, and not 
uflfer Iheir credulity to be so abused. He wrote also al- 
t to the same sense, to the Bishop of Brandenbuig, under 
•86 diocese he was, and sent him those theses which he 
fiamed on that subject, with a more large explication of 

d, which he added to them. He wrote the same to Pope 
I he sent him his writings, he complained to him of the 
38 that his questors taught, and of the havoc that they 

e, reposing themselves upon him, and abusing his au- 
ity ; he cleared himself before him of the false imputa- 
I of his adversaries, and was so far from having any 
B Tk>lated that respect which as yet he believed due to 
l^gBity and to his see, that he stooped even to excessive 
mmnoDSy which his adversaries did not feil to make use 
I die end. 

itlierto the most rigid censurers cannot find any thing 
table in the conduct of Luther. For I pray tell me what 
i any (me have done better ? He beheld a sort of men 
dishonoured religion, that made a mockery of the devo- 
, or rather of the superstition of the people, who were a 
Sai to the whole church, who promoted false and de- 
!tiFe maxims. He opposed himself to them according 
18 duty of his place, he made his complaints to those to 
In ordinarily it belonged to repress those excesses, he 
t dven to the Pope himself, he acquainted him with the 
shief that his questors wrought. He begged of him to 
I order about them, he used all the terms of respect that 
Pope could desire. What can any find to blame in all 
? They will say, it may be, that his complamts agamst 
preachers of indulgences were false and ill-grounded, 
dear this matter, we need but to see what his most fiery 

2a2 
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enemies wrote. " Miltitius, the Apostolic Nuncio," says 
Ulembert, " one of the most fiery enemies of Lutfaer, had 
sufficiently acknowledged, that the questors and preachers of 
indulgences, who had first given occasion to Luiher to ofp- 
pose himself, were not altogether blameless. -That therefixe 
he had earnestly reproved Tetzel, (who was the chief of the 
questors,) that he had not hindered those abuses (!bat were 
intolerable to all honest men, and that grounding himself on 
the authority of the Pope, he had done divers things of his 
own head, which could neither be approved of, nor defend* 
ed; so that he had brought dishonour on the h(dy sec, 
and given ground for a most dangerous complaint, whersof 
he must one day give an account to the Pope."* "Flori- 
mund of Raymund acknowledged the same, that those ques- 
tors committed most enormous crimes, in publishing Mt 
indulgences, and taking care for nothing else but to extnt 
money from the people.t Belcair, Bishop of Mets, said, 
" That the impudence of the Pope's ministers was so greii, 
that they made amongst themselves a public merdiandiss of 
indulgences, sometimes debauching themselves in the ta- 
verns, they played them away, and at dice, and other games, 
especially in Germany ; and it was the common talk, That 
the Pope had given away all the money that should be col- 
lected in some countries of Germany to his sister Magda- 
len." J Guicchiardin goes so far as to blame the Pope him- 
self, " in that following the counsel of Cardinal Peccius he 
had published the largest indulgences, without any distinc- 
tion of places or time, not only for the living, but to draw 
souls out of purgatory also by means of his suffrage. That 
it was manifest, that he did that to extort money from the 
people ; and that those who were employed to do it had bar- 
gained for the place, of the Court of Rome, by reason of 
which the thing came to be turned into a public scandal, 

• Raynald. ad ann. 1518. t Raynald. ubi supra. 

X Idem, ibid 
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^iefly in Gennany, where the greater part of those minis^ 
ten sold them at a cheap rate, or gamed away the power of 
deliTering souls out of purgatory." He adds, " That which 
uendered this affair yet more odious, was the donation that 
Leo had made of a sum of the money that should be raised 
by those indulgences to his sister Magdalen, and the com- 
mission that was given for that to a certain Bishop Archim- 
bald, a man unworthy of such an employment, and who be- 
haved himself with an extreme covetousness and rigour."* 
Behold then two things indisputable, as it seems to me; the 
one, That Luther had right at the bottom, and that the busi- 
Bess which gave him occasion to speak and write [against 
it] WAS filthy and scandalous in all respects; and the other is, 
That he guided himself after a most prudent and respectful 
manner, and that had nothing in it of any disorder. 

Let us see now, after what manner he was treated. The 
§nt thing that fell out was, that neither the Pope, nor the 
Aidbbishop of Mayence, nor the Bishqp of Brandenbmg, 
vouchsafed to take any care to put a stop to those abuses that 
were committed.. They know that afterwards the Archbishop 
of Mayence was himself concerned in a part oC those indul- 
gences, and that he got considerable sums by them. The 
second thing was, that Luther instantly raised against him- 
self not only that whole swarm of preachers and questors, 
but the whole empire of the Pope ; that is to say, all the crea- 
tures of the Court of Rome spread abroad throughout Europe, 
who stirred up all their endeavours to ruin him, raising against 
him the princes and the people by many false imputations.t 
Eocius, Doctor of Divinity, Silvester Prierias, Master of the 
Sacred Palace at Rome, and James Hockstraten, Inquisitor, 
wrote against him, the last of whom exhorted the Pope to 
make use of fire and sword, for the convincing of that heretic. 
Luther defended himself against this sort of men, by public 

^ Raynald. ubi supra. 

t See SleidsDy and the History of the Council of Trent. 
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answers, wherein he laid open their absurdities, and their 
false and scandalous assertions which they had proposed: but 
he did yet always contain himself within the bounds of a great 
respect for the Pope, and for the Church of Rome, holding, 
nevertheless, that they were not infallible, and that the 
authority of a council lawfully assembled was above that rf 
the Pope; in which he said nothing, that the Faculty of Parit, 
and Gallican Church, does not say likewise.* It appeared 
that it was their last interest that urged them to irritate Leo 
against him, and all his court. Who, else, were not well 
contented with that which he had undertaken to put a stoptO) 
or, at least, to trouble the course of their exactions. How- 
soever it was, when they set themselves to find out a way to 
repress those manifest excesses oPthe ministers of indulgences, 
and those who defended them, Luther was cited by the Pope, 
to appear in person at Rome to give an account of his writ- 
ings and his conduct in that business, before the judges that 
Leo had assigned tq him, who were Jerwne, Bishop of Ascoii, 
Auditor of the Chamber, and Silvester Prierias, Master of 
the Sacred Palace. Leo wrote, at the same time, to Cajetan, 
his legate in Germany, a letter full of fire and choler against 
Lulhcr, whom he treated as an heretic and seditious person, 
and gave him order to cause him to be seized as an heretic, 
and conducted safely to R ome, commanding all dukes, mar- 
quises, earls, barons, and all universities, communities, and 
powers, under pain of excommunication, with a reserve of 
the emperor only, to use all their force to seize Luther, and 
to give him up into the hands of his legate, t He wrote also 
to the same purpose to Frederick the Elector of Saxony. 
Luther seeing so violent a proceeding against him, proposed 
the reasons that hindered him from obeying that citation, 
which were taken from the infirmity of his health, which 
would not permit him to expose himself to the wearisome 

* See those pieces in the first Tome of Luther's Works. 
t See Slcidan, and the Historv of the Council of Trent, by Father 
Paul. 
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toil^ of that journey; from his poverty, which did not afford 
him wherewithal to do it; from the tie that he had at the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, from whence it was not in his power 
to depart without the consent of his prince ; but more especially 
from that evident oppression which he suffered, in that he had 
the same person ordered to be his judge, to wit, Silvester 
Prieriafi, who was not only of the same order with the 
preachers of indulgences, but the same person who had im- 
mediately before wrote a dialogue against him ; so that it was 
Tudbly to give him up into the hands of his adversaries, and the 
parties themselves.**^ The University of Wittenberg wrote 
to Rome in his favour, and the prince, Frederick of Saxony, 
having most earnestly applied himself to the legate, obtained, 
in the end, with a great deal of difficulty, that the cause 
should be tried in Germany, and that for that business, Luther 
■hould come and appear before the legate at Augsburg. 

Although Luther could not be further ignorant what spirit 
the Court of Rome and all its ministers were animated with, 
as to himself, yet he did not fail notwithstanding to appear 
before Cajetan; but it was after his friends had obtained a 
safe conduct for him from the Emperor Maximilian. Cajetan 
was vexed with such a prevention, that broke all his mea- 
sures; nevertheless he received Luther honestly enough, and 
proposed at first to him, on the part of the Pope, to recant, 
and to' promise for the future, that he would not fall back 
c^gain into his errors, nor any more disturb the Church. 
Luther answered, That his conscience did not accuse him of 
mj error, that he entreated him to tell him in what he had 
erred, and that he was ready either to justify himself, or yield 
himself to be instructed. Cajetan then objected to him, as two 
ipreat and fundamental errors, that he had wrote, ^^ That the 
merits of Jesus Christ did not belong to the treasure of in- 
dulgences, against the extravagance of Clement the Sixth ; 
and that faith, that is to say, a firm belief of one's justifica- 

• The first Tome of the Works of Luther and Raynald, 
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tkm, was necessary to those who came td the sacnmfietit, nxA 
those who should appear before the judgment of God; fi* on 
the contrary, said he, it is uncertain whether those who draw 
near to God shall obtain his grace or not." Luther defended 
his propositions, and the discourse felling upon the sovef^ 
authority of the Pope, whom Cajetan aiBrmed to be ebolre^i 
council, afbove the Scripture, and above aH that was in tBe 
Church; Luther formally denied it to him, and maintained, 
on the contrary, that the Pope was beneath the Scripture «nd 
a council. The next morning Luther presented to him t 
justification of his propositions in writing, in which he inserted 
a great many words full of -respect to the Pope, to the Church 
of Rome, and to the legate himself in particular. But Ci^et^, 
without being willing to hear him speak of his justification, 
shut up all with this. That it was his pleasure that he shouH 
revoke his errors, under pain' of mcurring the censures wtt 
which he had received orders to puni^ him; adding, thiitif 
he would not recant, he had nothing to do but to withdi^Mr 
himself, and to come no more before him. 

Luther withdrew from the legate's house, and having bett 
advertised some days after, that they endeavoured to impriMh 
him, notwithstanding the safe conduct of the emperor, he 
withdrew himself from Augsburg, not being ignorant of what 
had befell John Huss and Jerome of Prague in the Council 
of Constance. Before his departure he wrote to Cajetan two 
very submissive letters, in one of which he acknowledged that 
he had not, in treating of that business of the indulgences, 
preserved all that respect which he ought to have had for the 
name of the Pope, and that howsoever he had been urged by 
the carriage of his adversaries, he confessed, that nevertheless 
he ought to have handled that matter with more modesty, 
humility ^ and respect; that if he had anyways displeased 
him, he begged his pardon, offering to publish it himself, and 
to use civiller terms for the future. He offered likewise not 
to speak any more from thenceforward of indulgences, pro- 
vided he imposed silence on the questors also, or obliged them 
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to obaeire the eame measures io their discourses. And as to 
the reeantation which they required of him, he protested that 
te had done it in good earnest, if his conscience had allowed 
him to have done it, but that there was no command, nor 
ooudmI, nor consideration of any perscm in the world, that 
could make him say or do any thing against his conscience.* 
In the seccMEid letter, observing all along the same submissive 
and respectful style, he declared to him. That he had with- 
diAWii himself from Augsburg, and begged that he would 
not think the worse of him, if he appealed from him to the 
Pope, and at the same time he sent him his act of appeal^ 
lliat appeal was founded, 1 . Upon this, That he had not de- 
termined any thing upon the point of indulgences, but that he 
had only proposed some theses to be disputed on according to 
the custcnn of the schools. 2. That the opinions of the doctors, 
as well canonists as divines, being very different, and there 
Mug nothing defined for certain in the church upon that. 
aalyect, he had a right to choose one side to maintain in 
the dispute, much more when he was ui^d to it by the indis-* 
endon of the questors, who under a pretence of those indut- 
gimces bad dishonoured the Church of Rome, and the power 
of the keys, by their detestable covetousness and scandalous 
conduct, seducing the people unto new opinions, and selling 
justifying grace for money. 3. That he had not only sub- 
mitted his disputation to the judgment of the Church, but even 
to the judgment of every man more learned than himself, and 
in particular to Pope Leo. From whence he concludes that 
lis had no just cause to cite him. That nevertheless he 
hsd offered to his legate to refer himself to the judgment of 
the Church of Rome, arid of the Universities of Basil, of 
Fribuig, of Louvain, and of Paris; which his legate would not 
accept. That he would not let him see wherein his error 
Vy; but that he had only pressed him merely to recant, 
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thieatening him if be ^d not, or if be did not go to Rcmer 
he wodd euxNunniiiicate biro and sD who adheiej Urlm; 
although be bad always protested, thajt be had not aiqr <vi: 
mon but what wy founded on the Scif^Ane, on the fiitMb 
and tHe canons. That thenfore finding himeelfoppres^ 
that whde prooeeding, he appealed firam the kgiitey :^ 
all that the Pope, through Ul infonnation, had dQoe«gainiK 
him, ta the Pope himself better informed. NotwifhstawHi^i 
be withdrew himself firomAugsbuig, and by bis retreat rsUr 
deredvain and ineffectual all the eonspirades ihfsf badioon* 
trived against his person, to make him a {Hrisoner. 

Cretan having foiled of his intent, wrote to jg^sd^odE 
Duke of Saxony, against Luther, accusipg him a8guiU|:.oft 
heinous crime, in that he would not recant; and farthw 
horted and i^nired that prince, CTther to send ban ty Bbw^ 
or to drive him out of his territories. Luther veiy ioliitf 
justified Umself before bis prince, and made him iw^dif^ 
ptession and most evident tyraimy that they used iagal 11^^ 
And because that the cardinal bad tiameSly dedaxe^ jmiij^ 
fcitterto Frederidc, .that so weighty and pestilenijoiiaim sAr 
ooiild not remain a long time in that conditien, and that Ae 
cause should be carried on at Rome, that menace obliged 
Luther to make an act of appeal from the Pope, and from all 
his proceedings against him, to a council lawfully called. At 
the same time almost, Leo sent a Bull into Germany con- 
finning his indulgences, and the doctrine upon whichtbey 
were gix>unded. That doctrine was, " That by the power of 
the keys given to St. Peter, and to his successors, the Bishop 
of Rome had a right to pardon to the faithful all the guilt and 
punishment of their actual sins; to wit, the guik by means of 
the sacrament of penance, and the temporal punishment I9 
means of indulgences, whether in this life or in purgatoiy> 
and that hy those indulgences he could apply to the living^ 
and the dead the superabundance of the merits of Jesus Christ, 
and the saints, either by way of absolution, or by way of 
suf&age, so that the living and the dead participating of th«s» 
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indulgences, were deliyered from the punishment that th« 
divine justice would inflict on them for their actual sins." 
He oxmnanded therein all under pain of excommunication» 
fit»n which they could not be absolved till the point of death, 
to believe it also: and to the end no person might allege 
jgncnrance, he gave an order to all archbishops and bishops, by 
virtue of their holy obedience, to cause his Bull to be publish- 
ed in all their churches, giving nevertheless power to his 
legate to proceed against the disobediept, and to punish them 
aft be should think fit. 

Behold here the true history of the first quarrel of Rome 
with Luther! Let them judge now, whether our fathers, 
under whose eyes all that business passed, could any more 
Uope for a reformation either from the Pope's hand or his 
prelate's. Instead of making a holy and Christian reflection 
qpofi the just complaints of this man. how mean and con- 
temptible soever he might appear to them, they thought of 
BoAing but keeping up that evil, which they did then in 
publishing their indulgences, which they knew had not any 
fiHEBdation, either in the word of God or in the practice of the 
prtetiitive church. They thought of nothing but how to 
protect them, and indirectly to forbid those scandalous and 
Wicked excesses of their ministers, instead of correcting them 
severely and repressing them. They thought of nothing but 
&eir own interest, and not to let slip any occasion that might 
be offered to heap up money, without having any regard 
either of the honour of the Christian religion, or of the salva- 
tion of souls. They thought of nothing but how to settle 
BKMre and more the sovereign and monarchical power of the 
Pope of Rome, where they should have wholly applied them- 
ielves to make Jesus Christ reign in the hearts of men. They 
Jhought of nothing else but putting a stop to the liappy 
Ifteakings out of those first bright beams of the truth which 
ame from Luther's mouth and pen ; where they should have 
received them, and made use of them to obtain from God a 
Anther and greater light. They made it a fundamental mat* 
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ier, togetliofhef toreoanl; mA not beiiijs dHe to eoHfflB 
tliift, Uiey tlKiof^ of nottiiBg bat ho^ 
wftjB thejooald qm. Tkey Tsised ii tlrilb toiipMMi dMk' 
m matter aTftihh, ofrellKkii, iBoiSof oomehiiea^ udsfiMil 
fhit was ui^flt) and tliat couH nol be delisEiMI in tt0 i^hj 
fimnofit. Fes* what kind of pioceediiig waa tttt^ epettilyt^ 
cite a man to appear at Rome, who had ooile mihfei^ Ml 
only proposed some theses to diapale of, on^aaittllar ii^ 
which tbm had not yet been any Ihbif deftoiadf Wlii 
manner of proceeding was it, to giye him a puty hiiiiailf H 
be his jucfge^ «)d to declare him a h^etic beiwa enr ka lal . 
heard him, as the Pope did in his letter to Ci|}etlai^ talsll'if 
kings, princes, ahd.the people against him, and to iiasri 
was his mind to begin to treat of so weighty a maMrHll 
his imfffisonmnit, without any nf^BoA had, ettharof lha|iii» 
IMations whkh he made, cir pf tile reaaoos ha alli^^ t^lfr. 
his lespectihl suhmissioiis towards the Pope and Ids 1^^^ 
Who may not see in dl tfast, an inflaulde reaohtin aliitfr 
to retain the Latin OmnAhi that depkiaMeV?!^ 
in it was feond to be then, and even to make ita jf iikmimMmi 
if it had been possible? Solar were they from haringaigrds* 
sign to reform it, and to free it from those en^nies and super- 
stitions under which it groaned. 

I am not ignorant, that some way to excuse so vioknt t 
proceeding, one has said, Thatahnostat the same timewhaa- 
in Luther had wrote his first letter to Pope Leo, full of respect 
and submission, he had caused to be printed two little books 
against the Epitome of Sylvester Prierias, wher^n he qpakft 
of Rome and its bishops in terms extremely injurious, tfait 
which, says one, evidently discovered a wicked and deoeilfol 
spirit, that should send forth out of the same mouth sweet 
and bitter.'*^ But all that is nothing else but a discourse oft 
certain Ulemburg, full of falsehood and calumnies, a sworn 
enemy of Luther and his doctrine. For it is manifest that ^ 

* Raynald. ad Ano. 1518. 
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«t klter of Luther to Pope Leo, which is that that is treated 
^ was wrote in the beginniDg of the year 1518, when he had 
li as yet any other dispute than with the questors and 
eadiers of indulgences, and that those little books that 
lembuig speaks of, which served (or an answer to that £pi- 
me of Sylvester, were not wrote till the year 1520,* after 
a Pope and his whole court had openly declared themselves 
jfxoet Luther, after Luther had appealed from the Pope to 
council, and after the Pope had made his doctrine to be con- 
mned as heretical by the divines of Louvain and Cologne; 
bidi evidently appears from that very Epiton^e of Sylvester, 
hidi makes menticxi of that appeal of Luther to a council, 
id from the marginal notes that Luther made upon that, 
hicb also make mention of those decisions of Louvain and 
oiogne. It is then a felse report of an enemy of Luther, who 
It hemg able to find any thing till then blamable in his 
oduct, has on purpose confounded those times to render 
HI odious, and to justify, aft;er some manner, a proceeding 
alciamot be defended. They know not how to deny, that 
la. violeiioe which they used against him, was not openly 
Qdemned, not only by the common people, but by tho 
ore wise and knowing persons themselves. '^ He com* 
jained,'^ says Coclseus, that is to say, one of his most fiery 
leBiies, " that he was unjustly oppressed by his adversaries, 
hoo9 be openly produced, and gained to himself in a little 
me the fiivours not only of the simple people, who easily 
)lieved him, and who listened after all sorts of novelties ; but 
ml also of divers^grave and learned men, who giving credit to 
if. words, through an ingenuous simplicity, thought that that 
mk had no other end, than defending the truth against the 
(iieitors of indulgences, who, as Luther accused them, ap- 
tiared to. have a greater zeal for the drawing of money to 
hfimselves, than for procuring the good of souls." He adds^ 

• See both his Letter, and his Writings in the I Tome of the 
Vorlu of Luther. 
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" That Ihe learned men, pools and orators, defended him, and 
charged tbc prelates and the clivinea with covetousness, pride, 
envy, barbarousness, and ignorance; saying that tJieyonly 
persecuted Luther for his learning, because he appeared to bu 
more learned than themselves, and more free in speaking the 
truth against the cheats and impostures of hypocrites." 

Some time after that Luther had appealed from the Pope 
1o a council, the Emperor Maximilian died, which obliged 
Leo to send Charles Mil titz into Germany in the quality of his 
nuncio. He presented a golden'rose to the Elector of Saxony, 
which the Pope had sent him as a token of his particular 
friendship; but that present was accompanied with letters 
which were sent both to the prince and his council, in which 
the Pope all along roquesled them, that they would give up 
Lulhcr into his hands as a heretic, and a child of the devil. 
Luther has wrote in some part ofhis works,* that Miltltz wa« 
loaded with sixty-six apostolic breves, to cause them to lie 
stuck up from place to place, and by that means to couduft 
him more securely to Rome, in case that Prince Frederick 
should give him up into his hands. But all those breves, and 
all those letters, were to no purpose; for that prince would 
not leave Luther to so imjust a passion. 

This obliged Miltitz to betake himself to other measures- 
he thought that to make up that business, he ought to taVea 
course contrarj' to that of violence and authority. He would 
then have some private conferences with Lutlier to reconc3a 
him to the Pope ; he highly blamed the lewd conversalionaof 
the sellers of indulgences, and persuaded Luther to write yd 
once more to the Pope with respect and submission; and yA 
notwithstanding it was agreed that he .should impose silence on 
both parties, and that the whole business should be committed 
unlo some bishop of Germany, as to him of Treves, M to 
him of Saltzhurg.t Luther performed on his part in gooJ 
earnest all that was agreed on ; he wrote to Leo with all Itw 






t See SIcidan and Raynaldus. 
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respect imaginable, and let him see that the questors, and 
those who had till that time upheld them, had dishonoured hi& 
see and his church; that as to himself, he found himself very 
udiappy to see that their calumnies should have prevailed 
ever his innocence, and he furtlier offered to give over that 
matter of indulgences, and wholly to be silent in it, provided 
ftat his adversaries should do the like.* But whether it was 
tiiatall that negociation of Miltitz was but feigned on his part, 
or that in effect his counsel was not approved by those of his 
pnity, as Luther himself insinuates, it is certain that from the 
time that that letter had been drawn fror^i him, George Duke 
€f Saxony, a prince that stuck very close to the interests of 
the Pope, desired that he would make a public disputation at 
leipsic upon the matters in controversy; the dispute was 
nuaaged, the beginning between Eccius and Carolostad con- 
Cfii»iiig.free-will and grace, but they drew in Luther himself 
^a the subject of indulgences, of pui^tory, and the power 
rf the Pope. And tliey procured almost at the same time 
fetti the Universities of Cologne and Louvain, a condemna^ 
tion of divers articles drawn out of his books. He defended 
luttself against these new adversaries, and made the world see 
kyhis public writings the truth of his doctrine, and the injustice 
tf those condemnations. t 

But within a little after, Pope Leo being unwilling to try 
^y thing further, published his terrible Bull of excommunica- 
^ against him, which they call the Bull Exurge; there, 
•fter having earnestly importuned Jesus Christ, Saint Peter 
^ Saint Paul, with all the saints in paradise, to come to the 
succour of the Church of Rome, he sets down in particular 
<teand forty articles of Luther's doctrine, which he declared 
to be respectively " pestilent, destructive, scandalous, false, 
l^esretical, offending pious ears, seducing souls, and contrary 
to the Catholic truth, and to the charity, to the respect and 
obedience that was owing to the Church of Rome, which is 

♦ Luther, Tome I. t Luther, Tome 2. 
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the motlicr of all the faithful, and the miiitrcss of llie faith; 
and as such severally, he condemned Ihem, disproved them, 
rejected them, and declared that they ought to Ik rejected bj 
Christians of both sexes. He forbad all bishops, patriarchs, 
metropolitans, and generally all church-men, and kings, Ibe 
emperor, the electors, princes, dukes, marquesses, earls, 
barons, captains, &c. and in a word, all sorts of men, to hold 
those articles, or to favour them in any manner whatsoever, 
under the penalty of excommunication, and being deprived o( 
their lands and of their goods, and treated as infamous heretio, 
favourers of heretics, and guilty of high treason." And as (0 
Luther, he complained of him, tliat he would not come to 
Rome, where he would have let him have seen that he \aA 
not done so much evil as he believed, and he aggravated it as 
a great mshness in him to have appealed to a council, against 
the Constitutions of Pius tlie Second and of Julius the Second, 
wlio would have those punished as heretics that made audi 
appeals. "That therefore he condemned as heretics, him, 
and all his adherents, if in the space of fifty days they did not 
renounce all tlieir errors ; he forbad all Christians to have wy 
commerce or conversation with them, or to jield them any 
necessary things, and gave his orders to the emperor, to kingE 
and princes, &c. to seize their persons, and to send them tu 
Rome, promising great rewards to those who should do fio 
good a work."* 

Luther, some time after, wrote against that Bull, and ap- 
pealed afresh to a council law fully called; notwithstanding be 
justified himself with great solidity about all those condemned 
articles. And it is pertinent to not^, tiiat among those articles 
that the Pope anathematized as heretical, or rash, or scaU' 
dalous, and contrary to the Catholic truth, these followti^ 
propositions might be found: " That that proverb was most 
true, that said. That the best penance is a good life. That it 
, Would be very well if the Church in a council should ordain 

* Extat Bpud Luther lame ^. & apud Raynald, ad an. IS90. 
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that the lEdty should receive the communion in both kinds^. 
That the treasure of the Church, from whence the Pope drew 
his hidulgences, is not the merits of Jesus Christ and the saints. 
That the Bishop of Rome, the successor of Saint Peter, is not 
the vicar of Jesus Christ over alt the churches of the world, 
nor that there was any one established by Jesus Christ him- 
self in the person of Saint Peter. That it is not in the power 
of the Cfiurch or of the Pope, to make articles of faith, nor to 
establish new laws for manners or for good works. That 
though the Pope should hold with a great part of the Church, 
an opinion which should not itself be erroneous, yet it would 
not be a sin or a heresy to hold a contrary opinion, especi* 
9By in things not necessary to salvation, until a general 
council should have disproved the one and approved of the 
other; that the ecclesiastical prelates and secular princes did 
not do ill when they abolished the order of begging friars. 
That pui^tory could not be proved by the holy canonical 
Scripture." These propositions are declared to be either pesti- 
Irat, or pernicious, or scandalous, or heretical, without speci- 
fymg any one in particular, for the Pope speaks of them only 
in Ae whole, that they are such. So it was that Leo and all 
his court managed those matters. To affirm that a true 
amendment of life, a holy and sincere return from vice to vir-f 
tue, is the best of all penances, appeared to be a detestable 
crime to them. To wish that a general council might esta- 
blish the ccNnmunion of the eucharist, according to the insti^ 
ivHcm of Jesus Christ and the custom of the primitive Church, 
Wtts such an abomination with them, as was thought sufficient 
to devBrve the flames. Not to believe that the merits of Jesus 
CSiiist and of the saints made up a certain treasure, whidi 
neither faith, nor holiness, nor repentance could give the feith- 
All any part of, but which were to be dispensed only by the 
way of indulgences for money, passed in their judgments for 
a hellish heresy. To hold that our faith has nothing else but 
the word of God for its object, and not that of men also, and 
that God alone can impose moral laws on the conscience, 
VOL. I. 2 c 
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was, in (heir opinion, an astonishing wickedness. To belieie 
that one may without heresy hold an opinion ocmtrary to that 
of the Pope, in matters not necessary to salvation, and ml 
detennmed by any council, was a pestilent error. To give 
the least blow to the interests of monks, or the fire of purga- 
tory, was a horrible sacrilege, for which there was notanj 
refnisslon. 

After Chat condemnation, the Pope wrote to John Frederick 
Elector of Saxony, earnestly entreating him not to gife aay 
more protection to Luther, aftd he sent Jerome Aleander hii 
liuncio into Germany, to cause that condemnation to be exe- 
cuted. But Aleander not being' able to obtain of Fredrick 
what the Pope desired, obliged the Empcfror Charles, who had 
been elected in the room of Maximilian, and the princes as- 
sembled at Worms, to cite Luther to appear before them. 
The emperor gave him, to that effect, his letters of safe con- 
duct, and Luther hairing cohipai^ and constSantly maintained 
his doctrine, without any t^ays regarding either the threats 
or the solicitations of the partisdhs of the Court of Rome, they 
were upon the point to imprison him, notwithstaikling the 
safe conduct of the emperor, and to treat him as they had 
heretofore done John Huss and Jerome of Prague in the Coun- 
cil of Constance. But the Elector Palatine vehemently op- 
posing himself to that breach of the public faith, they were 
contented with proscribing him by a public edict. In that 
edict, they treat him as a lunatic, as one possessed by the 
devil, and as a devil incarnate; they banish him all the 
territories of the empire, they forbid him fire and water, meat 
and drink, they order that his books should be publicly burnt, 
and threaten to all that contradict, the most rigorous punish- 
ments in the world.* 

After all that, who can say that our fathers could j^et with 
any shadow of reason hope for reformation on the part of the 
Popes and the prelates? We may see in their conduct, not 

* Extat apud Raynald. ad ann. 1521. 
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<HiIy a repugnance to a reformatiQii, but a settled design and 
an unshaken resolution to defend their errors, superstitions, 
and abuses, of what nature soever they were, and to hazard 
all, rather than once to consent that the Church should be 
purged. We may see that they made use of all that the 
most exact and refined policy could make them contrive of all 
the authority that the splendour of their dignities, and the 
places which they held, could give them amongst men, and of 
all that force and violence, that the favour of princes and the 
credulity of the people could afford them. They wc^t jso far 
as loudly to decliure themselves lords of men's fidth : they de- 
claimed, they wrote, they disputed, they accused, they con- 
demned, they terrified, they excommunicated, they had re- 
course to the secular power; and could our Others, without 
being blind, look any further for a reformation fiom suQh 
persons as those? 



CHAP. III. 

THAT qvit FATHERS, NOT BEING ABLE ANY MORE TO 
HOPE FOR A REFORMATION, ON THE PART OF THE 
POPE OR HIS PRELATES, WERE INDISPENSABLY BOyND 
TO PROVIDE FOR THEIR OWN SALVATION^ AND TO RS- 

. FORM TIIEMSELYES^ 

WE joome now to inquire what our fathers were bound to* do, 
in «o great a confusion. They were persuaded, not only that 
it was possible iff the Latin Church to have within it a great 
many corruptions waA abuses, but that it really had a very 
gieat multitude of them; that false worship, <errors and super- 
stitionB, had broke ia as an inundation upon the Christian re- 
ligion, and that ttiose abuses growing more gross, ajid grow- 
ing every day more strong, put Christianity into a ^l9wfest 

2c2 
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dinger of ruin. Moreover,.theTe was not any hope of remedy, 
eith^ on the part of the Pope, or on the part of the prelates; 
for the Court of Rome, with all its associates, had loudly de- 
clared against a refohnation, maintaining that the Churdi of 
Rome could not err, that she was the mistress of men's faith, 
and not to believe as she believed, was a heresy, worthy of 
the, flames ; and as to the prelates, they had all senrile obedience 
to the wills of the Popes, besides that ignorance, that negli- 
gence, that love of the things of the world, and those other 
vices in wliich they were plunged. 

Howbeit, the business was not about matters of small im- 
portance, nor about the questions of the school, most commoD- 
ly unknown to the people, nor about some speculative notioiis, 
which could not be of any consequence to the actions of tnie 
holiness. The controversy was about divers things essential to 

religion, which not only fell within the knowledge of the peo- 
ple, but which likewise consisted in matters of practice, and 
which by consequence being wicked, as our fathers could make 
no doubt that they were, could not but be very contrary to the 
right worship of God, and men's salvation. For the dispute 
was about a religious worship which they were to give not to 
God alone, but to creatures also, to angels, to saints, to images, 
and to relics ; about certain and infallible springs from whence 
they ought to draw their salvation, in building their confidence 
upon them ; for besides the mercy of God through the merit 
and satisfaction of Jesus Christ, they joined to that, the merit 
of our good works, our own satisfactions, the over and above 
satisfactions of the saints, and the authority of the Bishop of 
Rome in dispensing of indulgences. They treated of other 
works which they held that we ought to do through the obli- 
gation of our consciences, and with assurance that they were 
good, and those they made a part of our sanctification, for 
they added to those that God had commanded us, those that 
the Popes and their prelates commanded out of their mere 
authority. They treated of ill actions, from which we ought 
to abstain out of the motions of our consciences^ and whkh 
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one could not commit without sin ; for besides those that God 
had forbidden us, they likewise placed id this rank, those 
which it should please the Church to forbid us. They treated 
about a certain and infallible rule of faith upon which the 
minds and consciences of Christians might stay and rest, for 
Ibey would have that principle consist in the interpretations, 
in the traditions and decisions of the Church of Rome or it a 
prelates. T\\e controversy was about Jesus Christ himself; 
for they said that the sacrament of the eucharist was the very 
person of the Son of God, and they adored it under that 
quality. The question was about divers customs, introduced 
into the public ministry, or generally established by the cus- 
toms of the peqple, that our fathers thought very contrary to 
the spirit of the Gospel, and true piety. In fine, in all tliose 
and other such like things they treated about the peace and 
just rights of the conscience, the glory of God, the hope of 
salvatiixi, and the preservation of the Church of Jesus Christ 
upmi earth. Let them tell us then precisely what our fathers 
ought to have done. Was there any thing in the world of 
greater concernment than those things which I have set down 1 
Or to speak better, was there nothing that could any ways 
stagger them, or hold the minds of all honest men in suspense^ 
for so mudi as one moment? Were they bound to renounct 
tlleir conscience, their God, and their salvation, under a pre* 
fence that the flatterers of the Church of Rome speak of her, 
what the Holy Scripture says of the Godhead, <' That if riie 
pulla down, there is no person that can build up; if she shuts, 
there is ik)ne can open; if she retains the waters all is dried 
ap; if die lets them out they shall overflow the earth."* Do 
th^y believe that they ought to have pi^ipitated themselves 
into an inevitable damnation, and to have precipitated others 
by their example, to ccmsent to the ruin of the Christian reli- 
gion, and utter extinction of the Church, and 'hat lest tiiej 
jhouU have hem wanting in that respect and bliid obedieuca 

• Decrct U Fart Diit 4a Cao. 6. in notis. 
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that the Court of Rome and its prelates require of aU the 
world? This would be in truth to set that obedienoe at too 
high a price, and it would cost us very dear: but they will 
find but few persons of good understanding, who will notcon- 
fess that that would be to push on things a little too &r. 

They will say, it may be, that we ought not also to suppose 
a thing so much in question; that that prodigious corruption 
of the Latin Church whereof we speak, and those pretended 
interests of the Christian religion, and men's salvaticxi, whidi 
according to us obliged our iieithers to reform themselves, 
without having- any regard of the Court of Rome or its pre^ 
lates, were nothing else but chimeras that we ourselves have 
formed at our pleasure, or specious pretences that our fatben 
took, for occasions to separate themsekes, and that we take 
aAer them to defend them with. 

To answer to tiiis objection, I will not say that there is no 
appearance that our fathers made use of those motives^ as t 
pretence to cover their other interests witfi . They can scaiee 
know how to imagine any interests interwoven in a liusiDeM 
that evidently ^w after it a thousand persecuticxis, and t 
thousand afflictions, and wherein they were necessarily to go 
through the most violent storms, as the sequel will justify. 
In effect, let them say as much as they will that Luther was 
hurried away by his resentments, it belongs to those who 
treated him with so much injustice, to dispute that matter 
with him before the tribunal of God, who will one day render 
to every man according to his works. But as to our fathers, 
who had no part in those personal quarrels, they can no ways 
be suspected to have had an interest of passion or animositj% 
I will not likewise ^y, that if our fathers themselves had 
had other interests than those which they have set before us, 
which is cont^ry to all appearance, that yet it cannot be said 
in respect o us, that we do not follow them in the true faitb» 
«ince we ^ave had leisure enough to acknowledge what our 
reforma^on has drawn along with it, and what it has cost us 
But I .vill only say, that I make that supposition only to let 
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our adyersaries see, that without amusing us any more with 
those fbimalitieB, and those perplexing ways which they make 
use of continually, which are proper for nothing but to defend 
errors, and to destroy the Church by the tyranny of those 
who govern, they ought to come to the bottom, and to deter- 
mine with us those fundamental articles upon whidi we 
ground the right that our fathers had to reform themselves. 
I do not then prejudge any thing by my supposition, I explain 
fxily the sentunent of the Protestants, and the persuasion that 
they entertain. If what they say, is not true, it is certain 
that they have had reason to reform themselves, for without 
any more reasoning, a man ought always to prefer God and 
his own salvation before a hundred popes, and before ten 
thousand bishops. We ought then to come to an examination 
of those matters. 

This is what the author of those Prejudices, as hot as he is 
in his omtroversy, has been forced to acknowledge. For to 
disentangle himself from an argument, to which he says the 
whole book of the Apology of Mr. Daille is reducible, [and 
which he represents in these words, "We ought not to 
lemain united to such a communion as binds us to profess 
fundamental errors against the faith, and to practise an idola- 
trous and sacrilegious worship. But the Church of Rome 
Innds us to profess divers fundamental errors, and to practise 
idoIatrouB and sacrilegious worship diverse ways, as in the 
adoration of the host, &c. Therefore we ought not to remain 
in her communion, &c."] he distinguishes between two sorts 
ot separation, one of which he calls simple and negative, 
whidi, says he, consists more in the negation of certain acts 
of communion, then in positive acts against that communion 
from which we separate. The other he calls a positive separa- 
tion, which includes the erecting of a separate society, tho 
establishing of a new ministry, and the positive condemnation 
of the former onnmunion, to whidi it had been united. Upon 
that distinction, he says, " That it is to no purpose that the 
Calvinists say, that their consdenoes wilf not any more allow 
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them to be united with the Catholics, sheltering- themselves 
tinder that ambiguous term of union, That their consdencei 
cannot any further hinder them from taking part in scene 
acti(His, which their false principles make them look upon as 
criminal; but they would no ways engage them to all those 
excesses to which they are carried out. That in fine, if it 
were true, that without betraying your consciences, they codd 
not give that honour which we pay to the saints and their 
relics, they ought to content themselves not to give it. But 
that it will in no wise follow from thence, that they ought to 
go. about to set up a body apsirt. That it is this latter sort of 
separation whereof they accuse us, and that it is that kind of 
it that we ought to justify ourselves from.*' And a little lower, 
"If," says he, "the Calvinists should make what supposi- 
tions they pleased upon the state of the Church of Rome, if 
they should as much as they had a mind to do, accuse it of 
error and idolatry ; it would be enough to answer tliem in one 
word. That if those pretended errors should give them any 
right to refuse to profess them, and to practise those acBoni 
\¥hich should include them, yet they no ways gave them any 
right to set up themselves against the Church of Rome, to 
anathematize her, to set up a body apart, and to take to them- 
selves the quality of pastors, although they had neither autho- 
rity nor mission."* 

I do not now meddle with that positive separation, which 
the author of the Prejudices makes so great a crime in us. 
We shall shewjn the end, that our fathers did nothing in that 
respect, but what they were bound to do in their consciences, 
and with the neglect of which they could not dispense with- 
out sin. But this we shall come to consider in its proper 
place; it may be enough for us at present, to know^, that with 
the consent of the author of Prejudices we may suppose it a* 
a thing indisputable, That our fathers, obeying the dictates 
gf their consciences, had right to refuse to profess those errors. 

• In Chap. 7. 
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in which they believed the Church of Rome to be entangled, 
and no more to take any part in certain actions that involved 
those errors. I profess it were desirable that the author of 
Prejudices had told us a little more clearly his own thoughts 
€(r that negative separation; but howsoever he hai^ carried 
hiniself in his expressions, I may say, if I am not mistaken, 
without fear of any opposition, that that which he has here 
granted us is not one of those condessions, which are some- 
tiihes given to adversaries, only to cut off the dispute; but 
fhat indeed he has spoken according to his real thoughts. 
Fbr virhen in a controversy of this nature a man distinguishes 
about this general thesis, ^' That one ought to separate from 
a diurch which binds one to profess error," in noting, that it 
may Iki said in two senses, the one, That one ought to sepa- 
rate One's self negativelt/y in not meddling with that which 
would wound the conscience : and the other, That one ought 
to sepatate posititelj/y that is to say, that one ought to set up 
a society separate from that, and to establish a new ministry. 
That he quitted the former sense, in saying only, that it was 
▼ery iH applied to the Catholic Church, restrained himself 
only to the latter, that he would say, that it was this latter 
kind of separation whereof he accused us, and about which 
we ought to justify ourselves, that our consciences could not 
any further hinder us, than from taking part in those actions 
which our principles should make us look on as criminal ; that 
if we could not, without betraying our consciences, render 
that hcmour to saints and relics which they give them, we 
ought to content ourselves with not doing it. When a man, 
I say, speaks as the author of Prejudices after this manner 
in the heat of a dispute, which he believes to be as weighty as 
that; there is a great likelihood, that it is not a mere conde- 
scending to his adversaries, but a true and lively expression 
tif that which he finds in himself to be very just and reason- 
able. Howsoever it be, without informing ourselves further 
about a thing wherein we are little concerned, we will suppose 
it, since he will haVe it so, as a proposition not to be disputed; 
VOL. I. 2 p 
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That our fathers could lawfully 'separate from the Church of 
Rome, by a negative separation, that is to say, in not taking 
any part in that which would wound their consciences. But 
that signifies, in our style, that they bad ri^t to refixm 
themselves, since we call nothing else precisely reformaUtm^ 
but that public rejection which they made of divers things^ 
which they judged to be ill, and contrary to Christianity. 
Whether they did ill to go further and to proceed to a positive 
separation, that is a question apart, which does not in the 
least hinder, that their reformation, taken only as a negatite 
separation, might not have been done with justice, and ac- 
cording to that right which conscience gives to every man. 

But now, methinks, this point being so well cleared, clean 
a multitude of others, and we may, by that concession of the 
author of Prejudices, very well decide some questions. In the 
first place, They ought no further to set before us that absolntie 
obedience to the orders and decisions of the Church of Borne 
in the matters of faith and worship, to which they woiild hi- 
therto have all the faithful indispensably obliged. For if those^ 
whose consciences shall tell them, that that Church Uiids 
them to believe errors and to practise a false worship, may 
refuse to profess to believe those errors, and to perform that 
worship, who sees not that that absolute obedience is over- 
thrown? Since it will depend on the dictates of the conscience 
of every one, and that the conscience of each one will give it 
its bounds, and suspend it, in respect of some certain things 
and actions. 2. The Church of Rome can no more treat tbofle 
as disobedient and rebellious, who through the dictates of 
their consciences refuse to profess to believe that which she 
decides, and to practise that which she ordains, nor persecute 
them as such ; and whatsoever she should make them suffer 
upon that pretence of rebellion and disobedience, would be 
but an unjust persecution, of which she will be bound to give 
an account to God and men. 3. They cannot also any far- 
ther demand of us what call our fathers had to inform them- 
selves, that is to say, to reject their superstitions, and the 
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€nors which were to be found in the Church of Rome hi their 
days; for tb^ needed nothing else but the motions of their 
consciences to ^ve them a right to refuse to profess them. 
4. They ought also to acknowledge that th^ authority of the 
Churdi, how great soever it may be, is yet far less than that 
of the conscience, since it is not only limited, but surmounted, 
and that whensoever they should be in opposition, a man 
would have right to leave the authority of the Church, and 
to follow his conscience. 5. And since even an erroneous con- 
odence, such as the author of the Prejudices supposes ours-, 
and that of our fathers to be, could suspend acts Commanded 
by the Church, it follows necessarily from thence, that to re- 
concile the Church and the conscience when ihey should be 
set m opposition, we must come to the foundation, and discuss 
flie things themselves, for there is no other way to free the 
eoOBcience from errors. And how much more are we obliged 
to do it, when the Church abuses her authority, in teaching 
those things which are really false, or in conmianding those 
icticKiB which are indeed unjust and criminal. All then de- 
• pendif on the discussion of those matters by themselves. 

Bat, they will say, your fathers ought to have been con- 
tented to have made use of their rights, each one in particular ; 
di&j could have kept themselves from making any profession 
of beUeving those pretended errors, and not have taken any 
part in those actions which they disapproved, and yet ne- 
tettheless have kept silence. Wherefore did they disturb 
the public peace by their tumults ? Why did they divulge by 
their outcries the judgment which they made of the tenets 
and customs of iheir church ? Did they not in that sin against 
that respect which they owed to their prelates, and that charity 
which they owed to their brethren? 

To answer to this objection, I say, That the keeping silence 
is not always equally just, it has its bounds and its measures 
according to the weight of the things which are treated of, and 
to^e circumstances of times and persons. If the business 
had been only about some mere questions of the school, upon 
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to the Pope, and his priestly to the priests; his sacraments 
altered, his clearest words eluded by their glosses and raA 
distinctions, and his ministry changed into a despotic empire 
over men's consciences. In a word, they saw nothing that 
remained entire in that religion. Whether their sentiments, 
in that regard, were just or unjust, reasonable or ill-groimded, 
it is what a discussion will justify, when they wiB serioosfy 
come to considelr it. But nevertheless, our &ther8 were per- 
suaded of all that which I have menticmed, and under that 
persuasion who can doubt that they ought not to have londlj 
declared themselves, and that a deep silence would not haie 
rendered them criminal before God and men? And they were 
the more obliged to speak, in that, as we have riiewn in the 
foregoing chapter, they had nothing mone to look for fiem 
their prelates, and in that the unjust and violent p rooc e diBg B 
of the Court of Rome against Luther, made them suffidentlf 
know that the evil was not to be remedied on that side, iUl 
tfiat the time for each man to reform himself, was Bixttij 



CHAP. IV. 

THAT OUR FATHERS HAD A LAWFUL AND SUPFICIEHT 
CALL TO REFORM THEMSELVES, AND TO LABOUR TO 
REFORM OTHERS. 

ALTHOUGH this question about the call of our fathers for 
a reformation, is already sufficiently decided, by what I have 
before represented, since they cannot require a more lawful 
call, than that which is founded upon the indispensable obli- 
gation of our salvation, I shall notwithstanding treat of thii 
matter yet a little further, to omit nothing that may serve for 
our Justification. 
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I say then, that the chief thing that ought to be done tp 
fonn a right judgment of a call, in the business of religion, is 
to search into the nature of those actions about which it is en- 
gaged, whether they be just or unjust, good or ill in them* 
selves; for there cannot be the least lawful call for that which 
if ill, but there is always one naturally for what is good, 
whidi I shall name a call of things, to distinguish it from that 
can of persons whereof I shall speak in the sequel. But now 
iipon this principle, which to me seems indisputable, we have 
little else to do, than to demand of our adversaries whether 
they do not believe, that as it is naturally just to embrace and 
to defend fbe truth, so also that it is as just to reject and op- 
pose emors, and to banish them not only out of that society 
whenein a man is, but even out of the world itself as much as 
jt lies in his power to do: we need, I say, but only to deman^ 
iof them, whether they believe not, that a falsehood has not in 
its own nature any right to be believed, or to be taught, and 
that it is for that reason, that she makes use of the colours of 
liuth, t6 make herself to be received under anottier name than 
bar owi^ because that when she appears in her natural dress, 
it excites, or at least it ought to excite, the hab^ and aversi(Nt 
of men. I know very well that all falsehoods do not equally 
deserve that aversion, and tliat there are some that may 
appear indifferent enough in comparison of others; but I say 
&a^ there are also some, of which cme cannot tell how to pass 
so favourable a judgment. Errors in religion have a far dif- 
ferent character from those in philosophy, and in religion it- 
self those which always when they arrive vitiate the mind and 
heart, are far more odious than those which do not deprave 
.the mind; and those which hinder all the saving efficacy of 
the Gospel are infinitely more so; how much more when they 
tise gathered together to an exceeding great number, and 
mutually uphold and sustain one another, not unlike those 
.U&ck clouds which in the most stormy days of winter join 
themselves one to another to make up but one general one^ 
luod to deprive us of the light of the sun. Hitherto, possibly 
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Mmj itSt not eonlest any llnrtg. But if it be reasonatile 
tnaugfa tlHt then AaoU bo no quarrel made about ihoae 
gM W ^in l preporitkMBi,- Aey ooglit not further to make any in 
diN pavticnkr qaratioii, if tba actions of our fathers were in 
Ihelir 0wn natun good andjiut, eince we suppose, not only, 
Hitt thoi» thing! if^iidi they rejected and caused others to 
l^jeet, wcveeno*) hUtalmtliat they were capital errors of 
tiiBt leit Hrt Trtdcli 1 ^(rice of just before, which one cannot 
look OB without dread and amtizement. For it is upon that 
■o pp o d tiop that we defaid oar fathers, and if they diRpateit 
wiUi oatha^ ou^ to quit ttiia dispute about forms, and to 
tater upon a diicaMian etOm very foundation itself. 

Tbey may allege, that th^ had a 1ono;-contlnued ptHses- 
rion, in &raar t^ tboae thingi which our reformers oppo««d, 
wnee th^y were fttmd- eatabfiihed in the Church many a^ 
agoj and that, aa in a mQ lociely, the laws forbid those to be 
niolMtad^wbBatein.atoiig and ancient possession, and to be 
temd to pradace their fint title, though at the same time it 
■hnnlriirff mwinhinnd, that ttiey are usurpers. So also our 
ftthera aaj^ not to fae beard any further, against the senti- 
BtHDta'aixl cntcnu whidi tiw times had in some sort conse- 
crated and made venerable. But this answer will be cfnA 
use to them; for not to allege here, that the greatest pert of 
those opinioni and practices were new enough, as has Imoi 
nifficiently proved ; not to say, that tbey had been piibficl;!^ 
disputed, and by consequence, that that possessiiA wheieof 
' they speak was not peaceable: who knows not, th^ dm 
can be nothing prescribed in matters of faith and wordsp 
against the true religion, since that religion is of God inalliU 
parts, and that there is neither any lime, nor custom, nor 
possession, that can make a true thmg (rf'a ftJse, or a diviat 
institution of a human tradition, or any virtue of a vicief b 
a civil society, laws establish prescriptionB with very gpd 
reason, because without them, ^e peace of the commani^t 
which is the only end that those laws propose to themaeln% 
oannot be well preserved. But in a religious sode^, tba 
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principal end U the glory of God and the salvation' of the 
fisuthfiil, which are two things that are established on certain, 
perpetual, and inyariable foundations, and by consequence 
have no respect to any long prepossessions on the contrary 
aide, how ancient soever they may have been. If religion 
were capable of any such prescriptions, Christianity would be 
bound to let Paganism alone; for how long time past has 
Pkiganism been seated in the possession of the faith of men? 
Saint Paul himself acknowledges nt in those very places 
wherein he exhorts such to be converted. ^^ Turn you,^' says 
he. Acts 14. 15. ^^ from these vanities unto the living God, 
who made heaven and earth, who in times past suffered HI 
nations to walk in their own ways;" and elsewhere, ^^ God 
having winked at the times of ignorance, conmiands now all 
men every where to repent." Acts 17. 30. They cannot 
therefore bring any thing of prescription against us, and it 
will always remain certain, that if that which our fathers 
have said concerning the corruption of the Latin Church in 
their days be true, as we suppose it to be, the Reformation 
was an action good and just in itself, and by consequence, in 
that respect, they can have nothing to say against their call 
to it. 

Bui as it is not enough to establish a lawful call, to sup- 
pose that what is done is good in itself, and as it is further 
necessaiy that the person that does it should hate right to do 
it, ft remains yet to be further inquired into, whether our &- 
tfaers had power to do what they did. For how many actions 
aie there that are just in themselves which it does not belong 
to an the world to do, and which then become unjust and ill, 
when every one thrusts himself in of his own authority with- 
out being lawfully called? It is not permitted, for example, 
lo nil the world, to punidi the wicked, although that punish- 
ment mi^t be just; it is not permitted to all men to change 
public customs, although those changes should be good and 
advantageous to the society. We ought then to see what 
cbH our fiithers had to reform themselves, and others. But 
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this ^u^tkm would be eaniy deddBd, tftt toMriiiUp^llMft 
in an societies there are two sorts (rf^einpnen aoliflbsy fts«B» 
sort of those that are so oommitin, as to^faeh^pfbidl flie'%oi)f 
tbikm cottecHvdy^ as fliejr speak in llie sdboriJi abft nA tD 
eadk particular person. So inf a pa ilia m mt; to praMUMit . 
saitenee, to absolve a man, or to condemn faiin^ tt0f.afe As' 
actions of the whole body, and nei of eadhof liioae wlid'OittH 
pose it; so, to declare war and to make peaoci are ttfefricttret 
him or those who hold all the r^^ of the Mtblat^Mtii 
hands. But there are olber actionir widdh tM ao eotUBMria 
a society^ as to belong to each particular person^ or as ibtf 
say to all disMbnifoefy^ and not to all euBBcfJoe^ So^to 
give one's advice in an assonbly, is the ad^ net of tfelAok 
body, but of each particular person whocMipoaes il; feoilto 
live in & kingdmn, to form connexions, to possess Me^fosdi, 
to labour to defend one's self agahwt flue evih <of JSk,mi 
actions so common, as to belong to aD partiealir pMiii. 
And so the civilians have veiy well distingoiriwd, ill sigilg^ 
tiiat there are some aets wliidi respect omicf ut iJMgwhi^mii 
that tiiere are others whidi belong ai&mnei mt mtdunn . 

Td apply that disttaiiBtfcn on^ to our i^esent so^feel^ Isqr, 
that in religious society, which is the Church, faith, pfely, 
holiness, and by consequence the rejecting of errors, of fiike 
worship, and of sins, are those common actions that beknaigto 
all private men. " The just shall live by his faith," (says 
the Scripture, Hab. 2. 4.) and as it would be ridiculous fea 
deman^ of any man in a civil society, what perscmal call he 
had to live, to labour to avoid that which would be hurtfiil to 
his life, and to have a care of his own preservation, so it is 
also an absurdity to demand of our fathers, what call they had 
to believe aright in God, to worship him purely, and to ranovB 
far from them all that which they believed to be contrary to a 
spiritual life and their own salvation: for they need not ftx 
that, any other call than the obligation that lies upon every 
one to save himself, and the necessity of beating back alltbat 
which would oppose itself to so just an obligation. There aie 
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not in a dvil society any certain select persons, who only have 
a right to live, to act, and to labour for others, whilst those 
others should be dead, or not able to move: so also there ar^ 
none in a religious society, who ought to believe and to be 
good for others, whilst those others should remain in ignorance 
or in sin; and that implicit faith, which some have invented, 
by which a man is to believe in general that vvhich the Church 
believes, to go no further, is in tnith the most commodious 
Way of all others for those men who have something else to do 
than to serve God; but it is also most proper for the damna- 
tion of men. Faith then is a thing so common as to belong to 
particular persons; she is so one in the whole body of the 
Church, as to distribute herself to each one, and one could not 
be of that body of the Church, if one were not a believer, as 
one could not be of the body in a civil society, if one were not 
a man and had not life. So, each man has not only a personal 
caD, but lies also under an obligation to believe, and to live as 
a good Christian; whence it follows, that each man has a call 
to remove &r from him all that he shall judge to be contrary 
te the truth of his uprightness, faith, and piety, as also that 
being under an obligation to live holily and justly, he has a 
call to avoid sins, and to repent of them whensoever he shall 
commit them. 

But is not this, some will say, to rend the Church by divi- 
sions, and to make one's self guilty of a schism, so to reject, 
oat of self-will, the common sentiment and customs, without 
the consent of the whole society ? No certainly, for the true 
union of the Church does not consist in holding of errors, how 
common soever they may be, nor in any false worship, after 
what nmnner soever it be established. These things do not 
only not belong to a Christian communion, but they destroy 
it, as diseases, how popular and general soever they may be, 
do bring nothing but desolation on a civil society, instead of 
being the bonds to unite it. So the union of the Church doth 
not bind any person in that respect ; on the contrary, it engages 
us to shew our brethren a good example, in beginning to re- 
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fonnbjroorielm: fbr the gicater love ttny ou 1^^ 
Choidi, the more he oug^lo fim ft frm 
in upon it, and eipedUly then when thote 0tQb rilfl]l-|Mt 
intbamaniiMdai^oriimL <'IfftkiK>»'' dteaAraMrlil^ 
will yet farther reply, *< m not that Mme w^r to WMi^^i 
ponyiimnion, when thbee Bangs that yoaiwiotMiDe^ topaWe 
"and oommqn?," I confess, that it is ie1bm& pt aodMy, Mti . 
Ittd society, whichleing agaimt the rigU; of (3u^ 
no lawfal caH to imy person to oiter into it, *dr to de^nd it,M^ 
on the oontnuy^ she gires aeall to all, and binds tfa8ni«t4ls> 
same time to l»ieak and oppose it. ' AconopleiGhwchhilV 
two bonds of its communion, the ene consistmg. in iiriM ii7 
good, the other in what is ill, tibe one <tf wMdimd^it'UW' 
a chnrdi, the ottun* a corrupted drarch, the one bMng^iill" 
only men among themselves, but with God also^ itadlli' 
oCfa^, that in ui^tiiifg men among themselves^ Miids4n^dM#' 
anjl sepaiaie them from God. The fenner of I hu sa t fci K" 
ooriit to be repjrded, and preserved entire; as mtteli aspf 
in our power ; but thSft second is a mdrtal bond, whidt^wrpir 
son has a ndit to n^tkcf, and wfaidi all men have a'«aff;jlfll^ 
t>bligatioQ to dissolve. It is as certaia, that die first of tlM ^ 
bonds gives us a right and call tp act against the other; (at 
truth and piety authorize us against error and superstitioii, 
and it is the love that we bear to the Church that opens our 
mouths against its corruptions. There pan then be nothing 
further contested about the persona] call of our fathers coDr 
ceming their own reformation. But had they any ri^t to 
labour in the reforming of others ? Who can doubt it? Charity, 
would have bound them to procure that good for others, which 
they had thought it their duty to procure for themsebei. 
That Christian communion in which they lived among their 
brethren, did not less oblige them to it. The interest of the 
glory of God which appeared to them to cry loudly fojr a 
general reformation urged them on to it, and their own in- 
nocence exacted it of tliem that they should make it appear 
to the ej^^s of the public, in laying open the foundations of 
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le efron, which they were constrained to forsake, which 
Id not well have been done without exhorting others to 
ate them. Being then bound to all these duties, none can 
ff that they had not a sufficient call to stir iip their bre- 
a to reform themselves with them. 
bat whidi I have said will appear more evident, if we 
mi to the consideration of the circumstances of the Re- 
ali(m; for we have already seen, after a long and vain ex- 
ition, there could be nothing more hoped for on the side 
ome or its prelates. We have seen also that the evils 
^eof our Others made such complaints, and which they 
d have cured, did not lie in things indifferent, that were 
il or tolerable, but in the very essentials of religion; and 
i two circumstances, added to what I have just before re- 
snted, let us see that our fathers were not only in the 
) and not only under an obligation, but under a necessary 
ndispensable obligation to do that which they have done. 
fefls that if the Court of Rome and its clergy would have 
lied in good earnest for a reformation, it had been the 
of our fathers to have received it from their hands; for 
rude and corrupt soever their call had been, that action 
ectified it. I confess also that if the dispute had been 
about things of small importance, our fathers had done 
r to have kept themselves quiet, as I have acknowledged 
3 foregoing chapter. But they can allege neither the one 
)e other; for Rome and its bishops were obstinate in the 
n to reform nothing, and matters were reduced to the 
utmost extremity, so that the call of our fathers appears 
i<n*e indisputable, being grounded on these three founda- 
» of right, of obligation, and necessity; and that same 
»ity was so much the greater, as the evil was more in- 
ate, and had spread itself almost over all the parts of the 
of the Church to which those words of Isaiah might be 
•ally applied, " From the crown of the head to the solo 
\ foot tliere was no soundness in her." ch. 1. 6. 
it if any would have us yet further examine the other 
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circumstances, they will find that they all concur to egtabBA 
that call whereof we treat : I rank in this place all those e^ta- 
ordinary qualities wherewith it pleased God to enrich those 
among our fathers who contributed most of all to the work rf 
the Reformation. Who may not perceive in themaliyelj 
and penetrating understanding, a solid judgment, an exquisite 
and profound knowledge, an indefatigable propensity to b- 
bour, a wonderful readiness to compose and to deliver, an 
exceeding exact study of the Scripture and the principles of 
the Christian religion, a great and resolute soul, an unshaken 
courage, §n upright conscience, a sincere love of the truth, an 
ardent zeal for the glory of God, a solid piety, without hypo- 
crisy and without pride, a plain and open carriage, an entire 
disengagement from the things of the world, an admiiaUe 
confidence in God and in his providence, a cordial friencUiip 
to all good men, and the greatest aversion to the vices, pro- 
fanation, and sophistry of others ? These were the gifts and 
talents wherewith the divine favour honoured the greatest part 
of them; there yet remains the liveliest characters of them in 
their writings, and they were as the seal wherewith God 
w^ould confirm their call. For when his wisdom designs 
persons to any great work, it is wont to bestow on them 
those necessary qualifications to acquit themselves in it, and 
we may say, without fear of being charged with derogating 
from the truth, by those wlio know history, that from the Sixth 
Age until that of our. fathers, that is to say, for the space of 
more than nine hundred years, there could not be found any 
space of time so fertile in great men, as that of the Reforma- 
tion was, which shews that God had a design to make use of 
them for that work, as the event lias justified. 

Add to all this, the ardent and almost universal desire 
among the people to see a good reformation spring up in the 
Church ; for even that is a yet farther seal to the call of the re- 
formers, inasmuch as it is a testimony that God had marked 
out that age wherein to purge his floor ^ as the Scripture 
speaks, Matth. 3. 12. Who knows not that that desire was 
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rach, as neither the artifices, nor the violences, nor the 
cahmnies wherewith they laboured to darken the Reformation, 
mid wholly put a stop to. The Church was leffc in ignorance 
nd in superetition; she panted after the light of the Gospel, 
vlifch had been for so long a time hid under a dark vail, and 
flit general disposition wherein she was, may let us see that 
Ibe time of her deliverance was come. 
;, But, lastly, is it not true, that then the greatest part of those 
ivilo laboured in that Reformation, were ecclesiastical persons, 
irkom the duty of their place obliged more particularly than 
iNhers to root out errors from the minds of men, to purify 
RfiGgion, and to endeavour that God should be worshipped 
looording to his will ? Every one knows that LuUier and 
Svdiiglius, who appeared the first in that great work, were 
ot only priests, but ordinary preachers also, the one at Wit- 
Bnbui]g> and the other at Zurich, and that the former was 
Vofessor in Divinity. And they are not ignorant that those 
'ho joined themselves to them to advance that design, were 
IflO in public offices in the Church, as the whole University 
•f Wittenburg, a very great number of priests, and other 
Inirchmen, with bishops, and archbishops, in Germany, in 
Iwedeland, and in Denmark, and some even in France, and 
be whole body of bishops in England. They will say, it 
flay be, that the Pope excommunicated them all, whence it 
bllowi^ that they had no more either any public call, or law- 
ol ministiy. But that answer would be fallacious; for the 
?ope having excommunicated them for nothing else, but that 
Nisiness of the Reformation, his excommunication can be 
nosidered no otherwise than as null in this cause, without an 
Obligation to enter upon an examination of the validity of his 
bunders in general. In effect, if they did their duty, if they 
iheyed their call in reforming themselv€|3, and in reforming 
heir flocks, it ought not to be questioned, that those excom<- 
nunications which they suffered for so good a cause, did not 
all, of right, upon those who unjustly pronounced them, and 
hat not only what our reformers had done before, but also 
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what they did afterward, was well and lawfully done. Who 
can deny that an excommunication contrary to the glory of 
God, to the good of the Church, and to (he salvation of men, 
should not be null ? But if the Reformation was just, and the 
glory of God, the good of the Church, and the salvation of the 
people, called for it, as we suppose they did in this dispute, 

* 

they may very well see that the thunders of Rome, upon thi» 
subject, are unjust, and by consequence of no consideration. 
They ought not then to propose things so to us, nor to deny 
the first reformers to be public persons who had a part in the 
ministry of the Church, and who for that reason had a most 
strict obligation to labour in the re-establishment of its purity. 
And to declare what we think ; those exconununicaticxiB of the 
Popes were so far from diminishing the right and call of the 
first reformers, that they did on the contrary confirm them 
the more, and that for two reasons: the one, in that they 
made them see more and more, that they could hope for no- 
thing on the part of Rome, or the bishops who sided vrith it^ 
from whence there arose an.indispensaUe necessity on our 
fathers to employ themselves in it; and the other, in that 
those pretended excommunications furnished them also with 
a just subject of laying open more and more to the eyes of the 
people, the gross and fundamental errors, whose protection 
the Popes took up with so great an ardour. To which I add, 
that as much as the Popes and the prelates of their party 
opposed themselves to the Reformation, so much they lost of 
that right which yet remained to them in that public ministry, 
which they abused with so great injustice ; and that very thing 
did but strengthen the right of the other party, and render 
their ministry more public and more lawful. For in those 
contests that divide a body or a society, that which one of the 
parties loses by its ill conduct, is re-assembled together and 
re-united in the other. But as it is only proper to our pre- 
sent purpose to treat of the call that our fathers had to reform 
themselves and to labour to reform others, that is to say, 
merely to reject errors, and to excite others to do the same; 
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and not to go further to talk of their right or call to the public 
ministry; we ought not to insist more upon this matter, 
"which dmll be treated of in its place. In effect, there are 
two sorts of calls which we ought not to confound ; that of the 
Befbrmation, and that of the perpetual exercise of the Gospel 
nlinistry. And the author of the Prejudices himself seems to 
faftve judiciously enough distinguished them, when he I:)ys 
down two sorts of separation, the one negative, which consists 
€idy in a rejecting of those things that are ill; and the other 
positive, which goes so far as to set up a body apart with the 
exercise of the ministry. We shall therefore speak elsewhere 
of the right that our fethers had to set up a public ministry, 
and it shall suffice for the present to have solidly established 
tfarir call to reform. 

To close this chapter, it remains only that we speak a 
word to a question which they here raise about this call, in 
the same sense in which we here consider it: for they demand 
of us whether it was ordinary or extraordinary? To which 
I answer, that it was both the one and the other, in different 
respects. It was ordinary as to its right, since all men have 
an ordinary and perpetual right to reject errors and supersti- 
tions, and to employ themselves in making their brethren to 
r^ect them, according to the common laws of piety and cha- 
rity. The pastors also have an ordinary andperpetual right 
to do the same thing, and to make use of that public autho- 
rity which their function gives them for the guidance of their 
flocks. It was ordinaiy as to the obligation which lay as well 
upon the people as the pastors to do that which they did, be- 
cause it was a law of Christianity, and not a new law or com- 
mandment that bound them to it; their duty was founded 
upon the' principles of that very Gospel, and of the same 
Christian religion which Jesus Christ had founded, and where- 
of tbey made a profession. But I affirm that it was likewise 
SKtraordinary in two things. 

First of all, in respect of that extreme and indispensable 
necessity whidi by upon them, to do what they did. For 
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although we have always a right to reject those errots anil 
that felse worship which may creep into the Church, and al- 
though we ahouM be always bound to make use of it alsOj if 
it were so, yet it is not always necessary to come to the 
practice or the exercise oFthat right and of that obligation, at 
least to EO public ind splendid a one as that of our fathfcs 
was, because the ("hurch is not always in a state of confiisicm 
and disorder, as she was in their time. Things ordinarily glide 
away in a more regular course ; the public ministry is more 
pure, and the Gospel more disengaged from the oppressioa of 
traditions or human superstitions. 

Secondly, That call was extraordinary in respect of tbow 
qualities wherewith God invested our first reformers, and 
those who joined with them in so great a work ; for it is not 
' an ordinary tiling to see such eminent gifts, and that iii to 
great a number, as those which appeared in the age of tbe 
Reform'ition, accompanied with such an heroical spirit as our 
Others h 'd, and such a great love for the purity of the Gogpel 
as the people had, who received their instructions; all whidi 
constrains us to acknowledge a particular and special provi- 
dence of God throughout the whole conduct of that dJviiM. 
work, who raised up labourers, fitted for the harvest wllicil 
he had prepared. 



AM ASSWEB TO THE OBJECTIONS THAr ABV HABI 
AGAINST THE FEBSONB OF THE BSFpBMEKS. 

WE hare hitherto, methinks, sufficiently justified the Mtk*. 
ofourikthers in the business of the Re&Hinaticm. ItappeBl% 
that they had but too many reasons to auspect a great cv 
n^itk^ tiotmilyiiUhQ^TermnentoftbeCtiliKii, botinO* . 
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^Wordiip and doctrines of it also, and too just motives to en* 
f;age them to make a more particular examination. It may 
toot less .appear by what we have said concerning the mfal- 
fibility of the Church of Rome, and that absolute authority 
which she ascribes to herself over men's consciences, that her 
pretensions have no foundation, and that all the faithful have 
m. fight to judge of the matters of religion by themselves, and 
to discern what is good from what is ill. We have seen 
oievertheless that our fathers were not moved so publicly to 
make use of their right, but by an extreme and utmost ne- 
cessity ; and if they will do them justice, they ought freely to 
acknowledge, what the author of the Prejudices has not dared 
to deny, that they had a sufficient call to go as far as a ne- 
guSdre separation, and openly to refuse to believe and to act, 
iHrhat their consciences should not allow them to approve. 

Bat as that motion of conscience was not universal, or 
common to all those of their time, and as it had encountered 
the interests of a great body, that was in possession of the 
gov e r nm ent of the Latin Church, they have laboured to ren- 
der it odious by all sorts of ways; and even those, who were 
nol able directly to condemn it, have not failed to search out 
dhrers pretences to ciy it down ; and having nothing to say 
against their actions, they have taken up something against 
Aeir persons. This is. that, that the most of our adversaries 
endeavour with great care ; this is that, that their writers of 
tontroversies, and missionaries, who are spread abroad on all 
udes among us, and who make use of all sorts of ways to 
gain proselytes, do, even now, all their days ; and this is that^ 
that the author of the Prejudices in particular has done. 

His argument may be well nigh reduced to this: That 
there is no likelihood that God committed the care of reform- 
ikkg his church, to persons whose life and conduct was disor- 
derly and scandalous. And the conclusbn that he pretends 
to draw from it is, that we ought to reject, without any fur- 
ther examination, that reformation, and to piit ourselves intc^ 
the ccnomunion of the Church of Rome. "^ 

2f3 
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1. It will be no difli<?ult matter to shew him, thai, bleswd 
be God, we have, as to what concerns us, on every aide nwl- 
ter of edification, froni the manners of those who were first 
of all made use of, in so holy and so necessary a work; and 
this we shall presently make out. But before 1 come lothst, 
I fim obligwJ to tell him, that hia way of reasoning is the 
most captious and the most contrary to the interests of (bt 
true religion that can be imajnned, and that it is contrary 
even to the interests of the Church of Rome which it wouH 
deRind. 1 si^y in the ftut place that it is captious ; for since 
our fathers R-formed themselves only out of the motioa of 
their consciences, which dictated to them that they ought to 
do it for the glory of God and their own salvation, how am 
he pretend that we who have followed them out of the eatm 
reason, c-an revoke an action which we believe to be Just sad 
lawful, out of merely foreign considerations, taken from the 
persons of those who excited us to do it, if othi'rwise it doei 
not appear to us that the consciences of our fathers and our 
own were deceived, and that our Rction is unjust in the fonn- 
dation? If the law of the conscience obliges us, and gives tu 
a right to separate oiirselves, at least negatively, how can we 
depart from that sepuiation on the account of peiscm^ wtisH, 
in which neither our tatbers nor ourselves have had any put, 
and which have nothing of common witii our sepantioB? 
Our reformation being good and Just, as we are persuadedit 
is, is it not true, that we ought to hold ourselves to it, what- 
soever they tell us further of the passions of Luther, or.of the 
marriage of some monks ? These things are wholly sepanile; 
for our fathers might very well read the writii^ of Ll^bel^ 
and hear the preaching of these monks who should disoCTH 
to them the abuses of the Church of Rome; they might v«y 
well refoim themselves in the end, out of a motioo <rf tb«r 
consciences stirred up by their teachings, without eitber s^ 
proving or canonizing theirother actions. But they. w^say^ 
To have avoided falling into that motim of cosscienoe, yov 
fittbers ought not to have tteard them. And why ougtit Hmj 
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not? That same motion that their teachings stirred up, and 
that produced a reformation, sufficiently notes that they ought. 
But whether they ought, or whether they ought not, they did 
hear them, the thing was done ; and that which they heard 
iiaving caused that sentiment of their consciences which 
obliged them to reform themselves, we should be impious if 
me should quit that reformation, without any one's satisfying 
us about that sentiment, or shewing us that it is ill, and ht to 
be condemned. But that they can never do by those personal 
actions which have no relation to it; else, they would be 
bound to condemn the comfort which we every day receiva 
horn, the Psalms of David, under a pretence that David had 
oommitted adultery with Bathsheba, and to reject that in- 
struction that we gather from the books of Solomon, under 
a {vetence that Solomon was not so constant as he ought to 
have been in the worship of the true God. There is then no- 
thing else but a sophism in all that. 

2. But if that way of reasoning is captious, it is not lest 
contrary te the interests of the true religion, since it would 
hBve usjudge of the Reformation, by the quality of the per- 
sons who preached it, and not by itself or the nature of the 
things it treats of, which would establish a principle whose 
use could not but be very pernicious to the Church ; for if we 
tnght not to consider its doctrine in itself, but to Judge of it 
by the persons who should teach it us, how could any one 
disc^m the angels of darkness, when they should be disguised 
into angels of light, and be able to know the false prophets 
when they should work signs and wonders even to deceive if 
it were possible the very elect? How could any know those 
impostors and those hypocrites, who come in sheep's clothingi 
but inwardly are ravening wolves / Moreover would it be a 
hard matter for those men who should be interested against 
the sound doctrine to invent a thousand calumnies against tha 
persons of the teachers of it i and how many did they invent 
in the beginning against the apostles, and the primitiya 
ChristiMut, whom they represented to the people as the most 
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1 wicked among men? I confeas it is agreat meansofedifiea- I 
tion, Ihat those who preachagoodcloctrine confirm it by gooi I 
examples, and that on the contrary it is scandalous, whea | 
their works do not correspond with their words. But nt 
theless it does not follow, that one ought to receive a worf 
because it is spoken by persons of an honest life, or to reject 
it forthe contrary reason; for this maxim would make us very 

. often reject truths and receive heresies. It is then certain 
that we ought to examine that word in itself without any de- 
pendance on those who preach it ; for truth is not in men, but 
in God alone; she cannot change her nature nor lose herri^t 
through the vices of her ministers. If our fathers were ra- 
formeii by the authority of Luther, or by that of Zuingliui 
and Calvin, they would have some reason to draw us back to 
the examination of their manners, since in that case they 
would treat of that which would either establish or destroy the 

■ right which they would have had to believe their mere words. 
But how many times have our fathers and we protested, that 
we do not believe that which our reformers said, because tht^M 
laMit, but because Ihey proved it; and because those thinglH 
appeared sufHeiently evident in themselves. We look uptsf ' 
them only as persons whom God made use of to teach mn 
their duty; they discovered it, our &theri saw it, we see it 
also, and it is on the sight ofthis duty alone, andaotoQtbnr 
authority, that the Reformation depends. As it frequenUly 
&I1b out that our very enemies make us know our daly in 
reproaching us with our laults: suppose we that a Jew or 
some other infidel should have accused and cmvinced tbs 
Latins that they had corrupted UieirChristianity, and had not 
preserved tbe Gospel in that state wherein Christ and hii 
apostles left it, is it not true, that without any regard to Ao 
person, the Latins would be bound to do that which our&then 
have done, and that the quality of him who should have so 
reproached them, would not have been a suffirient excuM 
befiMe God, to hinder them Avm the doing of tiieir du^? R 
is then very evideiit Ibat we ou^t to judge of tboM matten 
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by the matters themselves, and not by the persons who teach 
th^Qa to usy and by consequence, that the principle of the au- 
Bkw of Prejudices is false, and contrary to true piety. 

As to what he says, that there is no likelihood that God 
has committed the care of reforming his Church to sc^nd'^knis 
persons; I answer, that God has committed to ^11 the faith- 
ful the care of reforming themselves, and to all his pastors 
that of exhorting their flocks. If it falls out, that among those 
pastors who have acquitted themselves, in that respect, of 
tiieir dliarges, there should have been some few who did actions 
worthy to be blamed, that ought not to create any prejudice 
against the word, nor put a stop to the motion of the con- 
MeDoes of the faithful, any more than the defection of Saint 
Peter, or his excessive compliance with the Jews, ought to 
have hindered the conversion of people to Christianity. The 
ministers that God makes use of, are men who have their 
fioihs, and faults sometimes of the highest nature, as may 
appear from the example of Aaron who encouraged the 
Inaelitas in idolatry, and of Jonah who fled to Tarshish when 
he was bound to have gone and preached to Nineveh; but 
their faults make the word of God lose nothing either of its 
tnith or its authority. 

3. It is a very strange thing that the.author of the Preju- 
dices has not taken any heed, in laying down a very bad ar- 
gument against us, of furnishing us with a very good one 
against the Church of Rome, in that estate wherein it was in 
the dBys of our &thers. For if we ought to judge of the doc- 
trine by the qualities or the actions of those who teach it, I 
pray consider, what judgment could our fathers make of that 
religion that the Court of Rome and its prelates taught, and 
whether they had not all the grounds in the world to reform 
themselves. If there be no likelihood that God committed the 
eare of reforming his Church to persons who were guilty of 
scandalous actions, there is far less that God has given infal^, 
libility, and a sovereign authority over men's consciences, to 
such persons as the Popes and prelates were in the days of 
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flitfion, aeoordii^ to the detcripUonivMcb tbm'v sl m af f& M 
anihore that we have iqixAed gh9 iuofthm,'«iiiidiMfir<MlMi 
tifiitwe might here add to them if we'sopliMii. MaAM 
which makes these twoaifgumentsdtfier, is, tfait bife ooncidiei 
«pob a prindple which we maiDtfiin to be IhlM and in ; wM 
ours cooeludes upon at prindpfe whidi he bimialf dmiliiil 
ackoowledges to be good; fo that in his own jodlgaMil^ inI 
hafo a soflfeient foandatida whe«son to MteUiA lb j^^ 
ofourreibrmatioa. ' ^ 

Let OS see, nevertheless,' of what nrntore thbae aelisiisiiii 
wherewith, lie leproadies oinr first rsfimiMn. '^^* I wDIM^' 
says he, ^^stajr to examine the aocusatiolis whecowltk A^T 
have been diaiged by divers authors. IdbnotpMlBMlliilp' 
tain myselPin any but those pubBc things that are ae iinlflti^ 
and so exposed to the ^yes of all the world.'** ' le^iUM 
has reason, not to stay npcn all thatwfaidihn pasaioialll 
invented against them; fiir who lao&m not, that cfdJunq^ltf 
no bounds, espedaHy whra inf^oest and passioii' stir K^'F 
Oar reformers are not the only persons, who Imve' MMPiiP 
tacked after that manner; the Jews iaid o^ John flio BUHf 
that he had a devil^ and of Jesus Christ that be was abhiK 
phemer, a Samaritan, a glutton and a wine* bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners. Matth. 11. 18, 19. If then they have 
called the Father of the family Beelzebub, what will they not 
say of his servants? Matth. 10. 25. 

But what then are those things that are so public, so mani- 
fest, and so exposed to the eyes of the whole world, which 
the autlior of the Prejudices has found fit to be insisted uponf 
" That new Gospel," says he, " was preached only out of flie 
mouths of those monks who had quitted their habit and their 
profession, only to contract scandalous marriages, cm- from the 
mouths of those priests who had viofated that vow of viigiraty 
which the Calvinists themselves confess to have been imposed 
on all priests and on all monks in the West, by divers coon- 

* Prejugez. Chap« S. p. 04. 



cilPy and oo all tbe monks aiid all thr bishops in the East ; aid 
tte first-firoH of this doctrine was the settii^ open the clois* 
ten, the taking off the vails of the nuns, the abolishing of all 
jwsterilies, and pveithrowing of all manner of discipline in 
Jfae C!biueh." This is that which forces him to say, <^ That 
4fae nfinviers struck men's eyes with a spectacle that could 
ooi but create hoiror, according to the c(»nmon ideas of piety 
■Ittd vvtxie which the fethers^ve us."* 

The author of the Prejudices will not take it ill, that ip 
Mder to our answering him, we must put him in mind, what 
he himself exhorts us to, ^' To transport ourselves into anoth^ 
Ijme than that wherein we are at present, and to represent tp 
4lliarsebres our separation in its first rise, and during the fir^t 
jKm wherein it was made amidst the Switzers and in 
Pnpce.^'t Upon his thus placing us in that state whicli h^ 
ida^^es, we will declare to him, that the general depravatiop 
jvhicb reigned amidst the monks and the priests, is to our 
49m a spectacle worthy of horror ^ according to the com^ 
m0n ideas of pkly and virtue which the holy Scriptures 
^md right reason give us. We will tell him, that that which 
Mandalizes us, is to see that for a respect of a purely human 
Mder, thiey-endiffed for so long a time a disorder that disho- 
fKNiMl the Latin Church, that drew upcm it God's judgments, 
jBiijd that laid op^n the ministry of the Church to an everlast- 
ing rejuroadi. It is in the detesting pf those in&mies andi 
those impurities, that the true zeal of Christians ought tp 
wami^ and it is to the searching out of a solid remedy for 
Hbtaxi that one ought to apply the discipline of the Church, 
JttMS not to keep them up under a pretence pf observing rash 
iMfWs, and a celibacy th^t God never qommapd^* Jf th^ 
JiHttorDf tiK Pr^udices is mc»« spandali^sed to Siee prie9ts an^ 
anonks married, than to see them plunged ipto all the filthi- 
of debauchery, I cannot hinder myself from telling hw 
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y^ioiiiewlntwone; tat hy^omUj iiomiMviaKtimtr ^ 



mere names, Ae woolS have bit qppepvaiiMi ii/kM 

of Ihbm ifaings whidi riie leaDy 11^^ 

lie T^edtM not only the things boil ihetr a^JiBajaauaa tWj 

aufleripif patiently the km of any morb *rii% i^Im^ 

tiungs or fheir appeuancea, provided wi&ftM iaiatili^ 

those empty names <^ celibacy aMiiifiiiily; BUttMtsMi 

Christianity inspires odier senthoents, she #taAl faMe m 

honoar tliat celibacy and v if jg iiii ty as* gifta listf oMM^^hil 

God; bot-die would also have a ooDl^ptan^ - 

apeckius names when they shall be apj^ied to 'liMJee' beatfl^. 

nesses aiod excesses whidi both God li^ men ec i rtiomin. *^^ 

wooH have us in that case, instead of boK- adandaliijM^ 

see a fiJse.ceEbacy made void, and a vain Aaddfw of vj^gm 

abolished, that we shiMild on the confaary be edlBed -fbim 
i tj ■ • ' ■ - 

them rescued firbm those snaies <tf sBi, and to have nttNite 
to a lawiul maniage that God has allowed mito.aSl, aiiiJfti 
he has eyencomnuoided unto those vdio havenolreeelfiftMiB 
giftofcontinency. ItwasintiheviewofttililiiatoAi'iU^ 
looked up<m the marriage of those priests and itnoaks as Qe 
abolishing of an unjust law, contraiy to the express words 
of Saint Paul, I Cor. 7. 9. ^' If they cannot contain, let 
them marry," and which moreover had produced sudi mis- 
chievous effects as it was no longer possible for them to 
endure. 

" But," says the author of Prejudices, " we do notintmi 
to speak of the interests of families, of marriage^ nor oftaae 
and fleshly passions in the lives of those great bishops, sad 
aO those great men of old, whom God opposed to the hereriet 
that rose up against his church, as Saint Cyprian, Sairt 
Athanasius, Saint Basil, Saint Gregory Nazianzen, Saint 
Jerome, Saint Epiphanius, Saint Chrysostom, and Saiot 
Augustine. They were all of them eminent in sanctity, in a 
disengagement from interests; and continency was always 
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jmned to their miiustry.''* We may say oT that author, with- 
out doing him an injuiy, that he does not write ill, what he 
thinks, bat tfiat he scaroe thinks well, that whidi he writes, 
and that which I diall here ocNne to shew is an example of 
it; for he here lays down a great trifle under the shew of one 
ef the fiurest things in the w(»id. Saint Cj^rian, Saint Atha* 
naainfl, and those other bi^ops were not married. I see it, 
boi who told him that they did it by virtue of a general law 
tbit forbad bistK^ to be married? Who t<dd him that divers 
oAer bishops, who were not less great than those, for their 
ttDctily , their disengagement 6rom the interests of the world, 
mf^rer lived in marriage, as St. Spiridion, St. Gregory the 
Aftfaer of Gregory Nazianzen, St. Gregory Nyssene, St. 
PrDsper, St. Hilary, Sydonius Apollinaris, Synesius, St. 
Eapsychus of Cesarea, and divers others? Who told him 
ttiat priests were not generally married in the primitive 
cfaonsh, whether it were in the east or in the west, as may be 
justified by a thousand proofs? And in fine, that they do not 
vainly wrangle in saying, that those bishops or those priests 
were really married before their ordination; but that they 
were not during their prelateship or priesthood, whether it 
Wiere that their wives were dead, or whether they were put 
away, it is good to note what the history of St. Eupsychus of 
Ceaarea in Cappadocia relates, whom St. Athanasius formal- 
ly called a bishop, suffered martyrdom within a little after his 
marriage, being as yet as it seemed in the days of his nup- 
tbbyl^ and what St. Cyprian relates of Novatus, a priest who 
was accused to have kicked his wife who was great with 
dnld, and to have caused an abortion ;$ which evidently cour 
elodes the use of marriage during the prelateship and priest- 
hood. What then can the author of the Prejudices conclude 

• Chap. S. p. 64. 

t Athanas. Orat. 1. contra Arian. SozomcD. Hist lib. 5. cap* \h 
Hisi tri parti t lib. 6. cap. 14. 
X Cyprian. Epbt 49* 
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from the example of St. Athana^iDs and St. Chrj-fiostom, and. 
those others unmarried, unksH this, that each one was in th4 
regard in his Tull liberty, and that as there were some tliatclid 
marry, so tliere were also some that did not .' Did lie need (x_ 
so little a mittcr to declaim rhetoricall_y, aiid to set dow* 
theee great words with an emphasis, " That our reforn»i», 
struck men's eyes with a spectacle that could oot but creal* 
horror, according tu the general ideas of piety and virtue liat 
the fatlicrs give us." I ahall not s^y, that the ideas of piety 
and virtue do not depend on the fathers, but on Ihe Gtisi»\, 
and right reason, and that it is by them tliat we ought to ji 
the fatliers, and not those by the fathers. I will not esy 
■ the fatherti of the purer antiquity are so far from giving us 
horror at the marriage of ecclesiastics, that Chrysostom a>" 
sures us, on the contrary, that what St. Paul wrote to Ti 
coDcerning a bishop's being the husband of one wife, he has 
wrote wholly to stop the mouths of those heretics who con- 
demned marriage, ami to shew that marrittge is uot only an 
innocent thing, " but that it is so honourable also, that 
ewding to him it may be elevated as high as the episcc 
throne-"" But I will only say, and I will say it with an 
Burance of its bting approved b\ all honest and upright men, 
that the marriage of church-men, which of itself isaoboiKft 
and holy state practised under the Old Law, practised in tba 
primitive church, and authorized by the Scripture, camwt Ip 
considered but with the greatest edification when it shall 1* 
set in opposition to the disord^s and filthinesaes tbatcdi- 
bacy has produced, which is hut a purely human institutiaii 
without imy lawful foundation. It belongs therefore to IbcM 
of the Church of Rome to tell us, whether tbey arc- snidi 
edified by the Hres that their priests led, in the age of tbt 
Reformation, and by that permission which they gave th^ 
for a sum of money, publicly to keep their concubines. JitS 
are to tell us, whether they bare no htNTor for those #tiai^ 

" Chrysott Horn. S. in Ep. ad TIL Cap, C 
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Itntis of their doctors, "That a priest sins less who 
3gfa the infinnity of the flesh falls into the sin of fornica- 

thsn if he should marry; and that it is a less evil for 
Its to burn than to marry."* As for us, we have that 
tal precept of Saint Paul, which has its use as well in 
BCt of church-men as others, " If they cannot contain let 
i roarry;" 1 Cor. 7. 9.; and the doctrine of the same 
Qe, "Marriage is honourable in all, or in all things; 
the whoremongers and adulterers God will judge." 
. 13. 4. 

at the author of the Prejudices says, "That the law of 
iftcy, whether it were just or unjust, or whether it did 
Tegin if they will have it so, till Pope Siricius's time, they 
nt at least deny, that the spirit of God did not carry out 
be &mous bishops of old, and those who have been emi- 

for sanctity, to imitate Saint Paul, and to follow that 
U9e1 which he gives to renounce marriage, to set them- 
9* wbolty t6 please God, and that the same spirit did not 
I the very first ages of the Church inspire a very great 
ber of Christians of both sexes to remain virgins all their 
I, as Saint Justin witnesses, and Origen against Celsus. 
smce then comes it to pass that there should have nothing 
$ared of that instinct, or of those motions of God's Spirit 
le pretended reformers, nor in the societies which they 
J established, any more than all those other graces which 
le so illustriously in the samts of antiquity." 
tefe is yet further, another example of that which I said 
before, that that author does not take too much care of 
which he writes. For can there be a rasher thing in the 
111 thai! to offer to thrust one's self into the counsels of 
I, and magisterially to decide what qualities the refor- 
8 ought to have had ? Continency and virginity are the gifts 
; God distributes to men as he pleases, but it is what he 
ghren <mly to some persons; it no ways follows either 

^ Rdsltis Cotiless. Cap. 56. Fighitn. Costerus and alii. 
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tmt Uieir penotn were teC acceptable to him, or that he 
eooMDOtDiakeuBerftliaiifaillK' gref^test works of his pro- 
ndoDoe. Abraham^ the Fatber<or the Faithful, rs the Scrip- 
tnn G&IU. him; was not he manied ? Isaac, Jacoh, and tbs 
toveWq Patriardu who famded the Church of Israe}, <««« 
Mt tb^ 7 Hows, the ftUveier of the ancient people, bf 
ytbtm God gave hia law, imd by whom he had vrai^ lij: 
mu^ miracles, wai not be? Aaron, and all the lti^i-|ilMl 
who uKceeded bim, were not they? All those'caSi^' Ht 
divoii others whereof the Sc^pture speaks, were m^Shi 
BBOit weighty and fiv the gnstaet part extraordinary; EO^ 
aeveidieleu we do act aee, thst God, in giving them, bM' 
made any reflection upon the advice of the author of ttl 
Pi^judkea. Who ever gfeTe him a rigiit to lay down raht 
wfth ndi autimity of what God ought to do, and what U^ 
ifagnld lut have done, and \nf -that means to raise himself ^ 
highastobeacenacr of God'a'actions? He ought at leul' 
to have called it to mind, that Jesus Christ made no scn^ ' 
todloeaemaiTiedmen, oid of whom to make his apostles 814 
enngeliats. The Scripture-niDnti'ins the mother-in-taw 4^ 
St. Peter, that is to say Us wife's mother ; for that word H 
Greek can be taken in no other sense but that. It speala 
atsoof the four daughters ofPhilip the Evangelist. Tbeau- 
Qior of the Commentaries upon the Epistles of St. Paul, un- 
der the name of St. Ambrose, assures us that all the aposUei 
had wives except St. Paul and St. John ; and St. Ignaliin 
and St. Basd say the same thing, without any exception. 
Vtif;inity is not then an inseparable character of the csS (H 
God, as the author of the Prejudices would persuade us. 

But after that first assault of the author of the Prejudioei, 
which was made with all the weapons that he first found in 
his hands, he reproaches the refonners with the little fiuit 
that their preaching wrought for the sanctifipation of dioR 
people who followed them. " Their ministers themsehes," 
says he, "have been constrained by the evidence of the trath 
to acknowledge, That all their pretended Refonnatiw £d not 
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produce any lenoTation of the spirit of Christianity, and that 
it had rather increased than lessened the disorders of those 
who embraced it;'* and for that he produces the complaints 
of some ministers, as of Capito and Calvin himself, and of 
XftUther, against the vices of their age. I acknowledge that 
if they compare our fathers' manners and ours, with the gmce 
Hiat God teu5 given us in renewing his Gospel in the midst of 
Ufl^ they would tind but too much reason to make us cover 
our feces with confusion, that we were unworthy of so great 
a &your. I confess also that there may be many found 
WMiDg those who at first embraced the Reformation, who in- 
'gtoad of profiting by it, abused it, as the best things may be 
Ifbuaed. But I say, that they ought not to insult over that 
coofeflsion that we. make in that regard; for besides that a 
tjoctrine is not the less sound for not being so carefully ob- 
served as it deserves, we can yet further say for ourselves, 
wpA say it to the glory of that God whom we serve, that he 
tias poured forth a sufficiently abundant measure of his 
ttowing on our &thers, and that if any compare their man- 
ngam with those of the other party who rejected the Reforma- 
i^iii} they will find reason enough to confess, that God was in 
j3o» midst of them. It is true indeed, that they might not see 
there those Pharisaical devotions of which the hypocrites 
and superstitious make a vain shew: they might not see 
there those men who publish to all the world their mortifica- 
{tmis and their fasts, who withdraw themselves out of the 
dowd, to make themselves to be more taken notice of, and 
who never enter into their secret retirements but with the 
greater ease to be able to mix themselves in all that that is 
oonvhcm in the world. But they may there behold a solid piety, 
phin and* natural, without art and affectation, a true fear of 
vBdbdmg God, with a free and open carriage, which never 
sought to hide itself by distinctions and illusions; but in 
^goiod earnest to follow the dictates of conscience, without 
saying, to hinder them from doing their duty, either what 
will become of us, or what wiU become of our brethren or 
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iiilen 7 Becaan diey lOMjv 4liat tboee events were in the 
jMnd ttT God, uid tlut pMrWoiUBy iiitereBt ought never to 
fienil Mer.tfae Ion af tbe tndli. . 

A« to tbe WUB that the «illh«- or the Prc^udioee imputei 
hi Ihii Bnrniwtinn. it hrri linrn. im Hiiiil i . his pnidence not 
<• ham totaed the ihpw t B u^m ■ matter on which he weU 
. tiwillmt we hme tmt to» mmf things to say lor our jus- ' 
tjfintkn. l[*9io» fmenet GtgBkaay took up anna Utie- 
ted thnwelvM ogHMt the BMwiltii of tbdr ^emies, they 
Kbongbt lliii the jtutke ead Inr af nations authorised that 
drftaoe, •ad'tlMt being wwwi g B.iR their ^ates, they y^te 
teond to pnteet their Milgeeti and to preserve th»t UusE 
tint GtA had pot i>ts their hwle. And as for those eom- 
flHtifxu that 'hafupjCBed in Fntm in the times of the Re- 
fgnmtifn, tfiepe is u> peiwn ^h* is ignorant of their true 
OHiaM. Itfe true, itttUwiiileievtor our religion haditsM 
fUt'in them; hut it ted stleuttiw good fortune tobefoufld 
joiiied with dat of be v t aa w mg of that great kingdem to 
Ita joat poeaenan, •gaiiit Aoaa pernicious designs wbich 
'inade hut too ^mat a otne aftemards ; and whatsoever <»cl 
if BK fc r im eeB tte aoUiar of Aib Preju^ces has awakened, 
by his undeserred leproacfaes, yet we shall not fail to rma- 
lain, that the blood of our &thers was very well spent fa- w 
good a cause. 

"Luther," says he, "was notafraid of animating hie fol- 
lowers to murders and blood, by those horrible words which 
are to be found in bis first tome of his works, of the Witten- 
burg edition; ' If we hang ofi robbers on gibbets, ifwepu- 
nii^ 'heretics and thieves with the sword, why do not we as- 
sault with aH our fwoes those cardinals and those P<^B,«rf 
Edl that scum of the Roman Sodem thnt ceases not to comipt 
the Church of God ; why do we not imbrue our hands in their 
H(K)d?"'* It is certain, that there can scarce be any passige 
relaled after a mat env«Htted and base manner, than tiie 
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ttothor of the Prejudices relates that ; and this will appear if 
they will but make these following observations. 1. That 
he separates those words from the sequel of the discourse, to 
give them quite another sense than Luther intended by them, 
vrhitih is, to speak properly, a kind of falsification, more 
dangerous than that of corrupting the words of a sentence. 
2. That he would make us imagine that those words are ad- 
druuied to the followers of Luther, to animate them to blood 
Riid slaughter, which is a perfect calumny. 3. That he 
qpiotea them not as spoken upon a supposition, but as spoken 
|ji6rely and simply, which is further contrary to the truth. 
Bdibld then what the matter truly was; Sylvester Prierias, 
Majrter of the Sacred Palace at Rome, having wrote against 
tiUther's doctrine ccmcerning the Pope, and in particular 
kg^inst his appeal to a council, had peremptorily maintained, 
That it was not lawful to appeal from the Pope to a council, 
httaaise the Pope was a sovereign judge, and liable to no ap- 
psftl, and that those who sued out such appeals were cast out 
«f tbd Church and excommunicate. That the Pope alone 
Vras the in&llible rule of truth, whose decisions were certain 
fOdd iirefragable without a council; where tl^iose of a council 
^mste nothing without the Pope, nor bound any person if they 
were not ajuithorized by the Pope, so that whosoever should 
'aot receive the doctrine of the Pope as the infallible rule of 
fidth, fipom whcin the Holy Scripture itself heretofore and 
now derives all its f(Hx;e, he is a heretic; and many other pro* 
]poHtioiis of that nature. Upon that Luther writes, that 
*' All those things were maintained only out of a hatred of ii 
gHM&ni council, and to hinder any one from being heard who 
should give any succour to the afflicted church. That tfaa 
Pipe's creatures seeing well that they could not hinder a 
council, began to seek out ways to elude it, by saying that 
the Pope was above a council, and that without his authority 
none oould either be called or held; in a word, that a council 
bni n\)t any power, but that (he Pope alone was the in&llibl€| 
ide of truth. That it seemed to him then^ that if the furjf 
VOL. I. 2 H 
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of LhoBB men took place, there would not further remain any 
other remedy but lliis; That the emperor, the kings, and 
princes, should make use of Iheir arms against those public 
pcste, and that those matterg should not be decided by words, 
but by the sword." In the close of which, he adjoins those 
words which the autlior of the Prejudices has related. 

So that his meaning is not to animate his followers Id 
blood and slaughter, as the author of the Prejudices inter- 
prets it; but only to draw an absur<l consequence from his 
adversaries' hypothesis, which is, That if he would alsotakfl 
away the only remedy that was left to provide against the 
desolations of Ihe Church in assembling a free council, ha 
would set the emperor, the kings, and princes, in arms agaiost 
the Popes and the Cardinals and all tlie Court of Rome, and 
woidd reduce tliings to tlie utmost extremity. I myself will 
not say, that tliere may not be somewhat too violent in those 
kind of expressions ; but after all, his design is not toanjraale 
his followers Lo blood and slaughter, but only to let Sylvester 
see the necessity of a council, that might judge above the 
Pope, from that inconvenience, that otlierwise there would 
remain no other course to the emperor, to kings and princes, 
to re-establish order in the Church, than to make use of tiieir 
compelling power. And that further appears to be the seme, 
because he adds immediately after, "Tliat the authority of 
the Bishop of Rome, whether it were of divine right, or whe- 
ther it were of human, could not be urged, hut by the precept, 
Jlonour ihy father and thy mother, which in grantiighim 
to be a father, puts him under the first table; ao that if he 
tliould do any thing in opposition to them, ho might be ad- 
monished, and even accused by the least of the feithful." 
Which lets us see that his meaning was no other than ibul 
which t have represented, 

I confess it were to be wished that Luther had observH 
more of the mean, than he did, in his manner of writing, ami 
that, with tliat groat and invincible courage, joined willi tlw' 
ard^it Zeal for the truth, and with tliat unshaken constancy, 
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that be always shewed, there mi^t have been discernible 
more of stayedness and moderation. But those faults which 
most frequently proceed from temperament, do not take 
away men's esteem of such, when besides them they may 
' Jee a good fomidation of piety in them, and virtues heroical 
throughout, as they may discern to have shone in Luther. 
For they cannot cease extolling the zeal of Lucifer Bishop of 
Cagliari, nor admiring the eminent qualities of St. Jerome, 
tidthough they do acknowledge too much sharpness and pas- 
eion in their style. And it may be that there was even 
flome particular necessity in the time of the Reformation to 
Use vehemency of expression, the more easily to rouse men 
lout of that profound sleep wherein they had lain fo^ so long a 
time. However it be, I had rather come to agree that Luther 
4M]ght to have been more moderate in his expressions; and if 
Ibe author of the Prejudices would be contented with com- 
gaining of the sharpness of his style, he should be also con- 
tented, for every answer to be entreated, that hereafter he 
toH not himself any more imitate that which he condemn* 
in another; especially in writing against those, who, having 
lived in the last age, jcannot have given him any personal 
occasion to be carried away against them with passion, after 
the manner that he has been, in many places of his book. 

I^ in the judgment that he passes on them, he would 
not hearken to charity, he ought, at least, to hearken to jus- 
ike, and not to have charged them with foul accusations, un- 
der the pretences of having mistaken and misunderstood; I 
place in this rank, that which he further alleges against 
liiith^ in these words : '^ There never was any one," says he, 
^bat Luther, who durst to boast in his printed works, that 
lie had had a long omference with the devil, tliat he had' been 
eonvinoed by his reasons that private masses were an abuse, 
Old that that was the motive that had carried him out to abolish 
JBmem. But conmon sense," adds he, ^' has always made ali 
ethers conclude, not only that he was in an excess fsf extra- 
?Bgance^ to take the devil for a master of trutli^ and to give 

2h2 
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lijmself lip to be hia disciple; but thai all those who had anj 
marks that they were his ministers and his instmmenls, and 
who had not any lawful authority in the Church to tnake 
tliemselves be heard, did not deserve, that any shoiiH apply 
themselves to them, or that they should so much as exanim 
Uieir opinions."* Behold here Luther, a disciple, a mlniM 
and instniment of the devil, if one will believe the authorrf 
the Prejudices. 

To refute that calumny, we need but to represent in s fett 
Words what that businesa was that he there speaks of. Lo* 
Iher, following the style of the nuMks of those days, who wot 
wont by a figure of rhetoric to fill their boiAB with tbei* 
exploits against the devil, relates, that being one time awsf' 
kened in the midst of a dark night, the devil began to acaw 
him for having made the people of God idolatrize, and to ban 
. been guilty of idoiatiy himself for the space of fifteen yeart, 
wherein he had said private masses, and that the reason of 
tlial accusation was, that he could not have any thii^ coaee- 
crated in those private masses; from whence it followed that 
he had adored, and had made others adore, mere bread and 
mere wine, and not the body ^nd blood of Jesus Christ. Hs 
adds, that that acciisalion struck him at his heart, and that to 
defend himself he alleged that he was a priest, that he M 
done nothing but by the order of his superiors, tad &Bt 
he had always pronounced the words of conBeciation ?eiy «» 
actiy, with the best intention in the world; from whsce ht 
concluded, that he could see no reason to hsve the cnne of 
idolatry laid to his diarge. That notwithstanding thetem^ 
ter did not &il to reply, that those excuses would mfioDf 
avail him, in that the Turks and the priests of Baal obejMil 
also the order of their superiors, with a very good inteiitiaii, 
and that nevertheless they were truly idolaters. XJpan tii* 
he says that he was Seized with such a vicdent agkaUcncf 
spirit, accompanied with a gsieral sweat over all'the parti ot 

• Chap. i. Fag. 57, 08. 
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bis body, and a confusion wherein he found himself, having 
been made to understand that his defence was not solid, since 
besides a good intenticm and obedience to his superiors, he 
Might to have examined further whether the action disputed 
was good in itself and agreeable to God, and on that he made 
a resolution to renounce all private masses. 

This was the discourse of Luther there, upon all which I 
jahall make no scruple to profess, that that manner of ex* 
pi«ssing things under the form of a combat with the devil, 
appears to me indeed a little remote from common use, and 
jDudcBS that return into my thoughts, that Luther himself has 
mid somewhere in his Works, Pium Lectorem oro ut ista 
fegat cum Judicio^ et sciat me fuisse aliquando Mona^ 
chum. In effect, he could not wholly throw off, as he would, 
ibe style of the convent. But I say, notwithstanding, there 
40 nothing in all that which is remote from the duty of an 
bonest man, nor which may not be entirely innocent, whether 
^M take that narration literally, or as a kind of figure and 
jpaiable. He says, that the devil accused him in his heart: 
that signifies, that he represented to himself, in his con- 
laneaoe, the accusations that the devil might one day form 
f^ainst him, before the tribunal of God. What crime was 
fSuBSe in all that? Is not the devil called in Scripture, " The 
^denser of the brethren?" Rev. 12. 10. And does not the 
history of Job introduce him as appearing before the throne 
pfXjrod, to render the piety of that holy man suspected? Lu- 
^r adjoins, that in his first defences, he alleged his priest- 
hood, his obedience to his superiors, his good intention and 
lexadness. What is there extraordinary in all that? Is it not 
yi^ natural that those sorts of pretences should come in to 
the suoeour of a burthened conscience? He says in the sequel 
that these defences were opposed by the accuser, as insuf- 
. ficient and incapable to hide him from the sin of idolatr}'. 
What is there here that may deserve any blame ? May not the 
devil speak truths in accusing us? Does not he know how to 
exaggerate our sins, and strongly to oppose our vain excuses ? 
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At last Luther says, that to render those inatances of the 
accuser unserviceable fur the future, he resolved within him- 
eelf to abandon private masses, wliich served for the grocnd 
of that accusation. What is there in all that, that may not 
be the motion of a good conscience ? He would shut the 
mouth of the adversary, and take away from liira any meaM 
ofaocHsinghim before God, as ifhc had been a wicked person 
and an idolater ; he would snatch awaj' from him those wea- 
■ pons that he made use of to combat and terrify him. Lei Ihe 
author of the Prejudices lum all that as ho pleases, he can 
never find it in a bad sense. Every Christian is bound to 
order his conduct bo that he may be sheltered from the at- 
tempts of the devil, for he is a roaring lion, saitb St. Peter, 
who^ walketh about daily seeking whom he may devour, 
1 Pet. 5. 8. ; and when to put a stop to the accusations of 
that enemy, a man examines his own actions, with a design 
to amend them, and to forsake the evil of thorn, he had need 
be a good detractor and well skilled in calumniating, that can 
take a pretence from that to say of him, That he has taken 
the devil for a master of truth, and that he has given up him- 
self to him to be his disciple, his minisler and instrument. , 
Would the author of the Prejudices take it well, that wa 
should give those hoirible titles to Dominic, one of the great- 
lest saints of ihe Church of Rome, under a pretence that An- 
tonius has wrote of him somewhat like that we have seen of 
Luther? He says, " That Dominic saw the devil one ni^t, , 
holding in his iron hands a paper, which he read to him by 
the light of a lamp, and that having asked him what thrf 
meant which he read, the devil answered him. That it was a 
catalogue of the sins of his brethren. Upoij which Dwniiw 
having commanded him to leave the paper to him, and ths 
(ievil doing it accordingly, that saint found therein ce 
things, about which," says Antonius, " he corrected his reli- 
gious."* See here then, according to the style of the autbof 

• Antonitu. Chron. 3. Parte til. 23. Cap. 4. ft 
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of the Prejudices, the disciple, the minister, and the instru- 
ment of the devil; not only because it was he who taught 
him the disorders of his convent, but also because the ac- 
cusations of the devil gave him an occasion and a motive to 
make new orders in his society, neither more nor less than 
those that Luther made use of for the abolishing of private 
masses. But as it would be no difficult matter to defend 
Dmninic, by saying that he did but make use of that paper 
against the intention of that accuser, and to shut his mouth 
for the future: so also it is not a difficult thing to justify 
Luther by saying precisely the same thing, since that wa$* 
in effect against the intention of the devil, that he made use 
of his accusation, and that he did so, only to confound him, 
and to take from him for the future any ground of accusation. 
I will end this chapter, in desiring the author of the Pre- 
judices to remember, that we have seen not a long time since, 
men taken up in defending themselves, not only against 
tiiose common reports, that are spread abroad of them 
amongst the people ; but also against those public writings 
that charge them with very strange accusations. We have 
heard their complaints, '^ that they have seen so many mouths 
of calumny opened to tear them, so many enemies conspiring 
together to destroy their honour and reputation, and those 
enemies vomiting up against them all that hell can invent of 
ih^ blackest and foulest calunmies, and violating the trutli 
by a hundred infamous lies, even to lay to their charge 
crimes against the state."* We have heard them complain 
in these terms: " That one has broken charity by Latin 
printed poems, where one heaps upon them all the curses 
that the most inflamed choler is capable of conceiving, and 
where one cries down their solitude as the hell of the heathen 
poets, and as the residence of damned souls. That beyond 
all that, one has yet further violated all modesty, and broke 
an the bounds that should have restrained persons of the 

* The second Letter of Monsieur Arnaud. 2 Part Pag. 110,11 1. 
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most (Icplurablc consciencca before God, and lost hraiour 
before men, if they liad not wholly proslituled themselves ta 
calumny, in forging a chimerical assembly at Bourg-fonlaine, 
and charging bLx divines with abominable designs to destroy 
, (he incarnation of the Son of God, the Gospel, all the saera- 
ments, and all the other mysteries of the Christian Reli^Mi, 
and to establish Deism upon the ruins of Christianity,"' Lei 
him learn then, by that example, not lightly to believe Ihe 
calumnies wherewith ttiey have labotired to darken our first 
reformers, and to cease to give himself over to a passionate 
spirit that suggests those odious accusations against persons 
whose lives have appeared pure and entire to a great people, 
who having known and followed them, can give a better 
testimony of their conduct than their interested enemies do. 
Let liim remember what Monsieur Arnaud has wrote to justi- 
fy some of the religious of our time, whom he accuses to have 
been uncoramunicaiits, asacramentarians, and foolish virgina, 
who in all matters affected an extravagant and Bchismalical 
singularity, " Tliat there was a time in the life of St. Teresia 
herself, who was the ornament of these last times, wherein 
ehe was decried not only concerning the failh, but concern- 
ing manners also. Tliat moreover, divers have thought her 
possessed with a devil, and would have her conjure. That 
after that and toward the end of her Kfe, she was treated as 
one possessed with a devil, as a hypocrite and dis'sembler, 
and one that had lost all honour. They publicly defamed 
her in the pulpits in the churches, and they compared her 
with one Magdalen de ta Crobc, a woman filled with a lying 
spirit, and famous throughout all Spain for her forgeries, an4 
her communication with the devil. That they witnessed; 
against her and her religious, things of so foul a nature, thtf-- 
ttiey were accused in the sacred office, and ch^ged wWi 
having committed a thousand forgeries. That the inqiiisiljoa 
tras forced to iofbnn against her and her nuns, and that they 
expected every day when they should be made prisoners. 
That lier Iwoki w«r« BMZed by ttw Game mqWHtioQ to be 
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censiued. Tfast her geneial marked out one of her monas- 
teries to beaprisoQ for her. That the Pope's nuncio treated 
hel- as a turbulent woman, and a common whore. That he 
thought to have oyertuined from top to bottom a new edifice 
of the Dedianssez. ' That he used them with the greatest 
Ijgour, banishing some, imprisoning others, and generally 
oondemning them as if they had been a people of a new sect 
iiUbcted with ercors, or such an ill life as it was necessary to 
cut off that course, that they might not infect and destroy 
the whole world."* This is well nigh the treatment that 
ttiey gave the first reformers; they have laboured to cover 
tb^n with reproaches, to weaken the efficacy of their preach- 
illg; and those very persons themselves that so loudly com- 
ffbia that we load them with calumnies by so uiyust a pro- 
eeeding? are now-a-days the first that make use of it them* 
Mlves against us. 



CHAP. VI. 

A FURTHER JUSTIFICATION OF THE FIRdT RBFORMERa 
AGAINST THE OBJECTIONS OP THE AUTHOR OF TH& 
PREJUDICES, CONTAINED IN HIS TENTH AND BLB- 
TEKTH CHAPTERS. 

AS the book of the Prejudices is nothing else but a confused 
lieap of olgections and unjust accusations, that the author of 
Ifiwt bode has piled up one upon anottier without connexion 
said without order, so I find myself constrained, that I may 
outbreak off the connexion of my sulgect, to break off that 
of his diapters. Therefore after having answered his third 
diapter, where his invectives begin against the mannas and 

* Second Letter of Mom. Arnaod* Font Part Page 105 ft 109« 
VOL. I. 2 I 
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conduct of the first reformers, I shall dismiss the examina- 
lion of his 4th, 5th, and 6lh, where he treats about the call 
of the ministers of our communion, to my Fourth Part; and 
where he treats of the right that we have to a Gospel minii- 
try, and that which he aftenvards says in the 7th, 8lh, and 
9lh chapters, concerning our pretended schism, to my Third 
Tart, wherein we shall treat of our separation from ttie 
Churcli of Rome ; and I shall now pass on to the examination 
of his lOlh, 11th, 12lh, and 13lh, wherein he renews the 
same personal invectives against the first refotmers. Bit 
as those chapters are composed of almost nothing else but 
frivolous matters, swelled up with declamatory exag^rations, 
l)y injuries and passion ; we shall not think it unfit, if setting 
aside all that in them which is to no purpose, or too pas- 
sionate, we set down in a few words all that tliat is mwe 
essential in those objections, and that wc answer them also 
ioa few words. 

1. Objection, is, That Andrew Carolostadiua, Arch-Dea- 
con of Wittenbiirg, whom Mclancthon runs down as a bru- 
tish fellow, without wit and without learning, who embraced 
the fanatical doctrine of the Anabaptists, was the first who 
had the boldjiess lo assault the doctrine of the real presence, 
ind to that effect he invented an extravagant explicatkn rf 
ihose words, This is my Bodj^, saying, that by tbe wofd 
This, Jesus Christ did not mean &at which he faeU Id hii 
band, Imt that he pointed lo his own true body.* - 

AnvDer. It is not true that Carolostadius was the first 
that opposed the doctrine of the reel presence. Botr^ 
Erigenes, Kabanus, opposed It in t^e Nin^ Centtny, ifhoi 
Paschasius spread it abroad : Bererigtirius opposed it in tfai 
Elleventti; and in the age of tiie Refonnation Itself, Oe 
Bc^emians, called Tab(»ites, and those of the -nSej* it 
Piedmont and Provence, caTIed Waldenses, openly rejected 
H. So UiatalUiough all they have said of Catolostadhiswm' 

• Priejug. UpU Chap. 10. Pag. 234. 
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^tnie, yet we have not any particular interest in him, and we 
•ball say in respect of him, that which St. Augustine said in 
jreipect of Caecilianufi : ^' Caecilianus is not my father, for 
Jiasus Christ has said, Call no man father upon earth, for one 
ii your Father, even God^ but I call Caecilianus my brother, 
"VQT good brother, if he be a good man, but my bad brother if 
lie be not good."* Notwithstanding I know not whether 
thai pretended anabaptism of Carolostadius is not an ill- 
grounded accusation, into which Melancthon and. Lutlier 
himael^ who did not love Carolostadius, might have been 
iarpiified, as it frequently happens among persons divided in 
tfaeiF opinioos, at least it is certain that Carolostadius de- 
fended himself by public writings, and that he protested that 
lie was innocent. And as to that explication that he gave of 
ifae word This^ in the words of Jesus Christ, it is an error 
Qmn the truth, and a false gloss on the signification of that 
word j but it is an error notwithstanding that does not hinder, 
that the ground of his sentiment concerning the eucharist 
ehould not be true and right; and how many different inter- 
pcetations are there of the same word, upon which tli^y refute 
ofie another amc»igst the doctors of the Church of Rome, 
end who ahnost all say things very remote £rom common 
sense? 

2. Objection, Zuinglius had already began his reforma- 
tion before ever he spoke a word of the real presence, and 
adoration of the host, although he notes in his works that 
lh»Q that very time he was persuaded in his heart that Jesus 
Christ was not really present in the eucharist. But as it is 
yery hard to believe that during all that time he never said 
mass, that he never assisted at it, and that he never adminis- 
tered the sacrament, that he should not all the while be dis- 
covered by those who adored it, and that he should never 
have done the same a4:;tions that were pi^^gd by others, 
they may very well understand what jqi^^^^Hbeir minist 

• Coll. Carth. 8. cum 
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ters used in their conduct during Ihose first yeam. For ai 
cording to all their principles ihej- ought to have condfimoed , 
it, since it was as little allowable to Zuinglius to parbka 
with that worship, as it is at present to the Calvinista, aid 
since they pretend that it is bo &■ forbidden them, that thny 
urge the obligation that they say lies upon them not to late 
any part in it, as the chief reason of their separation. So 
that Zuinglius remaining yet in communion with those who 
adored the eucharist, contributed to that adoration by hit 
ministry; and joming himself to their assemblies, rendered 
himself guilty of all those sins which llie Calvinisls appre- 
hend to be committed in remaining united to the Church, 
He would every day have betrayed his conscience, he would 
every day have committed a criminal idolatry- And it h in 
that condition, that the Calvinists pretend that God made use 
of him for the greatest work that ever was done, which wa* 
the reformation of the error of all their fathers.* 

Answer. As that accusation is founded upon tliis only 
thing, Tiiat it is very hard to be believed, so also we*shall 
here answer in saying, That it is very hard to be believed that 
Zuinglius did any thing during that lime that should be re- 
pugnanl to Ihe dictates of his conscience. All the historiei 
of his life shew that he was a man of strict piety, and of a 
serere virtue; that he was not used to those Juggles of ^ 
hypocrite, which we may see practised by so many, and 
even By liiose nho would appear the most severe ; aod that 
moreover he never did any thing remote ■ from the Btncerity 
of an honest man. They cannot then without equally Tio- 
lating the laws of justice and those of charity, suspect on 
those mere conjectures, that he went contrary to his sentiments 
on that occasion; and the author of the Prejudices ought to 
produce the proofs of his accusation, or to suffer himself to 
be condemned for injustice and malignity. It Is true tb^ 
during that time Zuinglius neither quitted his mlmstiy ace 

• Prqug. Chap. 10. pag, S38. 
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icnook those who adored the eucharist; but who has told the 
author of the Prejudices, that men ought to forsake a people 
that are in error, in the same time Uiat they have hopes of 
disabusing them, and labour to reduce them into the right 
way? A15 the reformation of a church is not the work of a 
day, none can think it strange that Zuinglius did not propose 
all of a sudden all that he had to say, and that he did one 
thing after another. It is sufGcient, Uiat during the time 
wherein he set himself to that work, he did not in the least 
partake in the abuses which he had a design to correct, and 
therefore the author of the Prejudices ought not to have ac- 
coaed him witliout ever laying down the proofs of his accusa- 
tioD. The history of Zuinglius relates that he was called to 
the ♦ Church of Zurich in the beginning of the year 1519, 
and that from the first moment wherein he was there, ho set 
himself with all his might to the instruction of his flock, to the 
reformation of those grosser errors wherewith the ministry 
was then infected, and to the correcting of men's manners, 
whidi succeeded so well with him by the blessing of God, 
that within less than four years he changed the face of that 
church, and disposed it to a thorough reformation. But 
among those errors that he opposed, he applied himself par- 
ticulariy to the sacrifice of the mass, shewing the people out 
of the Scripture that there could be no other real sacrifice 
than that upon the cross, whence it is very easy to conjecture 
that he carefully avoided to assist in a ceremony that he so 
openly opposed, and from which he himself withdrew hii 
hearers. 

3. Objection. Zuinglius engaged the magistrates of Zurich 
to ca}l a synod, and to make themselves judges and arbiters 
for the ordering tlie state of the religion of their canton. 
There was never till then a synod of that nature spoke oi', 
and it is an astonishing thing, that men's rashness and in- 
solence should have been able to have carried them out to so 

• Chair. 
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^at an excess. The Council of Two Hundred, that is to 
, say, two hundred burghers of a Switz town, as learned an! 
ready in matters of divinity as one may believe the Switi 
burghers were, called togetlier all the church-men under 
their jurisdiction, to dispute before them, with an intenliwi 
to order the state of religion with the understanding of tha i 
matter.*. 

Avsicer, It vfere much to be wished that the discourse rf 
the author of the Prejudices were as well ordered aa ftat 
action of the Senate of Zurich was ; besides these abuses aod 
Biiperfititions thai were ordinary, they had seen for some 
time past a preacher of indulgences in that church ctJled 
Samson, sent by the Pope to distribute his pardons. That 
preacher managed his part so well, that there were not sttf 
crimes, how great soever thej' were, thai were or should In 
commiLled, which he did not set a price upon, without mak- 
ing any other difficulty than about the sum that was to l» 
paid him; and by that means he put tlie whole country intfl 
a. dreadful disorder, filling it wiA profligate persons.* 
Zuinglius opposed this seducer with ail his might, and at the 
same time he laboured to give his flock the knowledge of the 
true principles of the Christian Religi(»i, and to bring tben 
back to JesuE Christ, and his Scripture, in freeing them froS 
the errors and superstitions of men's inyention. But u fl« 
word of God was never yet without adversaries, the greater 
number of the church-men lifted themselves up agsiMt 
Zuinglius, and accused hini before the people to beaheRtict 
which forced the senate itself to lake knowledge ofUio»BC- 
eusalidns, and to call together a synod composed of all-Ae 
church-men of its elate, wherein evety one had the libei^lo 
propose what he would against Zuinglius, and Zuu^iIhV 
that of defending himself. And thai very thing was dioe 
by the consent of the Bishop of Constance, who sent his fc- 

• Hospin. Hist. Sacra, Part Alt. Fol. a«. 
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^puties thither, and among others John le Ferre^ hk vicar 
■general. What was there in all that that might not come 
•fiom the justice and prudence of a senate? If the accusations 
wherewith they diaiged Zuinglius had been well grounded, 
-it had been Uie duty of the magistrate to have enjoined him 
isilence; and being fidse as they were, it was the magistrate's 
duty to uphold him. What is it that the author of the Pre- 
judices can blame in that conduct ? They called a synod. 
-We maintain it to be the right of kings and sovereign ma- 
fistrates within the extent of their states. The Holy Story 
teftifies that Josias intending to set up the pure worship of 
i3od in his kingdom, called together an assembly of priests, 
frophets, and the elders of the people, 2 Kings, 23. 1. Can 
they deny that the Christian emperors did not heretofore call 
councils to order the state of religion, and to provide against 
disorders in the church? Can they deny that our kings have 
not often done the same in their kingdom? But the Senate 
of Zurich would of itself take cognizance of the matters 
of religion. I say that tliat very thing was its right; for 
if it befthe duty erf" every Christian, for the interest of his own 
• talvation, to take cognizance of those things that the church- 
men teach, and not blindly to refer themselves to their word, 
, as I have made it appear to be in the First Part, it is not less 
the duty of magistrates to do the same, to bind the church- 
men to acquit themselves faithfully in their charges, and to 
teach men nothing that might not be conformable to the 
word of God. So that if the ministers of the church go astray 
from that word, and if they corrupt their ministry by errors 
and superstitions, it belongs to the magistrate to labour to 
teduoe them to their duty, by the mildest and justest methods 
he can use. Thus the Kings of Judah used it heretofore, as 
it appears from the history of Hezekiah, Josiah, and of some 
ethers, who made use of that lawful authority that God gave 
them for Uie reforming of their church by the word of God, 
We all know that the ancient emperors took cognizance, 
either by themselves or by their commissioners, of ecclesias- 
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lical affairs, and not only of those that respected (he disci- 
plinp, but of thoBfi also wliich related to the doctrine and Ik 
very essence of religion itself, to that degree, that they fre- 
quently published under their names, in the form of edicts, 
decisionsofopinions, condemnations of heresy, and the inter- 
pretations of the faith, which they had caused to be dispnled 
in their presence in synodical assemblies. We ought w* 
therefore to imagine, that magistrates ought not to interpow 
in matters of the faith, under a pretence that they are lay- 
men, for on the contrary they ouglit to interpose themselves 
more in those than in those of discipline; because the faith 
rt^spects every man, where discipline relates to the clei^ 
more peculiarly. Therefore it was that Pope Nicholas the 
First told the Emperor Michael, jvho was present in persta 
in a couucil where only the fact of Ignatius Patriarch of Cm- 
Blantinople was treated of, whom tliat emperor had depoied, 
•'That he did not find that the emperors his predecessors bad 
been present at synodical assembhes, unless they might pos- 
fiibly have bepn in those where matters of the faith wer» 
treated of, which is a common thing, relating generally to all, 
and which belongs not only to the clergy, but the laity also, 
and universally to all Christians." There was nothing there- 
fore in that action of the magistrates of Zurich that was not 
a right common to all sovereign magistiates within liie ezteol 
of their jurisdictions. 

But they will say, Was it not to hreak off tlie vsaiy of 
their church, with the rest, to go about so to order Ihe-stale 
of religion within their canton, without the participatico of 
other diurehes, and were they not schismatics id that -nr^ 
thing? I answer, That when a prince or a sorereign magtt- 
tfEte is in a condition to call a general council togetb^ to 
deliberate about thec(Mnmon faith, he would do better totato 
that way. But when be is not, as the Senate of Zurich eii- 
dently was not, ought he to abandon all care of the idiurebei 
of his state? They wUl see in the end of this treatise, that 
tha.itat«s of Gennany seeing the oppositions tbat the Pqiat 
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made to the calling of a general council, often demanded a 
national one of the Emperor Charles the Fiftli. They will 
•ee also that that emperor was sometimes resolved to do it, 
faad that he threatened the Popes to cause divers colloquies 
* conferences of learned men to be held, to labour to decide 
those articles that were controverted. They will see that 
0dr kings, for the same design, have sometimes deliberated 
•bout assembling a national council in France: and nobody 
is ignorant of the conference of Poissy, under the reign of 
Charles the Ninth. There was nothing therefore in the 
OMnduct of that business that did not belong to the right of 
sovereigns, and nothing in it which they can charge with 
sriiismi For when a prince or a senate assembles a synod, to 
sondemn heresies or reform-errors, and by that means takes 
cognizance of matters of religion, provided that in effect that 
which it condemns be a heresy, or that which it reforms be 
an error; he is so far from brealing Christian unity, that 
on the contrary he confirms it, as much as he can, in freeing 
it irom a false and wicked unity, which is that of error, which 
cannot be other than destructive to the whole body of the 
drardi, and which cannot be too soon broken. So that we 
ought to judge of their action, more by the foundation, than 
the form or manner. For the foundation being good, its 
action cannot but be approved. When a man is sick, with 
divers others, as it frequently happens in epidemical diseases, 
it would be injustice in him not to provide for his own parti- 
cular healing, but to stay for a general one; and it would be 
a great absurdity to say that if he did do so, he violated the 
ri^ts of the civil society, for the civil society does not con- 
sist in being a communion of sickness, but in being a com- 
munion of life^ On the contrary it ought to be said that in 
healing himself in particular, he established as much as in 
him lay that civil society which he had with his diseased 
oQknpanions, because he encouraged them by his example to 
heal themselves with him, the better to enjoy in common 
advantages of life. It is the same case here : where a chu 
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sees itself infected with error and superrtitioii with, dimi 
other churches, she no wayii vicd^tes ChristJan onilj hi k- 
bouring to reli»m herself particukriy; for the Chi^^ " 
does not eoiuast in the communion ci errots and abbtfeii 
it consists in the communion of trae ftith and pis^. ft 
establishes t)ierefoi^ on the contnoy that vnity, becanss k 
giTes others a good example, and thereby enooomgesthanto 
reform themselves, as it has done. All thist which a prim 
or sorereign magistrate ought to observe in those seassBSy k, 
on one side to take heed that he makes a just diaoemiiig d 
good and eyil, I would say, that he'refimns nothing, yAifk 
would not be in eflfect an error, or a superstition^ oranabM^ 
and that be does not give any wound to the true.rdigion idi- 
der a pretence of refoimati<m; and on the other side, to oAr 
no violence to men's consciences, but to pnriiy.the piddie 
ministry as much as he can, bjr the genanl consent of ths 
people that God has committed to him.' But this is llist» 
which not only the magistrates of Zurich, but those also rf 
other places who labouied in the reformalioactf their chu^h^ 
religiously observed. Tbey constrained no peraoi^ and thqr 
rejected nothing that was not alien to the Christian refigioo. 
"But," says the author of the Prejudices, ** those two 
hundred burghers of a Swiss town were as learned and ready 
in matters of divinity, as we may easily judge Swiss burghers 
to be." I answer, that this is the objection of the Pharisees: 
" This people," said the enemies of Jesus Christ, " know not 
the law." John 7. 49. But Jesus Christ did not answer 
them amiss, when he said to them, " Father, I thank thee, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes." Luke 10. 21. Let the author of the Prejudices, if 
he will, be of the number of those wise and prudent ones, we 
shall not envy him his readiness and his learning; and we 
shall rest satisfied with this, that it has pleased God to place 
us in the same rank with those mean Swiss bui^hers, to 
whom, as much babes as they were, God vouchsafed to make 
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his Gospel known. The true knowledge of Christians does 
not consist in having a head full of scholastic speculations, 
and a memory loaded with a great many histories, and mul- 
titudes of passages of divers authors, or a great many critical 
notions, nor in having well studied Lombard, Albertus Mag* 
nus, Thomas Aquinas, Scotus, Bonaventure, Capreolus, 
.£gidius Romanus, Occham, Gabriel Biel, the canon law, 
the Decretals; and all those other great names wherewith 
they stunned the people in times past. Our true knowledge 
is the Holy Scripture, read with humility, charity, faith, and 
pi^y. See here all that those poor burghers of Zurich knew ; 
they were neither prelates, nor cardinals, nor doctors of Lou- 
vain, nor of the Sorbonne, but they were good men, they 
feared God, they studied his word ; and for the rest, the state 
of their understandings, and the degree of their light, appears 
by the reformation which they made, (or the tree may be 
known by its fruits. 

4. Objection, The matter which was to have been handled 
in that pretended synod cannot be more considerable. For 
they treated therein about abolishing all at once the autho* 
rity of all the councils that were held, in the church since the 
apostles' days, under a pretence of reducing all to the Scrip- 
tore. 

Answer, Since the true authority of the fathers and coun- 
cils consists in their conformity with the divine writings, the 
,way solidly to establish them is to reduce all to the Scrip- 
ture, as they did in that synod. If the author of the Preju- 
dices pretends to give the fathers and councils an authority 
quite different from that of the word of God, whereof they 
ought to be the ministers and interpreters, we may answer 
him, that he affronts them under a pretence of honouring 
them. For as it is the greatest real injury that can be done 
to a subject, to give him the authority of his prince; so the 
most effectual injury which they can do to the fathers, is to 
invest them with tlie authority of God. 

6, Objection, They meddled with the faith of all the other 
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ChrisUan churdies, which theSwitxers oouU aollwftoQft- 
demn in emfaradiig a new fidth. - * . . 

Answer. The Switzers did not embraoe a mwfuSh^iKfi 
they renounced those erran, that it majr \» migfat have pah 
yailed for some ages, but whidi were new in regaid of tti , 
Christian religiw. They did not xx>ndQam other draicfaBS m 
that which they had of good,, but they condeimiedL tbt e«i 
whidi they had in them. A tuck parson wbo has eoiedfaiii- 
aelf condemns the diseases of others, but he cppihiiHis ait 
that life whidbi remains in th^h: on the oootraiy, heexboiti 
th^oa to be healed, for fear lest remaining in that nd^ oondli- 
tion they should die. 

6.0bjecti(m* They treated alKNit all those danger«08 opn - 
sequences, which that change of religian wo|ild have fOh 
duced, and whidi were easy to have been fc^re^jsen. ji. 20.' 

Amwer. They treated also about the • gkwy of God aoi 
their own salindtion: and all those dangerous consequoMSi 
which could, not but come from the blindness and pesmitf 
those who would hold thepeople oCGod under th^lr servitude 
ought not to hare prevailed over two sudi great 1rtp|Wltisfc 
that of' the glory of God and men's salvation* ' AB Ifaeie 
objections are very nearly the same that the Pagans mads 
against the primitive Christians; and it seems that the au- 
thor of the Prejudices has studied them out of Celsus, Por- 
phyry, and Julian, to make use of them against us. 

7. Objection. Moreover they declared that they wouH 
have men make use of the authority of the Scripture only, 
and by that rash and unheard-of prejudice, they condemned 
the procedure of all the foregoing councils, wherein they were 
wont to produce the opinion of the fathers to decide the con- 
troverted questions, p. 244. 

Amwer. The Scripture is the only rule of the fidth of 
Christians, and there is no other but that alone whose autho- 
rity we ought to admit as sovereign and decisive of contro- 
versies. It is not true that all the foregoing councils admitted 
of the opinions of the fathers and their traditions under that 
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' quality. The author of the Prejudices lays it down, without 
{Mioof and reason. 

8. Objection. The church being in possession of its doc* 
trine, they ought to have forced Zuinglius to produce his ac- 
(tus&tions against that doctrine, and to have made the proofs 
which he alleged against it to have been examined. But in- 
irteed of that they ordered that he should appear in that dis- 
fpntation in quality of defender, and that it should be the 
foChera' part to convince him of error, p. 244. 

Answer^ If the Church of Rome would have the world 
believe the doctrine that she teacheth, it is fit she should 
fiimish it with proofs, and her pretended possession cannot 
assure it. Those who propose any thing as matter of faith 
are naturally bound to prove it, and it is absurd to say that 
pQBseasion dii^harges that obligation; for the faith ought tb 
be always founded upon proof, and it never stands upon mere 
possession, otherwise the heathens ought to have kept their 
religion, which was established on so anciefit a possession. 

9- Objection. All that examination was further grounded 
txpati this ridiculous principle. That if there could not be 
ibuiid any person within the territory of Zurich that could 
make the errors of Zuinglius appear by the Scripture, it ought 
to be concluded that he had none. As if the weakness of 
those who opposed his doctrine could not be an effect of their 
Ignorance, rather than a default in the cause they defended. 

Ansvfer. This objection is no more to the purpose than 
the foregoing. What could the Senate of Zurich have done 
more than to have assembled all the clergy of their states, to 
liave called the Bishop of Constance or his deputies thither, 
to have received all the world, and given all liberty of pro- 
posing their arguments and proofs? It belonged to them to 
offer them if they had any, and if they had none, they ought 
to have acknowledged that till then they had abused the con- 
duct of the people, in teaching them those things for which 
they had no proofs. Notwithstanding I see well that the 
author of the Prejudices tells us how he understands we 
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ehould be bound f o believe things upon this frivolous founda- 
tion, Ihat. there may be some in the world able to prove them, 
or perad venture there might bo some to come hereafter to 
do it. This is the faith which he wishes that the magistrates 
and people of Zurich would have had for the hindering Uieir 
reformation. He would have had them imagine that although 
they should have seen nothing that should have proved the 
worshipping of images, and th«it of relics, the sacrifice of the 
tnass, and llie other points that were in controversy, yet that 
they ought not to have ceased from believing tliem with a 
divine iaith, and to have devoutly practised them, because 
there might have been possibly some men in the world ready 
enough to prove them, or that if there were none, then there 
might have some arose afterwards to have done il. By this 
principle the Jews and Heathens may yet at this day accuse 
all the conversions of the first Christians of rashness, 

10. Objection. The Calvinists cannotdeny thattheirpre- 
tended reformation was not established on the spirit of enw, 
and that the burger- masters of Zurich were not persuaded 
of falsehood, since they immediately rejected divers things 
wliich Zuinglius had maintained there with as much obsti- 
nacy as those points of doctrine which they have yetcmmnon 
with him. He laid down also some propositions manifestly 
contrary to the Scripture, without taking any pains toes- 
pjain them. p. 348. 

Answer. When the author of the Prejudices will lake the 
pains to consider well the sense of Zuinglius and ours, ha 
will find a perfect agreement. Zuinglius denied the intei^ 
cession of the saints, we do not less in the sense wherein 
the}' understand the word intercession in the Church of Rooie, 
to wit, that the saints intercede for us as true mediators. W» 
deny not that the saints pray in general for the diurch > 
prayer of charity and communion; Zuinglius denied it » 
more than we. Zuinglius denied that it was allowable » 
make images for the use of religion; we deny it with hiiH' 
We believe ttiat it is indifTerent to make them fora civil use; 
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Zuinglius never said the contrary. Zuinglius said that the 
true way not to err was to cleave wholly to the word of God; 
we say so also. He said that Jesus Christ alone was given 
us for the pattern of our life, and not the saints; but he 
meant it of a first and perfect pattern, and so he explained 
himself when he added these words. Capitis enim est nos de* 
ducere non membrorum — It belongs to the Head to guide 
usy and not to the members. There is nothing in that coa- 
traiy to the Scripture. 

11. Objection. Zuinglius, to gain the burger-masters to 
lus side, had the art to pick out certain vulgar reasonings, and 
very well fitted to the understandings of the Switzers; he 
declaimed fiercely against the Popes, who had forbidden 
the priests marriage; he highly exaggerated tlie rigidness of 
the command of the church which enjoined abstinence from 
meats, which he attributed to the Popes only. p. 255. 

Answer. Those vulgar reasonings were nevertheless very 
pertinent reasons, for they made them see that the prelates 
had usurped a tyrannical domination over their consciences, 
and that they exercised it after the most scandalous manner 
in the world, enjoining a celibacy that filled the church with 
beastlinesses and impurities, and forbidding the use of meats 
on certain days, from which they abstained not themselves. 
For the rest, those injurious discourses against a whole na- 
tion which had always a great deal of virtue and glory, are 
not methinks within the rules of Christian charity, nor even 
within those of civil honesty. If the Switzers have not na- 
turally as florid a wit as some other nations have, they have 
. a solid, right, judicious, laborious, constant, faithful, sincere 
mind, which are qualities far more estimable than those which 
usually accompany that which they call the heat of imagina- 
tion. 

12. Objection. Zuinglius answered to a reason of the 
Chancellor of Zurich, after a very false and sophistical man- 
ner at the foundation, but proper enough to confound the 
understandings of the Switzers. He accused the chancellor 
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e in that he took, he said, these words, Thejleli 



is the world, for a parable, whereas they were only 
plication of the parable, ajid not tlie parable itself. But Ihi 
; chancellor would have said no more Init tJiis, That ihes* 
words, The seed is the word of God, could not be taken 
according to the letter, since they were the explication irf» 
parable lo which they had reference; therefore Zuingliufi took' 
great heed how he answered, and he was forced to save him* 
self by a trick in giving the words a change. For there w 
nobody who sees not that what (he chancellor said was iridi*- 
putable : and that tliose words, The seed is the word of Goi^ 
being the explication of a parable, could not be taken in tiff 

, letter, but that it is as if Jesus Christ had said, WTien I spah 
of the seed in this parahle, I mean hi/ Ihat the word of God. 
But these words, This is mt/ iody, being no explication of 
any parable, and not being accompanied with any circuuK 
stances that should oblige us not to take them according !»• 
the letter, there is nothing more ridiculous than to compaift 
them with the expressions that explain parables, p. 257. 
AnSvBer, This is no great subtilty from a man who talkf 

- of nothing but a gross and Switz understanding- As w» 
ought not to take literally those words which explain a pa- 
rable, so we ought not to take literally those words whidr 
explain a sacrament. For in this respect a sacrament is ass 
visible parable, since it is a visible sign, that represents w 
invisible grace. The reason for which we ought not litaaDy 
to take those words that explain a parable, is because we bm 
the matter treated of there, is one thing that represents an- 
otlier, and which by consequence cannot be thatotiier thing 
substantially and really. And the whole reason for which n* 
ought not to take titerally the words that explain a sacrament 
is, because we see the matter treated of there is one thiifl 
which signifies another, and which by consequence cannot bs 
that thing substantially and really. So that these wotIi, 
This is my body, and those, The seed is the word of God, 
are alike; and if we ought not to taka the Mter literally. 
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ause they are the explication of a parable, we ought not 
) to take the others literally because they are the explica- 
i of a sacrament. 

'hese are the principal objections of the Tenth Chapter of 
Book of Prejudices, excepting bne which is taken from 
(nanner wherein they formed our first assemblies at Paris, 
ie beginning of the Reformation, and the election that 

made there of a layman to the calling of the ministry, 
the solution whereof I refer you to the Fourth Part, 
re it shall have its proper station. We are now to go on 
e Eleventh Chapter. 

►. Objection. All the discourses, and all the writings of 
lefiiHtners, says the author of the Prejudices, breathed 

nothing but a poisonous malignity, and an implacable 
id against the Church of Rome ; and that spirit is so plain 

eeetky that it astonishes me how persons, be they never 
tie equitable, can endure it, and not conclude, as reason 
d force them to do, that it is impossible they should have 
that by the Spirit of God.* 

tswer. In reply to that reproach, I shall not here make 
pology for injuries and outrages, imder a pretence of 

as Mr. Amand has done in his pretended Overthrow 
e Morality of Jesus Christ* For I acknowledge that 
3Ught to be moderate and discreet. Neither shall I say 
;he author of the Prejudices may with very good reason 

that censure to a pen less violent and less passionate 
his own, which, in giving us lessons of mildness and 
ty, has filled his pages with nothing but these words, 
j«/j rash) ridiculous^ impostors^ calumniators^ furious^ 
r, and instruments of devils. For any one may very 
ipply these words of the Gospel, according to the trans- 

of Mons, to him, — " Take out first the beam that is in 
own eye, and then shall thou see how to take out the 

• Prejug. Ch. 11. Pag. 279. 
H. 2 L 
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mote that is in thy brother's pye." Mat. 7. 5. Bui I sliall say, 
that when they find in the writings nf the first reformers ex- 
pressions that plainly appear to be too vehement, whelherin 
iT-spert of things or persons, e<iiiity would require it oftliem, 
that before they judge, tlieyfihould consider wliether thejhaf) 
not some particular circiim stances that obliged them tn speak 
after that manner. But although we acknowledge that our 
first reformers Were not wholly free from faults, and that we 
no ways pretend to eanoni^e all their words, nor all llieir 
. Rctions, yet if they take heed to the circumstances of Ihe 
~ times wlierein they wrote, lliey will see that they ought to 
Judge of them far otherwise than the author of the Prejudices 
has done, and that it is neither Uirough malignity nor hatred 
that they spoke with bo much vehemenre against the Church 
of Rome, but that they were ui^d to it by reasons which 
they judged moat weighty. First of all, they thought that 
there was some necessity of using such a style, to awaken 
men out of that profound sleep wherein they appeared to have 
been for a long time, and to put all of them into tlat jiat 
fegr which they ought to have of God's judgments, when 
they were plunged into errors like to those wherein they pre- 
tended the Church of Rome then was. And it is most trua, 
that until their days, the world had lain under a great insen- 
sibility. Not, that they did not know the evil, that they did 
not bewail it, that they did not thirst after a remedy, and 
that they did not readily hear all who wouW proclEum it; but 
after all, they remained all along in the same state, or to say 
better, they grew worse and worse every day. Upon that 
account it was, that our first reformers thought that they 
ought to represent things strongly., without exteiwaliDg 
words, to make the greater impression upon those minds AbI 
security or fearfulness had held bound in sleep. 2. Tbey 
were obliged to all that, by the protection that errors and 
abuses found in their days, among the greater part of the pre- 
lates and the monks of the Church of Rome, who had onler* 
from Rome, as 1 have proved elsewhere, to lift themaelTec 
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up in all places for the defence of that which they called tha 
ancient religion, and who accused the reformers of heresy 
«nd impiety. For then it was necessary to make use of all 
the force of expressions that they had, to dissipate those ac- 
cusations, and to discover to the world the grossness of the 
abuses which Uie Court of Rome maintained. 3. They saw 
themselves further constrained to it, by the severity which 
they had to wipe off, on the part of their adversaries; for as 
Aey were persuaded of the justice of their cause, the most 
natural effect of the persecutions which they were to endure 
was to open their eyes more, and the more to urge their 
understanding to acknowledge that justice, and to make all 
tI]|^ world acknowledge it, not only to comfort themselves, 
IUmI to encourage themselves in their afSictions, but also to 
atrengthen their brethren whom tliey saw every where in the 
fbtters of the inquisitions. Being then provoked to it by 
these three reasons, the one taken from the stupidity wljjsre- 
in they saw the greatest part of men, the other from the 
obstijoate defence that was made of errors and abuses, ^nd 
the third from the persecutions which they had to endure; it 
laust pot he reckoned such a wonder that they spoke with 
yehemence upon the subject of the Roman religion. Other- 
wise, it had been ill to have done so. 4. They themselves 
ought to acknowledge that the greater part of those abqses 
were of such a nature, that it had been a very hard matter 
not to have spoke of them without indignatioi). As for ex- 
ample, that vain devotion that they had kindled in the minds 
pf t^e people for images, for relics, for Agnus DeVsy for 
pi%rimages; tliat credulity which they had instilled into 
them for all sorts of miracles, for apparitions of saints, for 
the return of souls out of purgatory, and I know not how 
many other things which our more enlightened age has some 
kind of shame of, but which yet made up the greatest part 
then, of religion with respect to practice. How could they 
coldly treat of the abuse of indulgences, which had gone so 
|ar as not onlv to give pardon of sins for money by means of 

2l2 
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confession and cortrilioii, bul even to pardon them in express 
words without either, as Pope Boniface ttie Ninth did to tl.c 
whole stale of John Galeadtis Viscount of Milan; tor f> 
Corionel relates it in his history,* where be says, "Thattte 
Lombards not being able, by reason of the war which Ihfy 
were engaged in, to go to Rome to gain indulgences, Pope 
Boniface, at the request of John Oaleacius, gave the same 
indulgences to Milan that were at Rome, and would thatril 
the subjects of that viscount should be absolved from all thMf 
Bins, without any contrition or confession. Siattche non fosu 
contrito ne cpnfesso, fosse absoluto di qua/ainque peccalo. 
With a charge nevertheless to remain ten days at Milan, 
and fo visit five churches everyday, and to offer to one of 
those churches, the two thirds of that which they shooW 
have expended if they had gone to Rome. The Pope took 
one third part to himself, and designed the rest to the hui!^ 
ing of a certain church." ] 

Behold here tliat which refers to things. As to personl, 
I confess there may be foundJively complaints in the writings 
of the first reformers against the abuses of the Court of Romfl, 
against the ignorance and negligence of the prelates, against 
the scandalous lives of the clergy, against the tyrannical 
government wherewith they ruled the church. I acknowle^ 
also, that when they looked upon that great bddy rf Bw 
Roman hierarchy, its props, its pretensions, its maxims, if* 
interests, its occupations, they could not hinder themselves 
from speaking of it as an empire very opposite to that of 
Jesus Christ: but they ou^t to be so fiir from laying it to 
their charge, that they said it out of a hatred or an impfacable 
aversion toward the Church of Rome, as the author offts 
Pj^judices does, that they ought on the contrary to attribute 
it to a real compassion which they had for the people of God, 
to see them so ill instructed, so ill guided, soillgoTerDed;ai>cl 
to an ardent desire to procure a good reformation throughout 

■ Corionel U sua. Hist di MHan. p. SOS. 
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ttie whole body of the Latin Church, And the greater their 
compassion was, the more difficult it was to manage that 
imtter without giving some touches to persons in whom tlie 
aource of all that evil resided, and especially in a time which 
tbey saw overspread on all sides with injuries and calumnies, 
ftod exposed in divers places to rigorous persecutions. 

14, Objection. To that reproach, the author of the Preju- 
iioes adds another, which he begins to express in these words : 
^* Although they should have had a right to have drawn away 
from the bosom of the Church of Rome its children, they 
^ad certainly no right to make use of impostures and frauds 
for that purpose; and if they did, it is a visible conviction 
that it was the devil that acted by them, and that their pre- 
kesided reformation was his work." He alleges in the close a 
passage of Calvin's,* wherein he pretends that Calvin calum- 
aiBLted the Church of Rome, in laying it to her charge that 
she had a far greater care of her traditions than of the com- 
mandments of God; and that she reckoned it a lesser sin to 
be defiled with the debaucheries of the flesh, than not to be 
confessed, or not to have fasted on Friday; to have broken all 
promises, than not to have fulfilled a vow of pilgrimage: 
and upon this the author of the Prejudices makes his ex- 
clamation with his usual heat. p. 273. 

Answer* I reply, that Calvin speaks in that passage not 
i^ that which the Roman Church dogmatically taught, but 
of that which might be seen in the common practice of his 
time; and unless they should deny the most clear truths, 
tbey cannot deny that the idea which the authors themselves 
of the Church of Rome give us of its deplorable state in the 
age of the Reformation, does not fully confirm the testimony 
fit Calvin. That which I have set down upon this sad 
subject, justifies the too little care that the prelates and other 
of the ecclesiastics took to root out vices from the midst of 
their fiqcks, and settle in their place a true holiness, when 

• Calvin. Instit. lib. 4. cap. 10. Ss. 10, 
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they had then a far greater ardour to make men's traditions 
to be observed ; and if we had need to urge this proof further, 
it could be done without doubt with a great deal of ease. 

15. Objection. " Another kind of calumny is, to lay to the 
charge of the church the opinions which she either rejects, or 
which she never authorized as matters of faith. Examples 
of this may be seen in every page of the books of their mi- 
nisters ; as when they reproach the Catholics with setting up 
as articles of faith, the corruption of the Greek and Hebrew 
text, the immunity of the clergy to be of divine right, the 
certainty of the declarations that the Popes make of the 
holiness of particular men which they call canonization, the 
efficacy of Agnus Dei's, the infallibility of the Pope, his 
temporal power over kings, his prereminence over couiicils, 
the jurisdiction of the church over the souls in purgatory, and 
many other opinions of that nature that the church does not 
prescribe to its children, that she does not insert into the 
confession of ftiilh which she requires of those that return to 
her, and which she never defined by the voice of her coun- 
cils." p. 276. 

Anszcer. If the author of the Prejudices would be satisfiecl 
about all the points that he 1ms noted in that objection, he 
ought to cite those passages of the ministers ag-ainst whom 
he forms his complaints, and not to make as he does a 
captious heap of divers things wherein he moy mix the false 
and true together. Notwithstanding, I shall not omit to say 
by the way something of my own head upon each of those 
articles. Upon the first I can easily believe that there have 
been some ministers who have reproached the Church of 
Rome with the having canonized the corruptions of the Greek 
and Hebrew text, because that in effect there are a great 
many such corruptions in the vulgar version, which the 
Council of Trent has canonized, not only in declaring it au- 
thentic, and forbidding any to reject upon any pretence 
whatsoever, but also in saying that they ought to be hold 
under the penalty of an anathema for the canonical books of 
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the Bible, prout in Ecclesia Catholica legi consuecerunt, 
€t in veteri vulgata Lalina edit tone habentur** All the 
question therefore may be reduced to this, whether we ought 
to hold under pain of anathema some ill translations which 
are to be found in the vulgar, for tlie corruptions of the Greek 
and Hebrew text; and for us, we believe that they cannot 
rationally contest it. As for the immunity of the clergy, it 
may be also that some doctors of the Church of Rome have 
been reproached for holding it as a matter of faith, because 
there are some among tliem that in effect ground it upon the 
Scripture; and every one knows that all that which they hold 
as out of the Scripture, ought to be held as a matter of faith. 
But they would have said nothing against the truth, when 
they should have maintained that Pope Leo X. in the Coun- 
cil of Lateran defined, " That there was none either divine 
or human right that gave the laity any power over the per- 
sona of the clergy ;"+ which implies that the clergy are ex- 
cepted by divine right from that general rule that subjects all 
the world to the higher powers. We all know that our kings 
opposed that rash decision; but in the end it was a. council 
that did it which had the Pope for its head, and it belongs to 
the author of the Prejudices to tell us whether he believes 
that that Pope and that council erred. As to the certainty 
of canonizations, since there is nobody in the Church of Rome 
that makes any scruple to invocate those saints which the 
Pope canonizes, and that moreover they agree in that maxim 
of St. Paul, that whatsoever in the matter of religion is not 
of fidUi is sin, methinks it is not ill grounded to say either 
that the Church of Rome sins, when she invocates those 
canonized saints without any certainty of faith, or that she 
holds it as a matter of divine faith that the Pope cannot be 
deceived. The author of the Prejudices shall choose which 



• Concil. Trid. Sess. 4. de Canon. Scrip. & decret. de edit. Bellarm. 
deCler.lib. 1. c. 28. 

t ConciL Lateran. sub Leon X. Sess. Q. in BulL reform. 
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fiide he pleases: if he takes the last, he contradicts himself; 
if he takes the former, St. Paul condemns him; for he con- 
demns all those who throw away the acts of their religion 
after that manner at all adventure. If the efficacy of Agnus 
Dei's has not been established by the councils, that belief 
may be found at least heretofore so strongly and universally 
established in the Church of Rome, that it may be very well 
ascribed to her without any fear of mistaking. They tell lis 
that Pope Urban V. sent to John Paleologus the Emperor of 
the Greeks an Agnus folded up in fine paper, wherein there 
was written fine verses which explained all its properties. 
Those verses carry with them, " That the Agnus- was made 
of balmsanus and wax with crisom, and that being consecrated 
by mystical words, it drove away thunder and scattered 
storms, that it gave women an easy birth, that it prevented 
one from perishing on the seas, that it took away sin, that it 
kept back the devil, that it made a man to grow rich, that it 
secured one against fire, that it hindered one from dying a 
Rudden death, that it gave a man victory over his enemies, 
and that in fine a small piece of the Agnus had as much 
virtue as the whole."* As for that which regards the infal- 
libility of the Popes, their temporal power over kings, and 
fheir pre-eminence over the councils, we do not say that 
those were articles of the faith received throughout the whole 
(Church of Rome. There is not one of us that knows not 
that those pretensions were always opposed by the sounder 
part of the French. But they cannot deny that they were 
not at least the pretences of Rome, and that its Popes did not 
determine, ^' That it was necessary to the salvation of every 
creature to be subject to them."t They cannot deny that 
Pope Gregory VII. did not decide in a council, "That the 
Church of Rome did never err, and that it would never err 
according to the testimony of the Scripture," J nor that lh<? 

♦ Andr. frust. in fine lib. Epigr. in haeret. 

t Extravag. Commun. lib. 1. rap. 1. Dc Major. & Obed. 

t Decret. 1. Part. dist. IQ. cap. I 
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'^pmion of those wlio believe that the Pope is inMible in hia 
leoisions of faith, is not the more common and general one 
tt tike Church of Rome^* and that those who hold it speak 
^f the other only as an opinion that the Church tolerates for 
be present, and that they look upon it as an error, and such 
0me EA approaches even to heresy, for those are the express 
^Offds of Bellarmine.t They cannot deny that they generally 
old in the Church of Rome that the Pope is by divine right 
le sovereign monarch of the Church, whom all Christians 
re hofond to obey, the sovereign and universal vicar of Jesus 
Suriftt, bis sovereign pastor, to whom Jesus Christ has given 
f^loefls of power, which goes not far from ascribing infalli* 
iity to hiai' They cannot deny that the Popes did not 
^B define 'Hhat the Church of Rome is the mother and 
liatrees of all other churches,'' and that the Council of Trent 
M xiet also declared it in divers places. $ They cannot deny 
l^t the Popes did not pretend to be above the councils, that 
ijKiiUS IV.. did not condemn a certain man called Peter de 
leWB^ for having taught that the Pope could not dispense 
ntb the ordinances of the universal Church,§ nor that Leo 
L« did not declare in the Council of Lateran, with the ap- 
fietMtioii of the council, '^ That it was evident as well from 
be testimony of Scripture, as that of the fathers, and of other 
SielM^ of Rome who had gone before, and by the holy ca* 
toius and by the very confession of the councils themselves, 
h0t the Pope alpne had a right and power to call councils 
Sfl^tlier, to transfer and dissolve them, as having authority 
iirar ell c(xuk:ils.''|| They cannot deny that the same Leo 

* Jbid. capL 2. Decretal! Gregor. lib. 3. tit 42. cap. 3. Baron, ad. 
knn. 1076. 

t Betlarm. de Rom. Pont. lib. 4 cap. 2. Sde the Doctrine Ancie* 
ledes Theolog. de la Faculte de Paris, par Jacques de Vernaut And 
he. testimonies that he relates. 

X Concil. Trid. Sess. 7. De Baptis. can. S. & Sess. 14. cap. 3. & 
9«ss. 22. cap. 8. 

J Raynald. ad Ann. 1479* 

]| Concil. Later. Sess. U. in QulL abrogat. Pragmat. Sanct. 

VOL. I. 2 M 
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dif! not condemn Ltit.hei- for having appealed from him the 
l*ope to a conneil, " flgainst the Cotistihitiona," eayg lie, " ot 
Piosll. of Julius II, who ordainpti that those who ma^swi 
np^ieals should be punished with the same pcnaltieB tkt 
were decided against heretics,"* nor thai \he Coimci! of Titnt 
did not submit itself to its confirmation of the Pope, asitinay 
appear by the last act ol' that council. t And as to the pre- 
tences of the Popes over the temporal lies of kings, they can- 
not deny that Clement V. has not declared in one of his 
Clementines, as they are called, " That it ought not to be 
questioned, but that he had a superiority over the empire, 
and that the empire being void he succeeded in the power ot 
Ibe empcror,"$ nor that Alexander VI. did not give, "out 
of his pure liberality," says he, " of his certain knowledge 
and fulness of power," to the Kings of Castile and Leai »H 
the lands newly discovered in the Indies, as if they had be- 
longed to iiim,^ nor that Gregory VII. did not decide ia his 
Council of Rome, " That the Pope could depose emperois, 
and dispense with the oaths of allegiance to their subjects,"!] 
nor that Innocent III. did not ordain in the Council of La- 
ternn, " That if any temporal prince neglected to pui^ bis 
territories of all heresy, the bishops should exctimmunicsle 
him," and that if within a year he gave no satisfaction ibey 
should make it known to the sovereign bishop, to the end 
that he shoidd declare his subjects absolved from their dnfj 
of fealty, and (hat he should expose his land to be taken Ij 
Citholics.1[ They cannot also deny as to practice that tliere 
are not divers examples to be found of Popes who undertook 
eircctually to depose emperors and kings, and to give away 
their kingdoms to others. In fine, as to that which regards 
their jurisdiction over souls in purgator}', nobody is ignoisnt 



* Bulla Leon X. coiitr. Lullier. apud Bn^nald. ad Ann, 1A3(\ 
t Concil-Trii!. Scss. Q3. J Clcinciitin. li!.. 2. tit. II. cap. a 

5 Rnvmid. ad Ann. HSft- II Haroii. ad Ann. 1076. 

^ Concil. Latenin, S. i^ub Innocent. 3. 
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bat the Popes pretended to have power to draw souls out of 
^Uigatory, at least through the dispensation of the treasure of 
lift Church, which is that which they say is made up of tlie 
Jfperabundant satisfactions of Jesus Christ and the saints. 
: is upon that also that their indulgences in respect of the 
iad are founHed; and Leo in his bull of excommunication 
gainst Luther had wrote, ^' That indulgences were neither 
itessary nor useful to the dead/'* Furthermore I cannot 
rbear taking notice here of the fallacy that the authpr of the 
:ejudices gives us, and which is common to him with a 
eat many other persons. He would have us judge of that 
ctrine of the Roman Church, but only by that which she 
m decided in her councils, or by that which is contained in 
r act of the profession of the faith which she makes those 
ike who embrace her communion. This I say is a perfect 



1. Because we ought also to judge of her by her common 
acttce, which being open to the eyes of all the world, disco- 
IS much more clearly the true sentiments of that church, 
lien the decisions of the councils do not, and the acts of 
iiich are almost unknown to the people. 

2. Because the Council of Trent itself and the act of tlie 
efesfiipn of the faith, obliging as they do those who submit 
emselves to it, to receive in general unwritten traditions 
d those things which the Church of Rome observes, they 
^;age them by consequence to receive and practise all that 
licfa is commonly observed and practised in that church, 
ider a pretence of tradition and observance, although it 
ould not be formally contained either in the decisions of 
uncils, or in that profession of faith. So that the conscience 

a. man who is in that communion, binds him to believe 
d do all that others believe and do. 

l6. Objection. " The third kind of calumny is not less or- 
jary in their ministers, nor less unjust in itself. It cpnsjsts 

* Bulla Leon, ubi supra, 
■w '<i ^ 
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ki running down as blamable errors certain articks of the 
belief of the Church, which not only were no errors, but 
about which they have been at last constrained to acknow* 
ledge that the difference between them and the Church coeh 
sists more in words than in the thing itself, whether they 
themselves have forsook their first thoughts, to take up those 
df the Catholics, or whether by a blind rashness th^ had 
openly condemned them without understanding them." To 
prove this corruption, the author of the Prejudices lays down 
the point of justification, which, he says, the first reform^ 
took for the chief ground of their separation^ and yet neve^ 
theless he adds one of their professors of Sedan named Ludo* 
ticus le Blanc, who has made some theses of justification^ 
after having examined the doctrine of the Catholics, and ttttt 
of the Protestants, and their principal differences about that 
matter, concludes upon all the articles that that of the Catho- 
Ucs is good, and that the Protestants are only contrary to 
them in name.* 

Answer. I acknowledge that in this ciaatroversy the Church 
of Rome takes the word justification in one sense, and that 
we take it in another, and I do not deny but that has some* 
times produced in that dispute, ambiguities and diflTerences, 
or words. This is also that which M. le Blanc had a design 
to clear in his theses of justification, which the author of the 
Prejudices has abused. But besides that, in that very thing 
we have two advantages over the Church of Rome, the one, 
that we speak as the Scripture has done, and that we take 
the words after the manner that Jesus Christ, that St. Paul, 
and St. James have taken them, when they have treated 
about this doctrine, whereas the Church of Rome gives them 
another sense, and the other, that in so taking the words in 
their true signification that idea that we give of justification, 
is distinct and clear, where that of the Church of Rome is 
embroiled and confused. Besides that, I say, it is certain 

• Prejug. Pag. ^81. 
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that we have but too real diflerenees upon that point which 
no ways consists in words, but in the very things themselves, 
and whicb make very weighty controversies. To manifest 
this truth, we need but to cast our eyes upon the four chief 
doctrines that form the idea of our justification according as 
the Scripture has given it us. The First is, That it is an 
iuct of the sovereign mercy of Cod that pardons our sins, and 
whidi by virtue of the satisfaction of Jesus Christ, discharges 
Bt ffom the punishment we have deserved by them. The 
Second is, That God out of that same mercy in pardoning 
mat sins adopts us for his children, and gives us a right to h\ik 
sterna] inheritance by the merit of Jesus Christ his Son. The 
Third, That we apply to ourselves the satisfaction and merit 
«f Jesus Christ by a lively faith, accompanied with a sincere 
repentance, and a holy recourse to the divine mercy, and that 
it is this faith that puts us into the communion of our 
Redeemer. And the Fourth, That God in pardoning and 
adopting us, imposes this condition upon us, that for the 
tone to come we live holily according to the laws which he 
baa given us, and that this very thing is a necessary conse-* 
qtence of that communion which we have with Jesus Christ, 
aa well as of our faith, our repentance, and our recourse to 
the divine mercy. There is not any one of these parts of our 
justification upon which we have not very considerable dif- 
ferences with the Church of Rome. For in the First we 
differ, 

1. Concerning him who pardons us. The Church of 
Home would have it, not only that it should be God in the 
quality of a sovereign judge, but men also, that is to say 
priests and bishops in quality of inferior and subordinate 
judges, and that their absolution is a judiciary act, for so the 
Council of Trent has defined it to be.* But we believe that 
there is none besides God who can pardon our sins under the 
i^uality of a sovereign judge, and that the pardon which we 

• Con«;i!. Trid. Scs*, 14. Can. p. 
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receive from the mouth of his ministers is a ministerial par- 
flon, which consists in a declaration that they make to us of 
God^s pardon, as the interpreters of liis will revealed in the 
Gospel. 

2. We differ about the extent of that pardon. The Church 
of Rome would have it, that God in pardcming the sin retains 
jthe punishment, that is to say, that he acquits us from eternal 
punishment, but that he reserves to himself the inflicting of 
temporal punishments; and we on the contrary hold that he 
remits all sorts of temporal and eternal punishments, and 
that the afflictions which he sends us are not the punishments 
of his justice, but the corrections and chastisements of his 
fetherly discipline, 

3. From whence there > arises a third difference, whidi 
consists in this, that the Church of Rome believes that those 
temporal pimishments wherewith God visits us, are true 
satisfactions to his justice for our sins, which we deny. 

4. There arises from thence yet another difference con- 
cerning that, which they call those pen^l works which every 
one imposes upon himself, or which their confessors impose 
on their penitents, for they would that these should be also 
satisfactions to the justice of God, which we do not believe. 

5. The Church of Rome would have it, that those satis- 
factory punishments should go beyond this life, and it is 
partly upon this tliat they ground their doctrine oC purgatoiy^ 
Avhich we reject. 

G. It is also upon that very thing that the indulgences of. 
the Church of Rome are grounded, which cannot be taken 
for mere relaxations of canonical punishments, since they 
extend most frequently very far beyond the life of man, and 
sometimes even unto five and twenty, and thirty thousanc) 
years. 

7. We may say also, that the diiTeronce which we have 
with them conccrniniz: that first act of the mercv of God 
that pardons our sins, arises iVom the dilTercnce which we 
have with them concerning the opinion of the necessity of 
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auricular confesslcni; for that opinion is partly founded 
upon this, that absolution of the priests is a judiciary act, 
and that in that respect the Church Ims a true tribunal before 
which the faithful are bound to appear, and partly upon 
the opinion, that the penances which the priest enjoins are 
true satisfactions to the divine justice which they are bound 
to undergo. 

8. Lastly,, it is from the same source that the difference 
proceeds which we have with them concerning the super- 
abundant satisfactions of the saints, of which they will have 
it that the fidthful may partake, and whereof in part they 
compose the treasure of the Church. 

Behold here eight controversies included in the explication 
of the first act of our justification. Upon the second^ we 
differ about the foundation upon which the right that God 
gives us to life eternal is established; or if you will, about 
the proper and direct cause in consideration of which God 
gives ua that right, for we establish it alone upon the merits 
of Jesus Christ, in virtue of that communion which we have 
with him. But the Church of Rome establishes it upon the 
' merit of our works also, for she would have it, that after God 
has given us his grace by which we do good works, we truly 
inherit not only an increase of grace but eternal life, and even 
an increase of glory; and she anathematizes those who do 
not believe it. 

We differ also about those to whom God gives that right^ 
for we believe that God gives it only to his elect, in whom 
he preserves it by his grace, and by the gift of perseverance; 
.but the Church of Rome believes that he gives it also to 
divers reprobates whom his grace abandons, and who finally 
perish in their sins. 

Upon the third doctrine, we differ concerning the nature 

and the definition of justifying faith; we look on it as an act 

of the soul that embraces or accepts the satisfaction and merit 

of Jesus Christ, and which applies the promises of God's 

. mercy made to us in the Gospel, and we labour as nuich as 
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we can to live according to that thought. But the docton 
of the Roman Church frame an idea of ttiat fiuth extremely 
cold and incorrect, for they content themselves to say that it 
is a consent that we yield in general to all the truths revealed 
in the word of God; and there are some that go so &r as to 
say, that faith fails not to justify us, although it should not 
have the least regard to the particular mercy of God towards 
us, which is a thing that we cannot understand without 
horror. For the rest, when I shall say that the doctrines of 
the imputation of the merit of Jesus Christ, and his satis- 
fection, are known but to a very few in the Church of Rome, 
as that also is, of the application that we make of them to 
ourselves by the internal act of our souls which receives 
them ; when I shall say that these truths, so important and 
80 necessary to the practice of Christianity, are almost stifie<]^ 
by that great multitude of external exercises with which they 
busy the people, I shall say nothing in my judgment that the 
more sincere persons will not acknowledge, and of whicb, 
God grant they may be abfe hereafter to convince me of a 
felsehood in that respect. 

In fine, the last doctrine that fully makes up the idea of 
our justification according to the Scripture, produces of it- 
self a considerable controversy between the Church of Rome 
and us. For as for us, we limit ourselves to the good works 
to which our justification obliges us, and which God has en- 
joined us, without going any further. But the Church of 
Rome extends them even to those which she herself com- 
mands, for she pretends that her laws properly and directly 
bind the conscience under pain of mortal sin ; and therefore 
it was that Leo X. condemned Luther for havino: wrote that 
the Church had no power to make laws concerning manners 
or good w orks. All these controversies that naturally arise 
from the different explications which they give of the tenet of 
justification, let us sufficiently see that tlie author of the Pre- 
.Jiidices is mistaken, if he thinks that w^e should have no 
more upon this matter than differences about words; and 
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M. le Blanc is too sincere and too learned to have pretended 
to deny any of those things which I have mentioned, although 
he has judiciously remarked, that men may easily equivocate 
upon the different significations of the terms. 

It is therefore neither a piece of rashness, nor impertinency, 
ths^ our first reformers had such a regard to the matter of 
justification, as being a thing of the greatest importance in 
religion; and it is on the contrary most just, that having seen 
that doctrine of the salvation of Christians, neglected, ob- 
scured, and corrupted, that they should have judged it neces- 
•aiy to set themselves upon the re-establishing of it. 



CHAP. VII. 

r 

An ANSWER TO THE OBJECTIONS OP THE TWELFTH AND 
THIRTEENTH CHAPTERS OP THE PREJUniCES. 

TO understand well what is in the Twelfth Chapter of the 
author of the Prejudices, we must in the first place take 
notice of the design he proposes to himself, and the means he 
makes use of to reach it. As to his design, he explains 
himself in the very title of the Chapter, which is this, " That 
the spirit of a politician, every way human, that appears in 
the differences that the Calvinists have had with the Lu- 
therans, gives a right to reject them, without any further ex- 
ammation, as a sort of men without any conscience." He 
explains himself yet further in the beginning of his discourse 
after this manner: " It has been demanded," says he, " of 
the Calvinists, with good reason, Ijow it could come to pass, 
that if Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin, had received a mission 
firom God, and were the instruments that he made choice of 
for the greatest work that ever was, which is the reformation 
i>f the errors of sixteen centuries, they should not avoid being 
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openly divided between theinselyes, to dismember thaoosehei 
from one another, to persecute one another after so outrageous 
a manner, and to treat one another as the declared enemies of 
God and his church." He explains himself also in another 
place, where he speaks after this maimer: ^' The innooeiice 
or the crimes of Luther equally ccoidemn the CahrimsUi 
either for having declaimed against an innocent person, or for 
having given unjust praises to one of the most wicked men 
that ever was; and that monstrous conjunction which they 
have made in his person, of holiness, with the most detestable 
erimes, is an evident proof, that tfaey have not the least idea 
of Christian virtue, nor of the spirit of Christianity." See 
yet further how he speaks in the same chapter: " If Luther 
were an instrument of the devil, a wicked person, a sdiis- 
matic, a violent and passionate man, what will beoxneofthe 
reformation that he has established, and which serves as a 
foundation to that of the Calvinists?" In fine he exfJaim 
himself in the 32Ist page, where he says, '^ That our bdia- 
viour in respect of the Lutherans is enough to give a ground 
to conclude that the heads of the party of the Calvinists have 
been such as have guided themselves more by policy than 
conscience; which being," adds he, "most contrary to the 
Spirit of God, and remote from that which ought to be found 
in those new prophets which he would extraordinarily raise 
up, for the reforming of his church, it is not possible for us 
to take them for men of that kind, and we have a most just 
ground to refuse to hearken to them." It results from thence 
tliat the author of the Prejudices had a design to conclude, 

1. That they ought to reject us without examining any 
thing that we say, and without so much as hearing us. 

2. That we are a sort of men without any conscience, who 
have no idea of Christian virtue, nor of the spirit of Christi- 
anity, and who guide ourselves by worldly policy. 

3. Tliat we overthrow the Reformation of Luther, which 
sei-ves nevertlieless for the foundation of our own. 

4. That our first reformers had none of their mission from 
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God, and that they were not the instruments which he made 
dioice of to reform the errors of the Church of Rome. To 
establish these propositions he heightens on one side the 
Aflferences that were between Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin, 
and all that the heat of disputation made them say on one 
mde md en the other, and in the end he sets down the esteem 
thai we have always had of Luther notwithstanding those 
dimiixm, and the condescension lliat we have for him and 
those of his party, in opposition to the haUed that we have 
always, says he, testified against the Church of ELo^e. 

AH that unjust reasoning is founded upon divers false pro- 
pontioQfiT that the author of the Prejudices has supposed as 
eT^tent and beycmd all doubt, and of which notwithstanding 
be has captiously suppressed one part, to give the more 
cdour to his invective. 

1. His reasoning is founded upon this proposition, That 
we hold our first reformers to be new prophets, or, as he 
speaks, to be the apostles of a new Gospel. But this is a 
ftlse and calumnious supposition, for we hold, on the con* 
tnoy, that our reformers preached nothing new; they were 
not under the quality either of new prophets, or apostles of a 
. new Gospel; they did not boast that they brought a new 
iwelation into the world, but they only opposed human 
ernnis that had no foundation in the old Revelation^ and in 
that respect I have shewn that they had a more than suffi- 
irient cajl in the right that is common to all Christians, and iz) 
the ministry which they themselves exercised in the Latin 
Chinrch, without any necessity that there should be any ex- 
traordinary and immediate mission of God for that; and I 
haye explained in what sense it must be understood that there 
was something extraordinary in their call. 

2. That reasoning supposes, That we ought not to hear 
any reformers till first we have examined the quality of their 
persons; and if the quality of their persons do not satisfy us, 
we ought to reject their words, and to remain in the state we 
ffexe m before. But there is nothing more pernicious than 

2 N 2 
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than this principle, to which I oppose a contrary princq)le, 
which is, That we ought to Judge of that which our reformers 
said by the word of God, and by the proper characters of 
truth or falsehood which are in the things themselves, after a 
manner abstracted from the judgment that we may make of 
those persons, and that it is a way to error to judge by the 
qualities of the persons. This is that which I have made 
appear elsewhere, and shall not omit to establish it yet fur- 
ther in this place, for the greater clearing of this truth. I 
say then that when it falls out that those who preach havd 
personal qualities that do not satisfy us, it is indeed a reason 
that obliges us to take the greater heed to their doctrine. But 
those matters being at the bottom, as they are, true or fidse 
in themselves, without the persons that propose them chang- 
ing their natures, they ought to be chiefly considered in thena- 
fielves, if we would assure ourselves in a good consci^oe 
that we are in the way of truth; for we cannot have that 
assiirance if we judge only by the persons, since the fidth is 
immediately founded upon the word of God, and not upon that 
of men, whosoever they be. Moreover, every one )aao^$ 
that a judgment concerning persons is oflentime more diflScult 
and more subject to error than that of the things themselves, 
whether it be because ordinarily it depends upon a great 
number of particular circumstances, which one cannot exactly 
know, and which yet one ought to know before a man can 
be able to judge, or whether it be also because it is open to 
the illusions of hypocrisy, which hides real vices under the 
appearances of virtue, and to those of calumny, which turns 
the best actions into a bad meaning, that suppresses the good 
and heightens the bad. Besides that, it is certain that the 
judgment which is made of persons ought partly to depend 
on that of things,^ so far is it from that, that what is made of 
things should depend on that of persons. For on the one 
side how many founders of heresy have there been whose 
lives have appeared to have been very exemplary, and who 
were notwithstanding ravenous wolves ? How many Pbari- 
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sees.who haye boasted of their righteousness, while their doc- 
trine was a leaven whereof great heed was to be taken? 
There haye been some who have even gone so £ir as to have 
wrought miracles; and Jesus Christ has foretold, that false 
dirists and false prophets shall arise, who shall work great 
signs and wonders, capable of seducing the very elect, if it 
were possible. Matth. 24. 24. And on the other side do not 
sufficiently understand the ways of Divine Providence, to be 
able to conclude without rashness, that it never makes use of 
persons guilty of many crimes, either for the propagation of 
its truth, or the reformation of errors. St. Paul says, " We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of 
abe power may be of God, and not of man." 2 Cor. 4. 7. 
The same apostle teaches us that divers in his time preached 
Jesus Christ out of a spirit of envy and contention. God 
heietofcKe made use of Solomon, not only for the building and 
preservation of his temple, but also to give the Church some 
part of the holy Scriptures, which is much more than the 
temple, and yet notwithstanding that prince gave himself 
over to the love of women, and fell into idolatry; and lastly, 
Jesus Christ made use of a Judas at first, that sold him into 
his enemies' hands. 

But to decide this question by examples drawn out of the 
(Scripture, we find in the history of the Church of Israel, 
(2 Kings 10. 27.) that Jehu king of the ten tribes reformed 
that church, that he took away the worship of the false gods 
which Ahab had introduced, that he demolished the temple 
of Baal, and broke down his images: see here without doubt 
a good reformation. Notwithstanding it is said that he did 
not depart from the sins of Jeroboam, but that he retained 
the worshipping of the golden calves that were at Dan and 
Bethel. It is also related that he accomplished that refor- 
mation in a very odious manner, and very unworthy of a 
prince that made profession of the fear of God: for having 
assembled all his people, he told them that he would serve 
Baal much more than Ahab had done; he commanded that 
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all his prophets and priests should meet leather, and all the 
worshippers of that false god, to celebrate a solemn feast for 
him. He himself ^inted out the day of the feast, and 
caused a publication of it to be made. But when the assem- 
bly was come into the house of Baal, and all those poor 
people who trusted in his word, when they thought of no- 
thing but their devoticms, he put them all to death without 
letting any one escape. Suppose we that we ought to judge 
of a reformation by the persons that make it, what may not 
be said against this? Jehu made use of hypocrisy and 
treachery, he broke the public feith and his own in the most 
scandalous manner in the world, and the .most contrary to 
the sincerity of an honest man. Besides that, he yet remained 
in the superstitions of Jeroboam, and made the Israelites 
remain in them too. If we would believe the author of the 
Prejudices, the reformation that he made would be raUier the 
work of the devil, than that of the Spirit of God. Jeha 
would not have been extraordinarily chosen by God to refcHVi 
his church and purge it from idolatry. But this is not the 
sentiment of the Scripture; it does not without doubt approve 
of the treachery and hypocrisy of Jehu; it ccmdemns the 
golden calves that he kept up : but it does not omit the prais- 
ing of that reformation in that good which it had, and to say 
that it was well- pleasing to God. And it is true that Jehu 
was extraordinarily called to that, as it appears by the 
anointing that the Prophet Elisha gave him by one of his 
disciples. 

We find in that same Scripture, the histor)' of divers other 
reformations which were made in the Church of Judah, but 
we find also that they were almost wholly different among 
themselves. Some w^ent so far as the abolishing the usage of 
the high places and the groves, which were heathenish su- 
perstitions, and the incense that was offered to the serpent of 
Aaron, which was a kind of idolatry ; others yet retained all 
these things. Some even of those who made these reforma- 
tions committed actions very unpleasing to God, which the 
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Scripture reflects on. It says of Asa, (2 Chrcm. 16. 12.) 
who was one of those reformers, that being sick of the disease 
whereof he died, he sought not to God, but to the phy sicians^ 
It says of Jehoshaphat, (2 Chron. 20. 37.) who was another, 
that he aided a wicked king, and that he loved those whom 
God hated, (2 Chron. 19. 2.) because he joined himself 
with wicked Ahab. It says of Joash, (2 Chron. 24. 18—22.) 
who was yet another, that he fell in with the people into the 
exercise of idolatry and the use of. the groves, and that he 
croelly killed a prophet because he opposed those supersti- 
ticDB. If you judge of those reformations by their persons, 
according to the principle of the author of the Prejudices, 
you must say not only that those reformers ought not to be> 
heard, but that the Spirit of God was not there : for you see 
their dissensions, since some went further than the others, and 
that some condemned what the others retained; you see per- 
MOial actions which you cannot excuse, since the Scripture 
itself condemns them. But if you judge according to the 
Scripture, which is more worthy to be followed than the au- 
thor of the Prejudices, you will give to those reformations 
the praises which they merit in themselves, you wiU ap- 
pnnre of the more perfect ones, you will distinguish in the 
imperfect the good from the bad, without having respect to 
the persons ; and when at last you would judge of the persons, 
you would do it as justice and charity would ordain you 
to do. 

If the principle of the author of the Prejudices were rea- 
aonable in regard of the reformers of the Latin Church, it is 
certain that it would be so further in regard of the propagators 
of the Christian Religion and of its ordinary teachers. I would 
say, that if those of the Church of Rome had reason not to 
hear the reformers because they had differences among them- 
selves, because they spoke injurious words of one another in 
the heat of their disputes, because they can take notice of 
some vices in them, or a conduct tha^ may be suspected to 
liaye bad toe much worldly policy, it follows from thence, by 
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a far greater reason, that the heathens ought not to have 
heard the Christians as often as they should have seen the 
same things to have appeared among them. But when was 
it that they might not have seen them appear? The age of 
the apostles, which we may justly call the age of innocence, 
and of the peace of the Church, in comparison of others, was 
that exempted from divisions and vices? Those who have 
read the Epistles of St. Paul cannot be ignorant that there 
were some among the first prcachers of Christianity, who 
would yet have retained Moses with Jesus Christ, and the 
law with grace ; that there were others who opposed them- 
selves to St. Paul about divers points of his doctrine, and 
who laboured to blast the honour of his ministry; that there 
were some who in preaching the Gospel discovered them- 
selves to be too much transported with human passions; 
that there were even some who went so far as to deny the 
doctrine of the resurrection. St. Paul does not spare them, 
and the just complaints that he frequently makes of them, 
sufficiently note that they had not on their parts all the 
respect for him which they ought to have had. Notwith- 
standing, whatsoever complaints he made of them, howsoever 
vehement he was in his disputes, yet we do not see that he 
excommunicated them, nor that he delivered them over to 
Satan as he did the incestuous person of Corinth. He de- 
fends his apostleship, he calls them deceitful workers^ miniS' 
ters of Satan transformed into the ministers of righteous' 
nessy 2 Cor. 11. 13, 15.; but he fails not yet in the same 
chapter to give them the title of ministers of Jesus Christ* 
" Are they ministers of Jesus Christ? I speak as a fool, I am 
more," v. 23. Would the author of the Prejudices have 
thought it well done if the Heathens of that time had followed 
his maxim, and if without ever examining the Christian Re- 
ligion in itself, they should have presently prejudged, upon 
the divisions which they beheld, and upon the moderation 
that St. Paul yet kept towards those persons, whom else- 
where he treated roughly enough, that the Spirit of God did 
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n(^ accompany the Christians, and that their doctrine could 
not proceed from heaven ? 

Will they say that those infidels ought to hare carried 
theniselves after that manner in the time of Constantine, 
when the bishops that composed the Council of Nice ap- 
peared so Qager, and so divided among themselves, that they 
presented the emperor with books of accusations one against 
another, managing a bloody war while they saw themselves 
united together in the same assembly ?* Will they say Uiat 
the^ had reason to be prejudiced against Christianity, then 
when they saw the quarrels that rent tlie Church upon the 
solgect of the consubstantiality of the Son of God;t or then 
when they saw those which fell out about the word of //y- 
pdstasisj between the orthodox themselves j who accused one 
another to be heretics; or then when the East and West were 
divided about the concurrence of Meletius.and Paulinus for 
the bishopric of Antioch; or when the two great and illus- 
trious reformers of the Church in the time of the Arians, 
£uflebius of Verceil, and Lucifer of CagHari, were divided 
upon the subject of the Arian bishops, who returned to the 
orthodox faith; or when the Catholics and the Donatists mu- 
tjnaUy persecuted one another, and that in the very flames of 
those persecutions the Catholics did not cease to call the 
Donatists always their brethren, although they oftentimes 
called them also heretics, schismatics, Pharisees, <&c. and 
though they loaded them with injuries, and though the Dona- 
tists on their part treated the Catholics with all the indignities 
imaginable, even to the outrageously rejecting of the name 
of brethren, which they gave them. 

Those who are well versed in ecclesiastical history, will 
^ield that we might urge those examples a great deal fur- 
ther if we would but take the pains to do it, ' for there have 
been very few ages wherein Christians have not been divided 

* Socrat. Hist. Eccles. lib. 1. cap. 5, 
t Vide BaroD. 

vol/i. ' 2o 
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between themselves, and that frequently upcai grounds trivial 
enough, and wherein there may not have been found in theif 
conduct that very thing which the author of the Prejudicei 
believes to be incompatible with the Spirit of God, that is to 
say, the heats of dispute on the one side, and on the othef 
some * measures of that which he calls human policy. I shall 
not here mention the disorders which happened about th6 
business of Nestorius and his heresy, nor those which fol- 
lowed quickly after on the occasion of the Eutychians and 
Monothelitcs. I ishall omit the schism of the Greeks and 
Latins, and the re-unions which they made up sometime^ 
among themselves out of a human policy. ^ I shall say no* 
thing of the confusicms wherewith the Latin Church wa^ 
agitated in those times, which Baronius calls unhappy, aiid 
wherein he says the Popes made void the acts of one another. 
Infelicissimo tempora cum alter alterius res gestasintrusut 
quisqne P&ntifex aholeret.^ In effect, Formosus having 
accepted of the papacy against the oath that John VIII. had 
made him take in deposing him, that he wouM never think 
of being bishop, Stephen VII. his successor made him to be 
condemned in open council, and all the ordinatkms that he 
had made to be void ; and having at last caused his body to 
be taken out of his grave, he made the three fingers whfere- 
with they give their blessing to be cut off and thrown into the 
river Tiber: but John IX. successor to Stephen, assembled 
another council at Ravenna, wherein he not only made all 
that Stephen and his council had done against Formosus to 
be void, but he even made all his acts to be cMionically 
burned, re-establishing the memory of Formosus, sftid the 
ordinances that he had made. Some time after, Sergiusa 
great enemy of Formosus came to the papacy, ^md he an- 
nulled in his turn the acts of the Council of Ravenna, and 
made void all the ordinances of Formosus. Notwithstandaig 
the Church of Rome reckons all those men among her Popes, 

• Radourcissemens. f Baron* ad Ann. 90$, 
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acknowledges them all to have been lawful ones: an4 

lich is further remarkable, John IX. in the same act where- 

he makes void the Council of Stephen, and wherein he 

lenms it to the flames, does not fail to call Stephen his 

Ttdecessor of holy memory — PifB recordationis predcC" 

frem. Upon which Baronius * exhorts his readers to con- 

jr, that although the Popes have had predecessors very 

ly of blame, yet they have been wont notwithstanding 

haye a great deal of respect for them. So that, says he, 

lough Stephen had been a detestable Pope, who had in- 

id the see, and who during his papacy had committed all 

ts of execrable crimes, yet John nevertheles3 calls him hi3 

lecessor of holy memory; which may appear at least as 

;e as the moderation of Zuinglius and Calvin in respect 

fibf Luther. 

I might add to all these, another example drawn from the 
' jconduct of the Church of Rome, upon the occasion of her lattep 
iBchisms. Every one knows the divisions of the Fourteentli 
' Centuiyj which divided all the West about the concurrence 
of two anti-popes. Both parties were extremely animated, 
they looked upon one another as excommunicated, as anti- 
wrists, the enemies of God and his church ; they mutually 
anathematized one another; they took up arms one against 
anotlier, and made a bloody war. Urban VI. on his side, iii 
A bull that began, " The vine of the Lord of sabaoth, that is 
to say, the holy Church of Rome, has a great evil in her 
.Wpmb, and sends forth grievous sighs, &c."t treats his anti- 
^pope and his cardinals as children of iniquity and sons qf 
;perdition, vipers, wicked wretches animated with the spirit 
of the devil, schismatics, apostates, conspirators, blasphenj(?rs, 
&c. He deposed, and spoiled them of all their honours, 
dignities, prelacies, offices and benefits; he confiscated their 
goods, and declared their persons to be infamous and detest- 
able; he excOTamunicated all those who believed, whore* 

■'^ Baron, ad Ann. 904. t Raj-nald. ad Ann. 1378. 
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ceived them, their defenders and favourers, and even thoss 
wiio should give them ecclesiastical burial, if they did not 
pull them out of the grave again with tlieir own hands: lie 
forbud all faithful people of what quality soever, even kings 
themselves, queens, emperoj-B, to receive them into their 
lands, to give or to send them either bread, or wine, or meat, 
or wood, or money, or merchandise. 

He excommunicated particularly all those who should hold 
his competitor for Pope, or who should call him Pope, or 
who should receive any favours, indulgences, dignities, or 
prelacies from him. And as if at! this had not been enough, 
he ordained a holy crusade against those schisraalica anci 
those condemned persons,, to pursue and root them out, 
under the same privileges which are given to those who take 
up arms for tiie conquest of tlie holy land- 
He absolved also the subjects of those princes who should 
acknowledge his anti-pope, of their oath of allegiance, and 
he excommunicated those subjects themselves if tliey should 
yield any obedience to their sovereigns. On tlie other side, 
Clement VII. who kept his seat at Avignon, was not want- 
ing to proceed against Urban and his followers, and to treat 
him and his party with the same heat that Urban had shewed 
against him. See here differences which were methioks 
sufficiently heightened. Notwithstanding whatsoever ani- 
mosity there was there between those two parties, whatso- 
ever wars they made one against another, whatsoever ana- 
themas they mutually thundered out, the Church of Rome 
has not failed to own and canoriize for saints those peiscms 
who lived and died in those two contrary obediences, and who 
even died in the hottest quarrels of those two anti-popes- 
For she has canonized on the one side St. Catherine of Sien- 
na, who took part with Ui'ban, and who treated his com- 
pfiiitor as anti-christ, and a member of the devil, and bii 
cardinals as devils incarnate; and on the other side, she has 
panonized Peter of Luxemburg, who died the cardinal of 
Clement VII. and who had received that dignity from hit 
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hands, against the express prohibition of Urban VI. under 
pain of excommunication;* so that here are two saints on 
the one and f;he other side lawfully excommunicated. 

Mr. Daille, in his answer to the Monsieurs Adam and 
Cottiby, intending to retort this same objecticwi that the au- 
thor of the Prejudices gives us, has set before us the exam- 
ple of Saint Jerome, and Saint Cyril of Alexandria, who 
were cruelly and passionately carried out against St. John 
Chrysostom, so .for as to compare his fall to the fall of Babyr 
Ion, and to call him traitor j Judas ^ Jechonias ; he has also 
alleged the example of Stephen Bishop of Rome, who in the 
quarrel that he had with St. Cyprian, calls him a false Christy 
fl false apostle J and deceitful worker, f But the author of 
the Prejudices does not think that these examples are to the 
purpose. He says, " That the difference between Saint 
Chrysostom, and Saint Jerome, and Saint Cyril, respected 
only personal actions, in which none ever denied but that it 
might happen to the saints themselves to be surprised in 
respectof one another. "$ But this is only a shift; for if 
we may understand that it has happened to the saints to be 
violently carried out against another saint after the fiercest 
manner in the world, upon personal differences which have 
no other foundation than a surprise, I see not why we may 
not also understand, that it may happen to good men to be 
violently carried out against one another about the points of 
religion, which afford a more just pretence of animosity, 
when each thinks he has the truth of his side. Before I let 
go this example, I cannot forbear noting, by the by, that it 
is but very ill to the purpose that the author of the Prejudices 
censures M. Daille for having said that Theophilus of Alex- 
andria and Epiphanius had condemned, excommunicated, 
and deposed Chrysostom from his bishopric ; for it is evi- 

^ Raynald. in Urban. 6. 

t Repons. a Mess. Adam. & Cott. Part 2. Chap 14. 

J Prejug. Ch. 12, Pag. 311. 
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dent to those who are not ignorant iif history, that Theophi- 
Iu8 condemned and lieposed liim, and that Epiphanius beui| 
gone to Constantinople before that same condeoination, rer 
fused to hold coininunion wilh Clirysostom, which is f»fr 
cieely that nhieh M. Dailk would have said. But the Oj 
thor of the Prejudices does not answer me belter upon dl| 
quarrel of Saint Cyprian and Stephen ; " Their differents^" 
Bays he, " was only upon a point which had not Uieu be(|i 
decided by the Church."* This evasion is very pitifi^l 
The more trivial the occasion is about which one is via*? 
Jent, that passion is hotii tlie more blaniable, and the pr^jitt 
dice against the persons who are so caixied away with iti^ 
the better grounded. To misw'er after thatmEinner aggrfr 
rates the passion of Stephen, instead of excusing it. " SI91 
phen," adds he, " who had more reason at the bottom, wai 
carried out by the ardour of his zeal only to some threats of 
excommunication. Or if you will, to an excommunication 
which having had no ground would have produced no red 
division, and would not have hindered but that Saint Cy» 
prian should still have been iioiioured by the Church 
Rome, and Saint Stephenby that of Africa." It is notcer* 
tain that Stephen had more reason at the bottom than Saint 
Cyprian, on the contrary there were in their days a^ mai^ 
heretics at least, whose baptism ought to have been rejected, 
as there were whose baptism ought to have been admitted. 
And as for the rest, whether Stephen had in effect eicrxa- 
municated Saint Cyprian, or whether he had merely threat- 
ened it, what is that to our question ? If he contented 
himself with a mere threatening of it, he remained in con- 
munion with a man whom he called a false Christy a ftdit 
apostle, a deceitful worker, and with a man whcon <a 
his part he accused of stupidity, of pride, of obstinacy, p^ 
presumption, of folly, of blindness of mind, and of wicked- 
ness. He abode in communion with FirmiliaQus who had 

Pag. 319. 
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the Bome interests with Saint Cyprian, and who also accus^ 
Stephen of .inhumanity, of boldness, of insolence, of schism^ 
tad manifest folly; who compared him to Judas, and said of 
him that he took part with heretics. If he actually excom- 
municated them, it further notes the excess of his passion, 
whidh could not in effect have been judged to have been less 
than a passion and a violent heat, since according to the au- 
thor of the Prejudices himself, it would have had no ground^ 
and would not have hindered but that Saint Cyprian shoul4 
lave been always honoured by the Church of Rcone. 
' . Since the author of the Prejudices was in the way to refotfi 
Sie answer of M. Daille, it had possibly more conduced to 
llie public edification, if, instead of weakly insisting on thos9 
remote examples, he had applied himself to that wherein 
M. Daille adjoins, the fierce injuries wherewith the divineii( 
df the Roman Church may be every day seen to rend one 
l^otber, although they then remain and though they yet Uve 
in one and the same communion. They acknowledge od» 
iQiother for brethren, they assist at the same altars, they caS 
Upon the same saints, and yet nevertheless, as M. Daille 
ifelatesi, they write one against another after the most pas- 
sionate and violent manner in the world. One sort of them 
•ay of their adversaries, " That they were infected With he- 
resies, and were enemies of the apostolic see, and th&t their 
otnniKBiwas full of heresy and perfidiousness; that it was 
presumptuous, injurious to the state of the religious, and that 
it savoured of Calvinism ; and to speak plainly, that it was 
erroneous in the faith, that it openly stifled the word of God 
abd the authority of the fathers, that it was blasphemous 
against Jesus Christ and all the saints, plainly and evidently 
heretical, and contrary to the Council of Trent." The othersi 
say 00 the contrary, " That the propositions which they have , 
laid down were false, rash, presmnptuous, pernicious to all 
fidthful people; that they were erroneous and injurious to the 
bishops, tending to overthrow or disturb the hierarchy ; and 
tiiat some were even contrary to the word God and the au* 
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thority of the councils."' They add that a certain book of I 
Uieir adversaries was full of propositions " that were dan- 
l^rous, seditious, impious, schismatical, bias pheinouE, with 
some open]y heretical." See here what M. Daille has E«t 
down immediately after the examplee of St. Cyril, St. Je- 
rome, Stephen, and St. Cyprian, in which it had been well if 
the author of the Prejudices would have satisfied us, for he 
cannot be ignorant that we could urge this matte* a great 
deal further than M. Daille hae done, and that he who noiilii 
make up a collection of all the injurious tilings that these 
gentlemen , say of one another, would make a very strange 
vocabulary. But he has judged that he ought to pass over 
this article in silence, and that it was more fit for his purpose 
lo answer only upon Saint Cyril, Saint Jerome, Stephen, 
snd Saint Cyprian. 

Howsoever it be, it seems to be clear to mc, by what ^ j 
have said, a very ill prejudice in matters of religion,, ton 
thejudgment Uiat we ought to make of a doctrine to depen 
upon that that we may make of the persons, instead of ju( 
Hig it by' Uie doctrine itself, and by the word of God; i 
the author of the Prejudices may suffer us, if he pleases, U 
say to bim on the part of our first refonncrs, what S 
Augustin said on the part of the orthodox to Cresconius:, 
" Since you are not the judge of the inward motions of our 
heart, set yourselves only to know whether we fight for, or, 
against the truth. For if we teach the truth, if we reiute 
error, when our intentions should not be good, and if we fliould 
seek either for secular advantages or vain-glory, those who 
have a love for the truth will not avoid joining with us, since 
it would be the truth that would be always declared, after 
what manner soever it were so."* 

But besides these two remarks which I have made, I must 
further take notice in the third place, that the reasoning of 
t|ie autlior of the Prejudices is fomided upon another suppo- 

• Aug. coulr. Crescon. Lb. I. chap 7. 
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mtifOOf whiiji is not leas unjust, n(ft less rash, than those 
other two which I have examined. For it is founded upon 
this principle, That we ought to judge of persons merely hj 
that ill whidi appears in them; whereas in order to thei 
making, an equitable judgment, we ought at least to consider 
the good with the ill, and after having made an exact dis* 
cenment c{ the one and the other, to approve of that good 
that may be seen, and to blame th&t bad that may be found 
there. It was afler this manner that Zuinglius and Calvin 
passed their judgments on Luther, and that we judge him 
also ; we discover a great many excellent things in him, an 
heroical courage, a great love for the truth, an ardent !Keal 
for the glory of God, a great trust in his providence, extra- 
ordinary learning in a dark age, a profound respect of the 
holy Scripture, an inde&tigable spirit, and a great many 
other high qualities. We see that he was in his time one of 
the first who had their eyes opened to consider the errors 
and abuses that were then cuh*ent in the Latin Church, that 
he eaniestly applied himself to it, that his example excited 
diverB oAers to do the same, that he endured upon that ac* 
count very great persecutions, under all which his heart 
never fiadled, and that by his cares and learned labours he re- 
covered divers people out of the superstition wherein they 
were buried. Observing these things, we cannot but give 
him the just praise which we believe he merits ; and because 
we know that God is the Author of eveiy perfect gift, as 
Saint James says, (ck. 1. 17.) we attribute all the good 
thtft we see in Luther to his grace and his Holy Spirit, and 
all the happy successes of his preaching to the divine bene- 
diction, looking upon him as a servant of God, and an in- 
stnnnent whidi he made use of for the work of the Refor* 
matkm. But because there is no person in the world who 
has not his excesses and his feults, amidst that which Lu- 
ther had worthy of praise, we see also a great many things 
vrhkb we know not how to approve. We believe that he 
had not light enough about the matter of the eucharist ; we 
VOL. I. 2 P 
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find that he Wa& very ifiuch prepossessed about the real pre^ 
senee ; we acknovvledge that his style was too impetttoa» 
and too violent ; and we make no scruple to say, that be 
ihas not well enough distinguished his various opinions, «o 
fis to be able to support them without breaking the bond of 
communion with those who could not tolerate them, whkh 
makes him fall into a great piece of injustice in respect rf 
us. Thus far, melhinks, we may go without impUgmDg 
Christian charity : if any one among us have pushed hii 
judgment further, and would needs have penetrated into the 
heart of Luther, to impute his actions to the principles ef 
jealousy, of pride, and hatred, as the author of the Prejudices 
says that Hospinian has done, it is what we do not approve. 
For there is nothing in the world wherein we are more earily 
deceived than in the judgmaits which we pass upon the in^ 
temal principles of any one's actions. We may say. This 
action is good. This action is . not good ; but when one 
action may proceed from divers differing principles, we- 
ought to judfee with charity , or if there be no place for a 
judgment of charity, the surest way is not to judge at all^^ 
but to leave it to the judgment of God. 

If the author of the Prejudices had followed this rule, he 
had never attributed, as he has done, our carriage towards 
Luther and the Lutlierans, to a piece of human policy: he 
had said on the contrary, that it was the effect of a just dis- 
cemment,which we could not tell how to hinder ourselves from 
making without being culpable. We blame in Luther and 
in the Lutherans what we judge to be blamable, we commend 
that which we Judge to be commendable ; we bear with that 
which we believe to be tolerable without approving it ; and 
if there be any excess either in that praise, or blame, or to- 
leration, we are ready to amend it, when they shall make us 
to perceive it. Notwithstanding, we choose rather to incline 
towards the side of charity than towards that of rigour; and: 
we would be much rather in a state wherein, by the influence 
of the grace of Cod, all sharpness, animosity, iiarsh ex- 
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pressions, accusations, and complaints, might be for ever ba- 
nished, than that we should banish our praises and toleration. 
We will always preserve towards the Church of Rome, tlie - 
same charity and the same justice, as much as it shall be ' 
possible for us to do ; but in observing that equality, we are . 
grieved to see that we cannot but form very different opi- 
nions of her, and of those of the confession of Augsburg, and . 
which produce contrary effects in us.. These latter are in 
difference with us only about the point of the real presence, ; 
aiid about some questions of the schools which we cannot 
yet impute to their whole body ; and as for the rest, they 
reject with us the invocation of saints, religious worship of 
images, human satisfactions, indulgences, purgatory, wor- 
ship of relics, the public service in an unknown tongue, the 
merit of good works, transubstantiation, the sacrifice of the 
mass, the supremacy of the Pope, the opinion of the infalli- 
bility of the church, and the principle of blind obedience to 
the decisions of councils. They acknowledge the Scrip- . 
tures to be the only rule of faith ; they carefully practise the 
reading of them ; they own their sufficiency ; they believe 
their authority, independent of that of the church, in re- 
gard of men; they distinctly explain the doctrine of justifi- 
cation, and that of the use of the Law, and its distinction 
; fiom the Gospel ; they do not conceive amiss of the nature 
of faith, and that of good works ; and as for popular super- 
stitions, we can scarce see any reign among tiiem. Would 
te God the Church of Rome were in that condition, and that . 
v«e could purchase it at the price of our blood and our lives. 
But alas ! we are very far from seeing any likelihood of suc- 
cess to that wish. All those points that I have set down, are 
so many differences which we have with her; and in our judg- 
ments, there are so many errors and so many abuses in her, . 
and we are so far from any reasonable hope of their correc- 
tion, that we see on the contrary that they strengthen them- 
selves in them every day, and that they discover every day 
more and more signs of their aversion for, or contempt of, 
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a reformation. Who therefore can think it strange that 
upcHi the business of religion we place a great difference bft* 
tween those of the Rom^i Church, and those who are caHd' 
Lutherans ? The one appears to us as a body 
over with a great many boils, which all togetlier put a bH^ 
to the functions of life ; and the other, as a body that 
only one or two, which do not hinder its life or its actiooi 
In a word, we do not believe that those who have imbibed the 
tenets of the Roman Church, where we ditfer from them, 
and who practise them, are in the way of salvation, as well 
by reason of the quality of the greatest part of those tenets, 
as by reason uf their number. But as to the errors which 
remain yet among the Lutherans, we do not pass the same 
judgment, either as to their quality or their number. I say 
as to their quality; and the reason that we allege is very 
solid, whatsoever endeavours they have used to elude it: 
foraHhough the opinion of the Lutherans about the real pre- 
sence be erroneous, though we are so far from approving of 
it, that we oppose it as much as possibly we can, yet while 
they shall make a profession, as they do, to distinguish in 
the sacrament the substance of bread from that of the body 
of Jesus Christ, we cannot say that their error compels tbem 
actually to adore the mere creature of bread, for the samft 
body of Jesus Christ that is hypostatically united with &ib 
word : we can very well say that they deceive themselves in 
imaj^ining that the body of Jesus Christ is in a place wbem 
it is not, but we cannot tell them that they take aootber 
subject for the body of Jesus Christ, which really and in 
effect is not so. They do not therefore deceive therasehrei 
in regard of the object of their adoratiint, (br they do not £^e 
the one for the other ; I would say they do not take the sub- 
stance of bread for the body of Jesus Christ, but they ds- 
ceive themselves in regard of the place wherein they con- 
ceive the body of Jesus Christ to be, for they conceive it to 
be in the bread, and it is not there. - But this error about tba 
place, how gross soever it be, does not, tx>twith8taiKlii]£, to* 
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glude idolatry ; for, as I have said, they do not take one 
subject for another, the substance of bread for the body of 
Jesus Christ. But it is otherwise in the Church of Rome ; 
for if she deceives herself, she does it not only as to the 
place wherein she conceives the body of Jesus Christ, but 
also as to the subject that she takes for the body of Jesus 
Christ, since it is in effect but the .substance of bread. Therd 
ifl actually and really in the sacrament but one only sub-^ 
stance ; the Church of Rome does not distinguish it from 
the object of her adoration, on the contrary she believes it to 
be the body of Jesus Christ, and she adores it under that qua- 
lity : it is then manifest that she deceives herself in believing 
that she adores the body of Jesus Christ, when she adores 
that which is really the substance of bread. It is to no purpose 
therefore that the author of the Prejudices says, " That it is 
felse that the Catholics adore the sacrament in taking that 
word for an external vail:" that makes nothing to the 
questi<xi. Whether they adore or do not adore the acci* 
dents of bread, that is to say its figure, colour, roundness, is a 
thing by itself, whereof we do not now dispute; we speak 
now of the substance which the priest holds in his hands. 
But it is yet nothing to the purpose what he further adds, 
** That although the bread should remain there, as the Lu- 
therans hold, yet we could not accuse the Catholics of ador- 
kigit; their adoration terminates upon Jesus Christ alone, 
whom they believe to lie hid under those sensible species." 
This is an ordinary fallacy of their missionaries, fit only to 
j^eceive children. I distinguish : we cannot accuse those of 
the Church of Rome of believing that they adore the bread, 
(NT of being willing to adore it, or of having an intention to 
adore the bread ; I grant it, for they believe that it is no 
longer bread, they believe that the substance of bread is 
dianged into that of Jesus Christ; so that they can never 
be accused of believing that they adore, or that they are wil- 
ling to adore, or that they have an intention to adore, th^ 
In'OBd. They defend themselves in that whereof nobody ac^^ 
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cuscs llii'm. But if the bread remiiin in cffpcl no bread, I 
deny timt we cannol accuse Uiem of adoring that which i> J 
actually and in the trulh of the lliing breail, in believing th^fl 
H is the body of Jesus Christ ; and a man must be of a vet^V 
bad faith not t« sec it. Fur if I lihould imagine, for exan^lfll ■ 
Uiat a tree, that a rock, that a flower, was a God bid untek*! 
Hie form of a Iree, a rock, a flower, and if I should adore it! fi 
under that qiialily of a God which my imagination gave it, it 
would be past all doubt that I should adore a tree, a rocki ft 
flower, in believing myself to adore God, 

But besides tlial, we are, in regard of the Lutherane, on 
very'different terms from tliose wherein the Church of Rome 
would have us that we should be with her: for in respect «t i 
the Lutherans, the busincsB is only about a mere toleratinM 
which we give to those among them who desire il, wilhKJ 
spirit of charity, waiting till it shall please God to dissipalH 
Ihcir error: but the Church of Rome, that calls itself inbn 
lihle, would have ua not only to have a mere toleration fi^ 
her, but that we should make a profession of believing all that 
she believes; for when she separated herself from us, she 
analhematijied all those who did not believe all that she bad 
decided in her Council of Trent. The matters therefore are 
not equal between the Roman and the Lutheran commuDioo 
in respect of us. To put them into an equality, it is nece*- 
aary that the Roman Church should openly put herself into 
the state wherein the Lutherans are; that she renounce the 
invocaticai of saints, religious worship of images, human Gatis' 
factions, indulgences, purgatory, the worshipping of relics, 
the public service in an unknown tongue, the merit of good. 
works, IransubstanliatioD, adoration of the sacrament, the. 
^criflce of the mass, the papal supremacy, the pretension (J 
infallibility, the blind obedience that she would have Ofl giw' 
to her decisions. It is necessary that she should acknowledgs 
the Scriptures to be the only rule of faith aiKl manners, that,, 
^e should carefully recommend the reading of them to the 
people, that she should confess their sufficiency without tfaft 
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help of tradition, that she should believe the authority of thai 
Scripture, independent (even in respect of us) on that o(ih6 
Church, that she should distinctly lay down the doctrine of 
^Ittstifidition, and that of the distinction of the Law and the 
Gospel, thieit she should form a just idea of faith and. of good 
works, and that she should take care to abolish all the popular 
superstitions which we behold among them. When she shall 
have done all that, \^ith some other .things which the Lu- 
therans have done also, although she do retain the point of 
the real presence after the same manner that they do, we 
shall not fail to offer her the same toleration which we yield 
to the Lutherans, and the same conditions which we give to 
tiiem; which is, that we should not engage ourselves to 
believe that presence, that we should always protest against 
it as an error, and that they shall do nothing to force us, to 
embrace it. When the Church of Rome shall be in that 
condition which I have set down, if we do not make her 
these offers, if we do not even make them with all the ardour . 
ipiaginable, we will be very well contented, in that case, 
that they should accuse us of human policy, and tliat they 
Ahould tell us that we are a sort of men without any con- 
aei^ice, justice, and charity. But till then, we will take God 
tpd men to witness, that there is not the least equity in those 
invectives; and that it is to oppress our innocency, to ascribe 
that, as the author of the Prejudices has done, to an interested 
policy, or a capricious humour, which is but too well founded 
i;(pon the things themselves. 
, See here what I had to say upon the Twelfth Chapter of . 
the author of liie Prejudices. It may now be judged of what . 
fgrce his accusations are. We should after that pass on to 
his Thirteenth Chapter. But as that chapter is but a send- 
iQg us to a book of Monsieur Amaud's, entitled. The Over* . 
throw of the Morals of Jesus Christ by the CalvinistSy t 
sJ^all also content myself with referring my readers to the ^ 
answer which I hope to make him. It shall sufiice for the 
present to say, that the doctrine of the saints' perseverance, 
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as ttie Synod of Dort has laid it down, is a doctrine of die 
Scripture, and that all the pretended consequences which 
Monsieur Amaud would draw from it, are of the same nature 
of those which profane persons draw from all the doctrines of 
teligicxi, when they would abuse them to their ruin. 



CHAP. VIII. 

tHAT OUR FATHERS, IK THEIR DESI6X OF REFORM- 
ING THEMSELVES, WERE BOUND TO TAKE THE HOLT 
SCRIPTURE ALONE FOR THE RULE OF THEIR FAITH. 

IT is now necessary to examine by what principle, or upon 
what rule, our &thers proceeded in their reformation. Bit 
before we go any farther, we shall do well to weigh what ths 
author of the Prejudices says, who has made an express 
chapter upon this matter'.* The argument of that chapter is 
framed in these words : " That the way which the Calvinists 
propose to instruct men in the truth, is ridiculous and im- 
possible." After having entered upon his subject, " As the 
matter is," saith he, " about the promise which they make of 
discovering divers truths of the faith to the Catholics, which 
are in their judgments obscured and quite altered in the 
Church of Rome, there will be nothing more just, or more 
natural, than in the first place to inquire into the way which 
they would take to perform it, to the end that we may juclg« 
by the very nature of that way what we may justly expect. 
For if it be found that they would engage us in an infinite 
way, and which could not come to an issue, there couldnot 
be a more lawful excuse to hinder us from hearkening to 

« • Chap. 14. 
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lem, nor a more evident ccmviction <^ llie raahneflB of their 
Bterprise." Behold here, methinks, two dedaraticMos of 
iM author sufBciently express, concerning the means which 
re propose to instmct men in the truth ; the one, That it is 
ridiculous and impossible way, and the other, Ttmt it is «i 
ifinite way, &c. and which can come to no issue: io^ we 
wy easily perceive that that periphrasis of expression, " If it 
e found that they would engage us in an infinite way, &e.^^ 
lade use of in the beginning of a disputation, means, that it 
rill be so found in effect; and that it is as much as if it had 
een positively said, they would engage us in an infinite 
ray, and which has no end; there being no other difference 
^ween those two expressions, unless that this lajtter is the 
lote plain, and that the other has more of the air (tf the phi- 
)S4^hical method of those gentlemen. After that {»reamUe, 
le author goes on: " It is true," says he, "that if we witt 
eour them speak upon this subject without any more deep 
lurching into that which they say, we shall have reason 
nough to be satisfied. For they boldly promise to lead us 
3 ttie faith, by a short, an easy, and a dear way, without 
enfusion, without danger of wandering aside; and this way, 
ay they, is the examination of the articles of the faith by 
be Scripture, which is the only rule that God has given us 
Jr the deciding of the differences of religion, and assuring us 
f what we ou^t to believe, all others being subject to error.'' 
This is the explication of the way which we propose, whidi 
B to take the holy Scripture fw the (Mily rule of our faith, 
le adds, " But because in a matter of this importance we 
hould take the greatest care to avoid dazzling our sight with 
vcMds that would have more of show than solidity, it will be 
;eod to inform ourselves more exactly whether this way is so 
lasy as they represent it, whether there do not occur some 
ibstacles that hinder our passing further, and whether it be 
K>t of so excessive a length, that we ought not rationally to 
K)pe to come to the end of it, whatsoever diligence we use; 
fvhether it be fitted to all the worid, and whether there be 
VOL.1, 2q 
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not any pcrsoo who may not, going on failhliiUy in it, airWc 
to tlie end whither it leads." Behold here anotiier conclusion 
againet our way. inwrappeU under a so; to n it, " that it ii 
of a length so excessive, as we ought not rationally to hope 
ever to get to the end, whatsoever diligence we use, and that, 
at Ic-asI, it is not fitted to all the world." In what Tollows, 
he fills his chapter witli the objections and difficulties tlal 
tend to turn away men from the Scripture, and to make than 
conceive that in effect it is "that infinite way which has no 
issue at all," of which he had spoke, " and that way of w 
excessive a length that we could never come to the end of, 
ivhalsoevor diligence we should use." But the meaning of 
that is, that according to him, the way to be assured of the 
articles of the faith by the Scripture, is absolutely unpro- 
fitable to all men, of what order soever they be, and for wiiat 
truth soever it bo. For an infinite way which has no issue, 
and the length of which is so excessive that we tould never 
witli all the diligence we should use come to the end of it, ii 
equally unprofitable to all, as well to the learned as the 
ignorant. And moreover, the greatest part of the difficullies 
tliat render it infinite, according to him, being not to be found 
in some olfscure passages, but in the Scripture in general, it 
follows liiat we can never be assured by that means of any 
tnith. So that behold here, according to the author of the 
Prejudices, the Scripture absolutely unprofitable, andthalfoc 
all sorts of men, and all sorts of trutlis. In one word, as Uie 
title of his cliapter bears, it is "a ridiculous way, aod im- 
possible to instruct men in the truth." 

Whatsoever prejudice Uiere has been in the Church of 
Rome against the Reformation, 1 cannot believe that it would 
not be shaken at so scandalous and unchristian a proposition. 
For to treat the holy Scripture, which is the oracle of Chris- 
tians, and the word of God, as a.ridiculous way, and to reject 
it as absolutely unprofilalde, and improper to instruct men 
ui the truth, without distinction, without limitation, as much 
for one sort as for another, as much for one truth as for ano- 
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fher, is methinks a new Gospel, which we hare not yet heard 
epoken of; for there was never any thing spoke so high tiH 
ttiis, or to say better, none were eyer yet carried out to such 
excesses. We have read in Pamelius and some others, with 
indignation and horror, " That the Scripture is a nose of wax, 
which may be turned which way we please, and that it is far 
more easy to wrest it to profane and impious things, than it 
is to make use of half the verses of Virgil to compose epitha- 
lamiums."* We have seen in Pighius and elsewhere, that 
the Scripture is ^ a dumb rule, a dumb witness, a dead and 
lifeless thing, a sword that cuts with both edges,^^t and such 
other expressions, injurious to the Scripture; but nobody, 
that I know of, ever went so far yet as to make it " a ridi- 
culous way for the instructing of men in the truth.'' 

There are enough in the world who know that these gen- 
tlemen, of whose number is the author of the Prejudices, writ9 
nothing but for one and the same interest, and with the same 
spirit. I may therefore, methinks, with very good reason, 
make use, for this occasion, of what the authcnr of the trans- 
lation of the New Testament of Mons has wrote in his preface, 
to oppose it to the author of the Prejudices, to shew him that 
the spirit that animates them is an unequal spirit, that blows 
both cold and hot. For behold what that preface carries in 
it; ^^ We hope that not only the souls of the nu)re learned, 
iMit even of the simpler sort, may find here" (that is to say, 
in the translation) '^ that which shall be necessary for their 
instruction, provided that they read it with an entire simpli- 
city of heart, and address themselves humbly to the Son of 
God, in saying to him, with Peter, Lord, to whom should we 
go? It is thou who hast the words of eternal life, and it is 
thou alone who canst make Us leam. They must go to him, 
as those in the Gospel, of whom it is said that they came to 

* PameL ex Quintino annot 237. in prescript TertuL 
t Pighius contr. 3. Francbisi. Cordub. de Eccles. cap 82. Charm 
verit. 3. ^ap. 8. art S. 
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hear him, and to be healed of Iheir (ii§ea£es." And alittlt 
loner, " The holy Scripture is like to a great river, sailh Si. 
Gregoij-, which has always slid along, and which will do m 
uiilo the end of the world. The great arid the small, liie 
migb^ and the feeble, may find there that living watfr wbidi 
rises up even unto heaven; it oflera itself to all, and is fitted 
lo all; it has a simplicity that descends even to the souls of 
the most simple, and a height that exercises and elevates the 
most exalted ; all may draw there indifTerently : but it will be 
tu from being able to be drawn di^' by tilling ub ; we may 
always lose ourselves in tiie bottomless depths of leamiog and 
wisdom, that we may adore without being able to compre- 
hend. But that which ought to comfort ue in that obecuritj', 
is, that according to St. Augustine the holy Scripture sets 
before us, in au easy and intelligible manner, all that nhlch 
is necessary to ua for tiie conduct of our lives, which «te ex- 
plains and makes clear herself, in telling ua clearly in eome 
places that which she said ob6curel\ in others." 

This laugu!^ is very different from that which they hold 
in the book of the Prejudices ; the one says, that we shall find 
in the Scripture all that which is neceseaty for our instruction; 
ud the other assures us, that the way of Uie Scripture ii 
tidiculouB, and impossible to instruct men in the truth. The 
(Jne declares titat the Stn'ipture proposes to us ^^r an easy 
and intelligible maimer all that is necessuy for the conduit 
of <Hir lives, which it ^phins and makes clear herself; and 
the other says, that it is a way c^ so excesfiive & length th^ 
^e ought not ntiooally to hope evel- to come to Iha end, 
whatsoever diligence we shduld use. The one makes it a 
iheans of insttnctioii, proper not only for enlightened souls, 
' Imt even for the simpler sent, for great and email, for Btroog 
«Udweak; and the other, in making it an infinite nay which 
has no issue, makes it improper not only for the simple, but 
even for the most learned. The one extends its use unto all 
that is necessary for instruction and the conduct of life, and 
the other, in heaping up of general difficidties, luakes it un- 
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profitable to instruct us in the least truths. What judg- 
ment cjan we make of this diversity, unless this, that the 
language of these gentlemen changes according to the difTer- 
cnce of times and interests, as one has said of them else- 
where? When the case is about gaining credit to their trans- 
,Jlation of the New Testament, they speak as advantageously 
of the Scripture as it is possible for them to speak; and when 
the business is to oppose a reformation made according to the 
rule of the Scripture, but which notwithstanding has not the 
happiness of their agreement, you see what they say of that 
came Scripture. The Scripture shall then, to speak pro- 
perly, be only to be commended by the interest of their 
translation; and as long as that interest shall remain, shall be 
^* the collection of the divine teachings of our Lord, the testa- 
imsfA that assures us of the inheritance of our father, the 
mouth of Jesus Christ, who although he is in heaven speaks 
continually upon earth; not only the nourishment of sound 
fiouls and those who are established in grace, as the body of 
the Son of God, but even the consolation of sinners, the light 
of the blind, the remedy of the sick, and the life of the dead.''f 
£or these are the titles that the pre&ce gives it; but whenever 
that interest shall cease, those praises shall do so too, and it 
-fihali be nothing but '^ a ridiculous way, and impossible for 
the instructing of men in the truth." I would therefore 
very fain know of these gentlemen, whether it were only 
up(m the sight of their translation, that St. Cyprian, St. Au- 
^stine, and St. Gregory, wrote that which the preface 
relates, or whether those fathers did not consider the Scrip- 
ture in itself. For if it be the first, they forgot to tell us that 
they only spake out of a prophetic spirit of that translation ; 
and if it be the second, why have they entertained us with 
that admirable proportion of the Scripture to great and small, 
to the strong and weak, and that easy and intelligible man- 
ner wherewith it proposes to us all that is necessaiy for the 

• The same Preface oi the N. T. of Mons. 
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roTHiuct of our life, since tlinl, wittiout the translation i 
Mone, it is an infinite way, which has no pikJ, a ridiculous 
way, and impossible to inelnict men in the (ruth ? 

What can the author of the rrejmiices say to defend hiia- , 
wlf from this maniftrM contraiUrtiMi which he discover Wi 
Iwcon him and his colleague ? Will he say Ihal the ScriiWl 
tiirc is in truth a good means for the instroction of men, hdt 
that it is so only with the interpretalions of the fethfrsf 
But the author of that preface speaks for Scripture alone, 
separalod from the interpretation of the fathers, such as it* 
translation is ; for he excuses himself in th?t he had not 
rnnde a collection of notes and cxpIanationi= drawn out of the 
writings of (he holy fethers, and he does not feil to say that 
in his translation, as plain as it is, not only the souls of the 
more learned, but of the more simple also and tmleamed, 
may find that which will be necessary for their instruction. 
Will he say that he does not mean to exclude the learned 
from the use of the Scripture, but onJy the more simple, for 
the instruction of which former, he does not deny but that 
it would be a most proper means. But besides that his bro- 
ther speaks formally of the instruction of the more simple, 
why has the author of the Prejudices made it a ridiculous anJ 
impossible way, an infinite way which has no issue, a way 
which is of so excessive a length that one can never ration- 
ally hope to come to the end of it, whatsoever diligence 
one should make ? Will he say that the Scripture ought to 
be joined with tradition, and that without tradition, it can- 
not give a perfect instruction ? But the preface says ex- 
pressly lliat they will find in that translation all that will be 
necessary for instruction. Will he say that in order to the 
Scripture's instructing one, the sense of the Church ought 
to be added to it ? But the preface says, that according to 
Saint Augustine the Scripture lays down all that is necef- 
sary for the conduct of our livffl after a most easy and intel- 
ligible manner, and that she explains and makes clear hei- 
" self. Will he say that in oider to the Scripture's being-OP- 
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pable to instruct us, we ought at least to read it with de- 
pendence upon the Church, and to take it from her hand? 
But wherefore then would these gentlemen have the people 
to read their translation, since they are only private doctors^ 
and not the Church ? Wherefore, when the prelates raised to 
the highest dignities have forbid the reading of it by their or- 
dinances, have we seen printed writings maintain, on the con- 
trary, that there was in those ordinances " a threatening of the 
will and commandment of God, who would that we should 
hear his Son, and not that we should suppress his Gospel; a 
contradiction to the holy Scripture, which was set down in 
writing for no other end but to be heard and practised by all 
nations of the world; a contradiction of all the councils 
which have always taken the Scripture for the judge of the 
belief of the Church, and of all the difficulties and questions 
that can arise in the doctrine of faith or manners ; a contra- 
diction of all the holy fathers, who advised the faithful above 
all things continually to read the word of God."* Why has 
one introduced two lay-men parishioners. Saint Hilary 
Montanus, saying one to another, " The bishops cannot take 
away from us the Gospel that Jesus Christ has given us, that 
God spoke to all his people, when he said. To-day if you will v 
hear my voice, harden not your hearts- A bishop cannot take 
away our eyes from us, to liinder us from seeing and consi- 
dering our way: we should see Jesus Christ our Saviour,, 
our Pastor and our grefat Bishop, who goes before us in his 
Gospel. But if a bishop would turn us away from, if an 
apostle, if an angel from heaven, would stop up this way, 
and would go about to lead and guide us in another, we ought 
not to believe him.'^t Why has he made us see those pa- 
rishioners holding, " That there is nothing more contrary ta 
the Gospel than a prohibition to read and have it ; that bread 

• Dialog, of the two Pariah/of St. Hilary Montanus. Dial 1. 
pag. 23. 

t Dial. 1, pag. 2. 
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Intakoifaa A^of Jnatracliag UHMMlmi Ifftlie^ , 
jf Ci]i,iMlhliiWi«t tfft infVT-*-T^ " r*^ iBd dnttfaeBi^ ' 
SoifttlviKn gtfea la Ok wbok dhudi, and notanljrlft 

Ihm-t ThM tfaif n," «y tbev, " wlot tfoe 4enl «tMd4 
p«u^ up if be wen viaiU^, aud UansfiRimd into an w^d 
Q(\idUL,n^Mi the rii^eof apccacberu) tbecbairof Inidi; 
ttd wbal dae would be peraaade the faitlifol lo, but that Iha 
CntUul oaght to take reiy great he«d oot to read the hdfy 
Sciipam, and not to medttate iay and nigfat opon the warfl 
oTlifi^ thattlieSpuiloTGod baa dictated lothe- pmpbets, and 
whkfa God the Father has eiv«fl to fais Sen for the imtracK ■ 
tkin at' bU dnirdi, and to draw it from the cotruptioa of the 
world, to render it holv and without iipol to his Father, who 
l^v« il to liim. Jems Ctirid waa tlie Word of God, and 
lived br tliul » ufd ; and to make bis diurtrb lire, be gave it ' 
hia word in an intelli^ble tmgne, oat of hie own mottth, airf « 
b>' bis ditciples : ' SeanJi,' eays he. anA examine canrfiillT, *l 
'the Scriptures, for they are they whkb teaii^' of Bae.'" 
J<^nd.39. 

Thus it is that tbey speak of it scmetfanes ; Jeaus CbrisI 
gare bis Scripture to the taitbAi], with a cmunandnient to 
read it, to examine it carefVdIy, md to bear it. It vras fba 
judge of tlie belief of the Church, and the difficultiet and 
questions that arose in the doetriBe of faith and maimen. 
The pariebioDeia made ose of it agaiost their btehopa, they 
encountered even their ordinuices by pasaages out of Qttt 
Scripture, they maintained that (be use cT it bHoq^ t« 
all Christians by a natural right, and that to go about to 
deprive them of it, was to do an actioD of the devil. Bat 

• Dial. I. pag. 3. t pag. S5. 

J Dial. 2. paj. 9. 5 pag- "T- 
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now-a-days they speak no more after that manner, for they 
tell us on the ccaitrary that it is a ridiculous and impossible 
way to instruct men in the truth, an infinite way which has 
no issue, and which is of so excessive a length, that whatso- 
ever*cliligence we should use, we can never arrive to the end; 
and they labour to heap difficulties upon difiiculties, to drive 
them back, and to make a labyrinth Ml of circles and con- 
fused ways, that so out of a fear of those confusions, the 
world should take heed of entering into it. 

For my own part, I freely acknowledge that I can compre- 
hend nothing in all that. For if, before one can assure one's 
self of one only passage of Scripture, whatsoever it be, we 
must needs go through a thousand tedious ways, and overcome 
a lliousand obstaclies that arise from the question about the 
canonical books, about the conformity of the translations with 
the originals, about the different manner of reading the pas- 
sages, and about the difference of interpretations, as the au- 
thor of the Prejudices would have it, according to his ordi- 
nary exaggeration, to what purpose is it to give the public a 
translation, which, afler the manner that it was given and 
received, cannot but be subject to the greatest part of those 
.difficulties; and yet notwithstanding, they put it into all 
men's hands, as well the ignorant as the learned, as well of the 
'Simple as the more enlightened, as well to women as to men. 
The Church of Rome has not declared it authentic, two bi- 
' shops and a doctor have approved it, but two archbishops 
and a cardinal have forbidden it ; and yet one has not failed, 
notwithstanding those prohibitions, to maintain that all the 
world ought to read them, and that that forbidding them is 
" a violence, a novelty, an unexampled enterprise, a bold 
attempt upon the liberty that God has given to the Church, 
^nsomed at the price of the blood of his own Son, that it is 
sm usurpation, and the introducing of a tyrannical authority 
that was never exercised in the Church until this day ; and 
that every one is bound not only not to obey that ordinance, 
but even to have an honror for it, and to resist it as much as 
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he can.''* What will then become of those difficulties, anJ 
those tmt;oyn}uerabIe confusions, which hinder them, aceord- 
ihg to the author of the Prejudices, so that they cannot a«- 
snre themselves of one single passage (^ the Scrip'nrc, 
through the uncertainly wherein a man is of the unfiiithful- 
tic5s of the trahslatiolls ; through the ignorance wherein we 
are of the dilToTent manner of reading those passages; and 
through the necessity of consulting interpreters ? Is it be- 
cause they would expressly engage the people " in an in- 
finite way and which can come to no issue, and in a ridiculous 
way, and which is impossible for the instructing of any in 
the truth?" oris it rather because they did not propose to 
themselTcs in tliat translation to instruct men in the truths 
of the faith, but only to satisfy their curiosity, and to make 
them read good French ? The author of the Prejudices may 
acknowledge therefore, if he pleases, thai the heal of dispu- 
tation has carried him beyond the bounds of right and M- 
son, and the respect which he otight to have for the word of 
Godj and that in endeavouring to have troubled us, he has 
done it for himself and his friends ; for if that which hehW 
proposed were tnie, they \Vould give us a ground to accnw 
those who have published the translation of Moiis, ofrwh- 
ness and imprudence. And it will be nothing to (he pitf- 
pose to say that tliey published it for those persons who wert 
already instructed in the truths which the Church beliens, 
that therein they might receive a cotifirmatiim ahd Increaserf 
the faith, by the conformity which they should find the doc- 
trines of the Churcli have with it, and that it was netessaiy 
ibr that that they should go through all the difficulties whiii 
the author of the Prejudices has marked, since the sole cffli- 
formity of it with the doctrines of the Church, would be suf- 
ficient to assure them that it was truly ^e word of God. t 
say that answer will not satisfy ; ibr besides tteit it is aa in- 
jury to the word of God to make the efficacy that ft hw in 

• Di«ll.pag.3ff. 
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our souls to depend upon the conformity which it has witli 
the doctrine of the Church, whereas on the contrary tlie efr 
fipacy qf the doctrine of the Church ought to depend on its 
cpnformity with the word of God ; besides that, the author of 
the preface says expressly, " That the souls of the simple^ 
sort may find that in his translation which is necessary for 
their instruction.'' He says not those who shall be aheady 
instructed in that which the Church teaches, but he says, 
the simpler sort ; he does not say that they would be con- 
firmed in the instruction which they had already, but that 
they would find that which should be necessary for their in- 
struction. And elsewhere he says, " That the word of 
God,'^ that is to say in his translation, for it is about the 
subject of that translation that he speaks, ^^ is the light of the 
blind, and the life of tlie dead ;" which signifies that it gives 
by itself the first impressions of the spiritual life. So that it 
was not in the view pf the knowledge that tlie simple might 
have of the doctrine of the Roman Church, that he published 
that translation, if we believe the parishioners of Saint Hi- 

- lary Montanus ; but on the contrary, in the view of that ig- 
norance under which they were held. For see how they 
speak : " Our Lord said, ' I have conipa^sipn on the mul- 
titude, for they have nothing to eat;' and you see the com- 
plaint that the prophet made, ' The children ask for breads 
and there is none to give unto them.' It were a small mat- 
ter if they would content themselves with the not giving 
them the bread of the Gospel ; they will not suffer them to 
take it, and if they take it, they snatch it out of their hands ; 
they do not instruct them, and they would hinder them so 
that they should npt ijistrupt themselves out of the word of 

• God, and that that prophecy should not be accomplished, 
Erun$ omnes docil^ile^ P^o—att,d ih^y shall b^ all t^.ifgh^ 
of God.^^ John 6. 45. 

I thouglit myself bound to make these preliminary rcflec-: 
tiqns, to sliew the injustice and inequality of these men that 
>V€i have to do with. Nihil esty says Cicero, qtwd min^Si 
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ferenium sit, quam rnthnem vita; ab altera reposcere eum 
qui non posset su<E reddere. Notwilhstandiiig, after hav- 
ing a little cooled thai impf^tuous motion of (.lie author of 
the Prejudices, I shall not fall to justify our fathers tooching 
the principle npon which they made their reformation. 

I say then in the first place, that they could not, in that 
state wherein things were, take Uie Church in their days for 
the rule of their faith, without renouncing common sense. 
The C'hurch in their days, or lo speak better, that which they 
would call the Church, was made up of three sorts of per- 
sons ; the Coru-l of Rome, the prelates and the other clergy, 
and the people. The Court of Rome was the source of all 
Bvif, it was thnt which had spread abroad all the errors am! 
Buperslitions in the Latin Church, or that had at least fo- 
mented and maintained them when they took their rise else- 
where. Her usurpations, and the disorder of her govern- 
ment, was one of the complaints of our lathers. They com- 
plained of her principles, her maxims, and some decisioiiB 
of the faith which she had caused to pass in conncils tlmt 
were servilely subjected to her will and her interests. Slio 
was therefore a resolute parly in this affair, evidently in- 
terested, and by consequence incapable of judging. It is 
true that she called herself the mother and the nustresBofall 
churches, and that one of her pretensions was infallibility in 
the feith. But that very thing was one of the errors of 
which our fathers required a correction, whatever probabi- 
lity she had of ascribing it to herself, Adrian the Sixth ac- 
knowledged a great part of the disorders of that court, in his 
instructions to his nuncio whom he sent to the Diet of Nu- 
remberg, as we have already seen, and the general Toira of 
the whole Church, which demanded a long time ago a refor- 
mation in capile St membris, make it known enough to leave 
us out of all doubt. Moreover, the Court of Rome did so 

. loudly and vehemently declare herself againt a reformation, 
that it could not be any further hoped for ; and why sIiouH 
our fathers have taken her for the rule of faJUi, siiKe not only 
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Ihe Galilean Church, who lived in communion with her, 
maintained that she was not, but even the experience of 
many years had very evidently shewed that she 'could not 
be. Does not TertuUian, turned Montanist, testify that 
Eleutherius, Bishop of Rome, had received the prophecies 
of Montanus, of Priscilla, and Maximilla, and that he had 
already wrote letters of communion to the churches of Asia 
and Phrygia which were Montanists, and that those letter* 
should have their effect, although Praxeas had not made 
them to be recalled, in relating false things concerning those 
churches and their prophets?* And has not the Sixth Ge- 
neral Council condemned Pope Honorius as a Monothelite 
heretic, with Sergius Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
some others ? I know that some have said that t^t coun- 
cil was deceived in the business of Honorius; but with- 
out entering upon that question, in which it is certain that 
they deceived themselves, (as not long since P. Louis Tho- 
massin, Priest of the Oratory, in his dissertation about that 
Sixth Council, has acknowledged,) it is enough that that 
council condemned Honorius for a heretic, and that it pro- 
scribed his name and his memory. For that condemnation, 
after what manner soever it happened, is an authentic decla- 
ration that a general council has held that Popes may err, 
and by consequence that they are not the rule of faith. . And 
it is nothing to the purpose to say, as P. Thomassin has 
done, that Honorius erred only in the quality of a private 
man and not as Pope, or to speak more properly, that he 
did not err, but only that he had a mind to make use of a 
dispensation for the procuring the peace of the Church,which 
was divided about the question whether tliere were two wills 
and two operations in Jesus Christ, or whether there was 
but one, and that he desired that they would be silent about 
that point. Which side soever they choose, it will always 
follow from that example of Honorius, that the Bishops of 

• T^rtull. advers. Prax. Cap. 1. 
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Rome are not the rule of faith. For to make a rule of faith, 
it is not enough to be exempt from error, either in quality 
of Popes, or even in tlie quality of private men, it is further 
necessary that they should be always in a state of not foment- 
mg or entertaining heresy, but of opposing it on the amr 
trary, of condemning it when it has made any progress, and 
of maintaining the true faith. But this is that which they 
cannot say of Honorius, in respect of the heresy of the 
Monothelites. That heresy had over-ran all the East, the 
Patriarchates of the East were infected with it, the Emperor 
Heraclius had established it by a public edict, a council it- 
self held at Constantinople had confirmed it. Whether 
therefore they say that Honorius embiaced heresy in quality 
of a private man, or whether they say that by a false dis- 
pensation he would only have imposed silence on the orlho* 
dox, which way soever they take, it is maqifest that he was 
not in a state under the quality of Pope tQ put a stop to the 
course of heresy, nor to succour the true faith. For what 
likelihood is tliere, that as Pope he should li^ve condemned 
himself as a private man; or that in quality of Pope, or a$ 
they speak, ex caihedroy he should have published the 
truth that ought to be licld, while his own private opinioii 
was that he should hold his peace about it and suppress it.' 
It is thereibre a mockery to make a rule of failh of such ^ 
Pope, who tiirough his own private heresy, qr his imprudent 
dispensation, couH not hinder Monothelism from triunipliii}^. 
And it cannot be a less one, if they should pretend that tiie 
('hurch of Rome should be the true rule of faith, while such 
Popes are her head, since she can do nothing- without thciii, 
and since they might render her incapable to defend the 
truth. 

I poFs over in silence a multitude of other things, which 
sen>ihly shew us the ialseness of that pretence of Rome; 
feuch are the lapses of Marcellinus and Liberius, the coi;- 
tradictory decisions of divers Popes, their inconstancy, their 
c:jpriciou:j huniourS; their inlcrcj^tcd judgments, euid I know 
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not how many other characters incompatible with a true rule 
of faith. It is sufficient to know that that pretence has never 
been publicly received in France, and that our kings and our 
parliaments have always most vehemently opposed it. 

As to th6 prelates and the other ecclesiastics, after the sad 
descriptions that \Ve have given of their state in the days of 
cur fathers^ and many ages before them, there is no likelihood 
that they can yet further, with the least shadow of reason^ 
propose them as a just rule of faith, which way soever they 
are considered, whether in general or in particular, whether 
aepaitited Or assembled together. Their ignorance, their 
negligence in spiritual things, their sinking into vices, th^ir 
excessive love of the wortd, and in a word all that which we 
have seen in them, will not permit us to believe that we 
should be bound to trust absolutely to their word, about the 
subject of the Reformation. They had given but too many 
marks that they were subject to error, since the greatest part 
of those things which were to be reformed came from them^ 
or from those who went before them* And besides that they 
^ere themselves express parties in that affair^ considering 
the complaints that they made of them, and that they were 
engaged to Uphold the superstitions in which they had held 
the people, We are not ignorant that they had a servile depend- 
ence on the Court of Rome, to which they were bound by 
4>ath that they would not stir, nor speak, nor actj but ac* 
coitiing to her inspirations and her orders, as experience has 
justified it to us in the Council of Trent. In fine, their pre- 
lates were men, and such men as had made the Church to 
fell into that lamentable corruption, out of which our fathers 
sought to escape; and how could they take them for an infal* 

liblerule? 

As for that which respects the people, if the author of tlie 
Prejudices is, as is reported, the author of the Tretitise of the 
Perpetuity <rfthe Faith, he would it may be fain make them 
pass with us {or infallible, and give tliem to us to be the rule 
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of our faith. But we have shewn him often enough already 
that he is deceived in his opinion. What was there more 
liable to deceive them, and more to incline them to abuses 
and superstitions, than the people, and above all a -people 
ignorant of the mysteries of the Gospel, such as was for a 
long time that of the Latin Church ? How could a people 
that ought themselves to undo the false prepossessions with 
which they had been imbued, serve for the rule of a refw- 
mation? 

But some will say. If there had been nothing in the body 
of the Church capable of being a rule of faith, why did your 
lathers demand a council to hear their complaints, and giv6 
them a remedy ? I answer that our fathers demainded a coun- 
cil, not such a one as that of Trent, made up of the creatures 
of the Pope, " who waited for the Holy Ghost's coming from 
Rome in a cloak-bag," as the Roman Catholics have re- 
proached them ; but such a free council as wherein they might 
yet have hoped that God would have presided, and his won! 
have been heard. They demanded it not as the rule of faith; 
blindly to submit their consciences to all that which should 
be there determined, for they well knew that they owed that 
submission only to God; but as a human ordinary means in 
the Church that Christian charity and the love of order made 
them desire, to try if they could not by that way re-establish 
the purity of the Gospel in the West by the way of the 
Scripture. I acknowledge that tliere had lain a great diffi- 
culty in the choice of persons; but if yet notwithstanding 
they would have proceeded sincerely in it, and in the fear of 
God, without letting the interests of flesh and blood enter in, 
the difficulties were not unconquerable. Passion, contenti(H), 
a spirit of division, were not as yet generally spread overall, 
they were not as yet so obstinate in error as they have been 
since. All the learned men that were then in it, acknow- 
ledged the necessity of a reformation, and desired it. They 
had therefore a ground to demand a free council; and tliose 
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who know history, are not ignorant that to elude that demand, 
which appeared to all the worlds to be so just and reasonable, 
the Court of Rome thought it needful to make use of the most 
deep ^nd imperceptible piece of its policy. But howsoever 
k be, there is a great difference between a council that should 
submit itself to, and rule itself by, the word of God, and 
between a rule of faith . Our fathera might very well demand 
the first, and expect to obtain it, although the state of the 
Church was then extremely corrupted; for tiier6 were yet 
some good desires, which without doubt would have wrought 
some effect, if they had not been stifled or turned aside. But 
it does not follow from thence, that they must after what 
manner soever have taken that Church for the sovereign and 
infaUible rule of their religion. 

Thejf would not have more reason to say, that we ought 
to turn to the side of tradition^ which the Council of Trent 
has raised to the same honour and authority with the Scrip- 
ture; we shall quickly see which ought to have been believed. 
It shall suffice to say here, that although the greatest part of 
the Roman traditions are new, as the Protestants have often 
demonstrated them to be, yet that in the age of our fathers, 
which was as it were the sink of the foregoing, there was 
scarce any erroc or any superstition, how gross soever, that 
they did not labour to defend, under the pretence of tradition; 
fio that tradition is so far from being able to serve for a rule, 
that it ought ifaself to be corrected and regulated according to 
that maxinikOf Jesus Christ, From the beginning it was not so^ 

As to the £mcient &lhers, I confess that their writings, may 
be of great use to learned men, to furnish them with a great 
measLua of knowledge; but tt^y ccm never have authority 
sufficient to. serve for a rule of faith. The fathers were men 
8ul^c^ to error, to prejudices, and oversights, as well as 
oth^ B9an, and there £^pear but too many signs of it in their 
writings. They have submitted Ihemselvies to the authority 
of thp Scriphtte; they have called it ^Hhe balance £md exact 
rule of all things, a s^ure anchor, su;^ foundation of the 

VOL. I. -2s 
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fjilh :"* they have taken, in their controversiee, Jesus Chrirt 
speaking in his Gospel, for their Judge ;+ they have exhorted 
their hearers and their readers to believe them only so fer a* | 
their words should be found eonfirracd by proofs drawn from I 
the Scripture :$ they have said that they did not care for " the 
testimony of men, but that they would confirm what (liey 
said by the voice of God, which, was more certain than all 
dernonstmtions, or to say better, the only demonstration. "J 
It is evident, thprefore, that our falhers could not take any 
other rule of the faith, or principle of the reformation, thna 
the holy Scripture. In effect, the Scripture is the word of 
God, the taw of our sovcrei^ Lord, according to which we 
must aTl be judged, pastors and people, great and small, 
learned an'i ignorant. It contains the foundations of divim 
revelation, without which there is neither faith, nor a good 
conscience, nor peace of mind, nor hope of salvation; and if 
they wrrnld consider these things a little more carefully than 
they ordin'irily do, I am persuaded tliey would make no 
difference with us Bbout this article. AH Christiana aw 
agreed that the word of God is the oiily source of all the 
mysteries that are necessary to our belief, in order to onr 
salvation : and that hm will is the only rule of our worship: 
this is a maxim about which there is no dispute between us 
(ind those of the Church of Rome ; for they know with us, 
thatfii'h comes out of the word of God, and that it is inmin 
to honour God, when we follow the commandments of men. 
Rom. 10. 17. Mat. 15. 8. AH our difference consists but 
in the knowing where that word and that will is ; we restrain 
it to the Scripture, our adversaries extend it further; for tliev 
would have it to be found in traditions, in the writings of thf 
fethers, in the decisions of the Popes, in the determination! 
of the councils, and in all that which they call the belief of 
the Church, not only while those things are conformable to 

• Chrysost. hom. 13. in Q. Cor. + Athanas. in Sjnopa. OplaL lib. 5- 
I Cyril, Hierop. ilium, cat. 4. S Clem. Alex. Serom. lib. 7. 
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the Scripture^ but also while they are contrary to the Scrip- 
ture. 

But as for the decisions of the Popes and councils, our 
adversaries themselves confess, that God gives them not any 
new and immediate revelation, that discovers new objects of 
faith to them^ or new ways of worship ; and that since Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, God has not given the like revela- 
tions to men, either in these latter or the preceding ages« 
^^Itis certain," says Monsieur du Val, his words being set 
down by Monsieur Amaud in his Second Letter, '' that the 
Holy Ghost does not assist the Pope, in the decisions of 
points of faith, by an immediate and express illumination, as 
' well because that illumination would be miraculous, and that 
there would be no necessity of establishing such a miracle, 
' as because that no Pope ever attempted to prove that when 
he would decide any matter, he should be immediately and 
expressly enlightened by the Holy Spirit. A council also," 
adds he, ''has not the like illumination, or ever had: and if 
(Bver any had had it, it would have been without doubt the 
first of all, which the apostles held at Jerusalem, at a tim« 
wherein the Holy Ghost visibly descended upon the faith- 
fill. And yet notwithstanding, the apostles in that council 
did not determine any point of difference about the legal 
ceremonies by an express and immediate illumination, but 
after a long debate and discussion."^ 

It is therefore an unquestionable truth, that there is no 
new and immediate revelation in the Church, and that re- 
velation ceased in Jesus Christ and his apostles. From 
whence it evidently follows, that all that is to be found, 
either in the decisions of the Popes, or in the definitions of 
the councils, or in the writings of the fathers, or in the belief 
of the Church, or in that which they call tradition^ or, in a 
word, in all that proceeds from the mouth and hands of men, 
whatsoever denomination they may pass imder, is not the 

• Duvallius de Supr. summi. Pontic pot. Part. 2. Quest 5, 
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word of God, but as far as it may be fouild conformable to 
that revelation of Jesus Christ and his apostles. 

But that being so, as it is without any difficulty, how can 
they be certain of that conformity, but as they refer to and 
compare things with the Scripture? They say that there are 
certain articles of that revelation, which the apostles have 
delivered down in tru^ from their own living troice, alone to 
their successors, and whidh from hand to hand have come 
down to us. But besides that that very thing is a matter of 
history, about which we cannot have any certainty of feitb, 
and upon which by consequence we can build nothing finmly, 
what certain sign can they give us to know those pretended 
apostolical traditions by, or to discern the true by, when they 
should be mingled with the false? From the first rise of 
Christianity, heretics would say, as may be seen in St. 
Irenaeus, to gain credit to their errors, " that what they had 
were the secret mysteries which the apostles taught not to 
idl in common, but to the perfect hi particular.'^* Papias 
himself, as Eusebius testifies, had made '^a conectton of 
fables and new doctrines, under the title of Unwritten Tra- 
dUionsj which he had learned from the mouths of those who 
had seen the apostles and conversed familiarly with them."t 
St. Irenaeus speaks of a certain tradition, $ which had passed 
current in his time in Asia, as immediately coming fron the 
Apostle St. John, to wit. That Jesus Christ taught after his 
fortieth year; which is notwithstanding now held to be false 
by all chronologers. They do not hold the opinion of the 
Millenarians to be less feJse, which divers ancient fethere 
have approved and maintained, as a tradition proceeding from 
the apostles. 

The churches of Asia who have the feast of Easter cele- 
brated precisely on the fourteenth day of the moon's ag^ 
after the vernal equinox, boast for that purpose of the tra- 

• Ircn. lib. 5. cap. 2, 5. t Euseb. lib. S. cap. 33. 

X IrcD. lib. 2. cap. SQ. 
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dition of St. John and St. PhiKp ; and the rfeBt of the church 
hold, on the contrary, by apostolical tradition, that it ought 
to be celebi^ted on the Sifnday of our Lord's resurrection. 
Tlie Greeks, Nestorians, Abyssines, Latins, Armenians, 
have their contrary traditions ; for tradition changes its face 
and form, according as the nation -changes : one sort hold for 
a tradition the nec^sity of three immersions in b$jptism, and 
that of the use of leavened bread in the sacrament of the 
eucharist ; and tJie cfther mock at it and reject it : the one 
«Ort ^)elieve. ^ pin^tory by tradition ; the others believe it 
not : the one by tradition circutncise their children ; the 
others hold that practice in horror, as being a relic of Ju- 
daism: the one sort fast by tradition upon the Saturday; 
the rest have that fasting in execration: cHie sort by tra- 
dition sacrifice lambs at this day after the manner of th« 
Jews ; the rest deftest that custom. Who can say justly, 
in so great a confusion. This is apostolical, and this is 
not so ? 

Moreover, there are a great many ancient traditions, 
which public use heretofiw^ authorized, and which time has 
so abolished, that there remains not the least shadow of them 
among the Latins; as that of not baptizing, without a case 
of necessity, but only at the solemn feasts of Easter and 
Whitsuntide ; of giving of milk and honey to the baptized ; 
of administering the eucharist to little children after bap- 
tism ; of praying standing upon the Lord's day, and from 
Easter till Whitssuntidfe ; of celebrating the communion on 
the evening of fest-days ; of every one's carrying hofne with 
him a piece of the bread of the communion ; of distributing 
the cup to all the faithftil cotttonmicants ; of receiving the 
communion not on one's knees, but standing ; of mutually 
kissing one another before the communfon; and divers 
others, which the Latins have abrogated. On the other 
side, how many Latin traditions are there which the use of 
the Church of Rome authorizes at this day, of which we 
cannot find th6 Ifeast trace in the primitive Church, and 
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which frofn thence risjbly dUcovtr themsel<^s to be new, 
and by ccfttequence BHae and not apoclolical ; as the nor- 
shippini; of images ; inTocatton of aaiaU : tranmbetantia- 
lion ; adorjUon of the ho«4 ; us« or alt;«n ; Urat of lights «r 
lifcn; maues without any comiDuoion ; the di fine serric^^ > 
ID B tongue not understood by the people ; the sovertiginj 
•Ulhority of the Church of Rome orer all other charcbe*^ 
uiricubr confessioD ; the number oT the' seven sacramcnts^fi ] 
•nd as many more, that the primitire Church, which can* < 
nfiTrt to the apoettes, never knew, as we have oftc%', 
prared, fma whence it follows, that they are not apoetcli^ 
ai, and descending from that only and la&t revelati<»i, wilJi> \, 
oat which there is no word of Cod. There is therefore wh- 
tJiing more improper to be the rule of faith than that pre- ■ 
tended tradition, which is not established upoo any certais 
foundation, v. hich serves for a pretence to heretics, which is , 
embraced pro and con, which changes according a$ Ume» 
and places do, and by the favour of which they may defend . 
the greatest absurdities, by merely saying that they are Uw . 
traditions which tlie apostles transmitted from their owb 
mouths to their successors. 

In a word, if they would have us to believe a mysteiy 
with a divine faith, if they would that we should practise a 
worship with a persuasion that it is agreeable to God, they 
ought to she.w us that that mystfiry and th^ worship pro- 
ceed from the revelation of Jesus Christ and his apostfes; 
for without that, all that is in the world is of men's inren- 
tion, since a^er Christ and his apostles there has been do 
revelation, as we are bolh agreed. But they can only shew 
us that by these two ways, either by that of the Scripture 
in shewing us that those mysteries and that worship are con- 
formable to it, or by that of transmission viva voce. Butai 
to that transmission viva voce, we arc so far from being abk 
to have a divine certainty, that we cannot have so much as a 
human, for the reasons which 1 have alleged : which aiC) 
■hat from the beginning of Christiaaity twretics havs boasted 
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of them, and yet they were not believed for them ; that 
the orthodox themselves were deceived in them, alleging 
them in false and vain things, which the following ages 
have rejected; that the schismatical churches allege them 
against the Latins, and the Latins against the schismatics, 
without one side having any better ground than the other; . 
that the Church of Rome sets them before us for those new 
things, which the first ages never knew. It riemains there- 
fore that the way of the conformity to the Scripture, upon 
which we are all agreed, i^ that in which the divine revela- 
tion IB contained. 



CHAP. IX. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE OBJECTIONS WHICH THE 
AUTHOR OF THE PREJUDICES MAKES AGAINST THE 
SCRIPTURE. 

BUT " this way of the Scripture," according to the author 
of the Prejudices, " is infinite, ridiculous, impossible; it has 
such confusions and length that we cannot come to the end 
of it, with all our diligence. The principle of the Calvin- 
ists," says he, '^ includes all these maxims, without which it 
cannot subsist. 1. That the Church is not infallible in its de- 
cisions concerning the faith. 2. That traditions do not makt 
any part of the rule of the faith. 3. That the Scripture con- 
tains in general all the points of faith, and so that whatso- 
ever is not contained in the Scripture, cannot be of &ith. 
4. That it contains them clearly, and afler a manner that is 
fitted to the understanding of all the world. So that the cer- 
tainty of that way, and the hope that we can rationally con-, 
oeive of it, must depend upon the certainty of these maxims." 
Upon that, we must note, 1. That it is not here questioned 
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wheUier the Scrip(ure be tlivine or not, but that supposing 
that a, is so, he says only, " That lie roust demand of ui ', 
those formal and decisive passages tM prove Uiose four 
pwpoeitions;" and thnt, when we do propose any one, we. 
must, 1. be assured that it is taken out of a canonical book, 
and lo thai effect, we must esamiDo the controversy of ths 
cajiOTical books, aud see by what rules they ooay be known., ■ 

2. We must be certain that that passage is contbraoable tih'J 
tVie original, and to that eJfccl we roust consult the originalB-i 

3, We must be certain that lhfir« are not different ways t£ 
reading it, that may weaken the proof. 4. That we mu*. \ 
narrowly soe'into the sense of the passage, not to ^ive il too 
great a latitude, nor to blind ourselves with an appearance. | 
6. That we must see whether there are no expressions, or 
contrary passages, which force us to take the passage in an- 
other sense. 6. That we ought to consult the interpreters 
of one side and of the other, and to know what lliey say . 
upon that passage. 7. That after this, we must come to 'j 
tlie disLinction of fundamental points, and those that are not ; 
fundamental, and prove il by Scripture. 8, That we must ' 
e.\amino tiw passa^s which each sect produces in its fa- 
vour. That lastly, after all this, il is necessary that a 
man should trust his own eyes and his own memory, which 
failing to go through all the former reasons, and preservtog 
only a confused idea of them, will not f^irthei allow liim 
to make a just judgment of things. He concludes fiwD 
thence, that this way is not only interrupted with uncoBluer- 
able difficulties and obstacles, but that it is of a length so 
little proportioned to men's minds, that it is evident that it 
cannot be that which God has chosen to instruct us in tlie 
truths by which be would lead us to salvation. "For," says, 
he, " if they themselves who make a profession of spending 
all their lives in the study of divinity, ought to judge thri 
examination to be above their abilities, what witj become of 
tliose who are obliged tft spend the greatest part of their 
time in other occupations ? What will become of judge*»^ 
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magistrates, tradesmen, labourers, soldiers, women, children, 
who have as yet a very weak judgment ? What will be- 
come of those who do not understand so much as any of the 
languages into the Which the Bible is translated ? What will 
become of the blind who ktiow not how to i^ad? What will 
become of those who have hO understanding, nor any readi- 
«ess of mind? How can all those people examine all those 
points, the discussion of the least of which, notwithstanding, 
ih evidently necessary to make them rationally detenriine ?'' 
It is eai^y to see that all this heap of oljjections and diflB-; 
cuHies which the author of the Prejudices has proposed 
against the way of the Scripture, tends only to lead men to 
the authority of the Church of Rome, to the end th^y should 
subject themselves to that as a sovereign and infallible rule. 
£utas the doctrine of the sovereign authority of that church 
fs n6t one of those first principles which the light of na- 
ture dictates to all men, since of thirty parts of our known 
world there are at least nine and twenty which do not ac- 
knowledge it,, and as they cannot also i^y tha6 it is one of 
the first and common notions of Christianity, since of all 
those who profess themselves to be Christians there are three 
parts which reject it, the author may freely give us leave, 
if he pleases, that we should first dematid of him upon what 
foundation he would build (hat dobtrine, to niake us receive 
it as a point of divine faith ? I say of divine faith ; for if 
we should hold it only as a tnatter of human faith, he him- 
self w6uld see well that we could not believe the things 
which the Church of Rome should teach, in virtu^e of its au- 
thority, otherwise than with a human faith, since the things 
which depend upon a principle, cannot make an impression 
in us different from that whJfch the principle has made. To 
the end therefore fliat I should believe with a divine faith 
that which the Church of Rome should teach me by its au- 
thority, it is necessary that I should also believe its authority 
with a divine faith. Thus far methinks We should not bav^ 
any controversy. 

you J. 21* 
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Let us see therefore upon what foundatioas of divine faith 
he would pretend to establish this proposition, " The autho- 
rity of the Church of Rome is sovereign and infallible." He 
can only do it by these three ways : the first is, by a new 
revelation that God should have made to us of this truth ; 
the second, in shewing that it is one of the articles that is 
contained in the revelation of the apostles ; and the third, 
in shewing us the characters of divinity and infallibility im- 
pressed upon the Church of Rome, even after the same 
manner as every thing proves itself by the marks that dis- 
tinguish it : and thus it is that we pretend that the Scripture 
forces the acknowledgment of its own divinity. The first 
of these ways is nullified, since they agree with us that 
since Jesus Christ and his apostles there has been no new 
revelation, and that there must not be any expected. The 
second would be proper, and necessarily supposes a recourse 
either to tradition or the Scripture ; for there are but these 
two channels in which we can seek for the revelation of the 
apostles. But that of the Scripture is forbidden us by the 
author of the Prejudices, by reason of the unconquerable 
difficulties which he discovers there. "It is,'^ says he, "a 
way full of obstacles and difficulties ; and even those who 
profess to spend all their days in the study of divinity, ought 
to judge that examination to be above all their abilities." 
He must therefore content himself with the way of tradi- 
tion. But before he can make use of that, he must be first 
assured, and that with a certainty of divine faith, that that 
wliich that tradition contains is come down from the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ and his apostles, or at least that this 
particular point of the authority of the Roman Church, in 
the state w herein it is at present, must have proceeded from 
thence ; that the apostles must have transmitted it vita voce 
down to their successors, and that their successors must 
have received it and transmitted it down to those who de- 
scended from them, in the same sense, and every whit the 
same, as the apostles had given it to them. If he cannot b« 
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assured of that transmission, all that he would build upon it 
will be uncertain ; and if he cannot be assured of it with a 
divine faith, that which he would build upon it will not bd 
jnore so. But how can he be assured of that? He has no 
more that living voice of the apostles to represent it to us, 
he must rely upon testimonies ; would it therefore be the 
Roman Church that must assure us ? But her divine and 
infallible authority is as yet in question ; and while it shall be. 
questioned, it remains suspended, it cannot be believed any 
further than with a human faith. Shall it be the Scripture 
that must give testimony to that tradition ? But " there are 
fo many difficulties in that way," says the author of the 
Prejudices, that it is " evident that it is not that which God 
has chosen to instruct us in his truths." Must we learn it 
from that tradition itself? But to decide that point, whether 
that tradition came from the apostles or no, tradition itself 
can be yet no other than a human testimony. I mean that 
the successors of the apostles declare to us that they have 
received such and such doctrines from the apostles viva voccy 
and that they have received them in the same sense in which 
the apostles gave them to them ; we cannot at the most have 
more than a human faith for them, for they are men as well 
as others. Hitherto therefore there cannot be had a divine 
feith concerning the point of the sovereign and infallible au* 
thority of the Roman Church, and nothing, by consequence, 
that can assure the conscience, and set the mind of man at 
rest. 

Let us therefore pass over to the third means, which is 
that of examining the characters of divinity and infallibility, 
that may be seen in the Roman Church. It is, in my judg- 
ment, in the sight of this, that they give us certain external 
marks ; and we have already seen that the Author of the 
Prejudices establishes upon this, that authority about which 
we dispute. " The most eminent authority," says h^^ 
" that can be in the world, is easily discovered to be in the 
Catholic Church, because though tliere are sects that dispute 

2x2 
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with it the truth of its tenetp, yet there are none that can 
with any colour contend with it for that eminence of authority 
which arises from its external marks,^^* But without en- 
tering here far into the controversy touching those marhy I 
(say, that he is very far from being able to establish sacb a 
certainty upon them, as we ought to have of a principle of 
ireligion ; and this will appear from these three reasons : the 
Jirst is, That the greatest part of those marks are common 
to false societies, and even to schismatical churches, which 
not only are not infallible, but which are actually in error^ 
as I have shewn in the First Part of this Treatise. Thp 
Greek Church, for example, in its greatest contests with thp 
X<atin^ was always a Catholic Church; she was of as great 
imtiquity as the Roman; she had an uninterriipted duration 
from many ages ago ; she had her large extent, and her mul- 
titude, as well as the Roman ; she had a personal succession 
pf her bishops down from the apostles ; sh^ gloried in a 
conformity to the doctrine of the fathers ; she had her mem- 
t)ers united among themselves, and with her patriarchs ; she 
did no less than the Roman affirm her doctrine to be holy, 
end her word to be efficacious, and that her authors were 
holy men; she has yet at this day her miracles, of which she 
"boasts; she had her prophets and temporal prosperity; in 
a word, she might affirm all that which the Church of Rome 
alleges. The Ethiopian Church, on her side, may do it as 
pfiuch, and yet nevertheless those marks no ways conclude a 
Sovereign and infallible authority for them ; they do not there- 
fore conclude it for the Roman Church. The second reason 
is. That of all those pretended marks, some are disputed with 
the Church of Rome, others are fallaciously attributed to it, 
^nd others conclude nothing less than that which they pre- 
tend. We dispute with her, her conformity to the fathers, 
the unity of her members between themselves and with their 
liead, the holiness of her doctrine, and the efficacy of her 

• In his preface. 
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word. It is true that she boasts of these advantages; but 
if we should come to examine them, we ^ould find thej^ 
would have nothing of solidity in them; she fallaciously asr 
cribes to herself the name of the Catholic; the antiquity and 
holiness of her authors, miracles, prophecy, and the personal 
liuccesi^pn of her bishops; for before they can make any adr 
vantage of those marks, they ought to ahew that she is 9> 
Catholic notwonly in name, but in deed; that she has changed 
nothing in the ancient doctrhie, nor in the ancient worship; 
that she has m nothing degenerated from her first authors; 
that she is conformable to her first'Christians, whose miracles 
and prophecies are beyond all question; that her bishops are 
the successors of the mind and doctrine, as well as of the sees, 
of the ancient bishops; and unless they do so, those marks are 
an illusicNi. She produces others, which conclude nothing 
less than that which she should conclude, as the multitude 
of her children, or the largeness of her extent and temporal 
prosperity; which are worldly advantages, more proper to 
denote a corruption than an infallibility. The third reason 
i&y That there are contrary characters in the Church ot^Rome, 
^hich note, not only that she has been, and that she Is yet, 
(Subject to err, but that she has actually erred; and we have 
proposed some in the beginning of this Treatise, which.it may 
be deserve to be better considered. No man can therefore 
establish any thing of certainty upon those pretended exter- 
nal marks; and in general that principle of .the sovereign and 
infallible authority of the Church of Rome cannot be a mat* 
ter of divine faith, on which side soever he takes it, nor by 
consequence can any of those things be so, which depend 
ppon that authority. 

S^e here then the obligation which lies upon those in the 
Roman communion to the author of the Prejudices, for hav- 
ing thus abolished all manner of divine faith, for those things 
which that church teaches by her authority, in shutting up, 
as he has done, the way of the Scripture, with his obstacles 
wd unconquerably difficulties: he has reduced all to mere 
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cnnjeclureB, oralmont all, tolniTnnn tesfimonies. Is itthere- 
fure after that, manner that he would have ua believp tran- 
eiihstantUition, the real prpsenee, purgatory, and the sacrifice 
«f tVie mass ? Is it upon fouudations of tliat nature thai he 
ivould have us to iuvocate eainls, that we should worship 
images, Uiatwe should adore tlie host, and receive the indul- 
gences ofthe Pope, and absolulions of their confessors? But 
he has done yet worse; for it is not only the laity and privale 
men frum whom he has taken away a divine faith, he has 
lorn it away even from the whole body of his church, from 
bi?r prelates, her popes, and her councils, since if this point 
of Iheir sovereign and infellible aulhority is founded upon 
nothin;^ but cotijecturcs and human testimonies, they can 
niiitlier have a divine faith for those conjectures and tliose 
human testimonies, nor for all those other things which 
depend upon them. Have they a revelation, an immcdiale 
illumination that instructs them? There is no such thbg 
either for the Popes or countils. Should They have it from the 
Scripture? The auUior of the Prejudices has told them, that 
it is an " infinite, a ridiculous way, lo instruct men in the 
truth, a path which we cannot l<now how to find an end oF, 
whatsoever diligence we um?." But it may bo he says thai 
only for the laity, and not for the clergy. Let us see his 
words: "Even those," $ays he, "who profess to spend 
their whole lives in the study of divinity, ought to judge that 
examination to be above all their abilities." Tbe Church of 
Rome, the body of her prelates, tbe councils, cannot at fiir- 
thest but be made up of those men who profess to spend their 
whole lives in the study of divinity, and that examination is 
above all their abilities. He ought not to say that they cm 
altogether do that which it would be impossible for each one 
to do in particular. For when they go about to decide the 
matters of fuith by their sovereign authority, as they pretend 
that councils should do, each particular man ought to be tu- 
sured by hhnself of the truth, and not to refer himself to tho 
knowledge of his brethren. With what conscieQce theirfw 
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fcan they exercise their authority? With what conscience can 
they decide the points of the faith, and propose them to be 
believed as points of a divine faith? With what conscience 
can they retain men in their dependence? And with wliat 
conscietice can men remain therein ? 

The author of the Pr^udices may disentangle this business 
with his church, as it shall please him; we have no peculiar 
interest in it, but only to let him see more and more the 
truth of that which I have said elsewhere, that he does not 
sufficiently consider what he has wrote. Let us grant him 
that there is no necessity of a divine faith for the establishing 
of that article of the sovereign and infeUible authority of the 
Roman Church, let us yield, if he will have it so, that he 
may be contented with the having a human certainty, such 
as he may have; it is clear that vyhether he takes the way of 
tradition^ or that of the examination of the external marks j 
we shall find the same difficulties there, the same obstacles, 
the same hinderances, the same length, that the author of the 
Prejudices pretends to have discovered in the way of the 
Scripture: and as the external marks themselves cannot be 
otherwise justified than by tradition, it shall suffice to shew 
what I have said in the way of tradition; for all will be 
reduced to that. 

1. It is certain that we ought not to take all sorts of tradi- 
tions to be true, indifferently, since we have already seen 
that there are some false and apocryphal ; so that we must 
learn plainly to distinguish it by itself, the good and the au- 
thentic from the others, and to that effect to know certainly 
the rules by which we ought to make that distinction, always 
remembering that the authority of the Church of Rome is not 
here of any use, becaiise it is in question, and that it is that 
autliority which we are treating of in that search. See her© 
already no sn^U confusion; for we must, f6r this, turn over a 
great many books, be well read in histories, pass a great 
many judgments, which cannot be very easy to a man who 
will not help himself with the authority of the Scripture. 
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2. After wo have set aside apocrypha! tradition, and it bc'"^ 
restrained to the true, we must enter npon the examina- 
tioL of the question that is conlrovertec!, to wit. Whether 
the authority of the Church of Rome, as it pretends at tliis 
day, be taught in that tradition? And to tliis effect, -he must 
tee whethef the passages that are brought to prove it are 
fiiithfully related, and for tliat he must ctmsult the originals, 
and compare tliem with the translations, which requires a 
great knowledge of the tongues, or at least, as the author of 
tlie Prejudices says, that one should refer himself to a suffi- 
cient number of fit persons, to have no opcasion to doubt of 
the fidelity of their relations. And as the number of aneieut 
books is not small, that consultation could not but be long 
enough. 

3. He must not forget also to inquire, whether there be 
not divers ways of reading the passages that may weaken 
that proof. For since the author of the Prejudices would 
have us observe this precaution to assure ourselves of one 
only passage of Scripture, why would he not have it ob- 
served to assure himself of the passages of that Iradilion? 
It wilt therefore be necessary to consult the manuscripts of 
libraries, or, at lea.st, to ri'ad the notes which the critics have 
made upon the books out of which those passages shall ba 
taken ; this would he yet a matter of further labour. 

4 . But must he not also be bound to examine narrowly the 
meaning of the passages, not to give them too great a latitude, 
and avoid being blinded with a mere appearance? For if 
there are in the Scripture, as the author of the Prejudices 
assures us, " passages that appear clearly to contain cer- 
tain truths, and which do not in effect contain them, but are 
an occasion of deluding those who are too easily led by tiiat 
appearance which at first sight presents itself,"* why must it 
not be so in tradition also? They ordinarily allege that 
passage of St. Irenjeus in favour of the particular Church of 

» •Chap. 14. pag. 3i!. 
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Rome, Ad hanc Ecclesiam propter jRotentiorem Principal 
litatem ffece^se est omnem, convenire Ecclesiam hoc est eos 
gut sunt undique FideleSy in qua semper ab his qui sunt 
undique, Conservata est ea quoR est ab hie Apostolis Tra^ 
ditip.* These words seem clear to the partisans of the 
Court of Rome, for the estahlishing a necessity of being 
united with the particular Church of Rome, and living in 
dependence upon it; and yet if we look a little narrowly into 
them, we may see that they signify nothing less than that 
which they pretend they signify, and that Irenaeus woidd 
only say thus mudi, Jhatthe iaithiul came from all parts to 
the Church of Rome, by reason of the imperial power which 
drew all the world thither, and that from thence it was that 
they all together preserved the doctrine that the apostles 
had left, without their having any considerable difference 
between them. That this was the meaning of St. Irenaeus, 
appears from the connexion of his discourse, wherein he pro- 
poses to prove that the pretended traditions of heretics cQuld 
not come from ,the apostles ; and his reason is, that if they 
coiUd have come from them, they would have been yet found 
in his time in the churchies which they had instituted, and 
particularly in the Roman, which was in a manner an abridg- 
ment and composition of all others, by reason of the con- 
course of all nations to Rome. So that to shew that the 
Church of Rome in those times did not own any of the tenets 
of those heretics, was at once to shew that they were tradi- 
tions unknown to all the churches, and by consequence false 
and not apostolical. This example therefore shews us that 
one ought not to let himself be dazzled by the first appear- 
ances of a passage, but that it ought to be narrowly examined; 
and ths^t, as every one may see, requires time, and is not 
altogether so easy to be done. 

5. To carry on that examination well, in respect of the 
passages of the Scripture, the author of the Prejudices would 

• Iren. lib. 3. cap. S. 
VOL. I. 2 U 
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that we aiiould carefully ounsider tlie like enpres^ions aal ^ 
eontrarj passages, to &fe wliether we sliould not be bound by | 
Ihoui to give atiotlier nipaniiig to those passages whkL we j 
gaUier. He sajs, "that common sense dictates this rule, and J 
Ihat it is full of cqiiity and justice." I see not therefore Iwfl j 
he can exempt his eatecliumeni froro it, in regard of the pas- J 
sages of tradition. It is requisite that he ^bould carefully , 
remark tlie ways of speaking in the fathers, in divers mat- j 
ters, in order to the making them mutually giv«? Ught to «ib 
another. It is necessaiy that he should look after U»e con- j 
Irary passages of the ancients, and that he compare them om 
with another, to draw out clear observations from them. * 
But this will be yet further no small business; for it is very « 
well knovvn that there are things enough in the ancients " 
directly opposite to the pretensions of the Church of Rome. 

6. But not to detain the readers much longer upon so clear '< 
a matter, all the intricate perplexity which he pretends to finti ' 
in the way of tlie Scripture, falls back again upon the way of ' 
tradition, when they would by tliis, without the aid of the ' 
Scripture, be fully satisfied concerning the authority of lis J 
Church of Rome. It is necessary to discern a true tradition 
from a false one; it is necessary to consult the originals; if is 
ueces-^ary to know the different ways of reading passages; it 
is necessary to search out the meaning with great diligence; 
it is necessary to examine the like expressions, and contrary 
passages; it is necessary to sec divers interpretations of both 
sides; it is necessary to know why tlie Roman Church dis- 
ting^iishes between points whidi everj- feithful man is bound 
til bi]licvc with a dii^tinct foith, and those which it is enough 
to believe upon the fsiith of the Church; it is necessary to 
examine that, which each sect that does not acknowledge 
the Roman Church, says against her; and after all that, it is 
necessary tliat ever;' one should mistrust his own eyes, and 
the defects of his memory, and that he should be alwaj^* 
ncolleelinghis firtt thoughts, to keep himself from passing* 
wrong judgment. 
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In fine, we will also demand of the author of the Preju- 
dices whether he would not give the Scripture this honour, to 
reckon it for one part of tradition, since it contains the flrst 
sermons of the apostles, from whence we may draw a great 
deal of light for the deciding of the question upon which we 
are, which is that of the authority and infallibility of the 
Church of Rome ? For how can any man rationally deter- 
mine himself, upon a point of that weight, without consult- 
ing the first and the most ancient piece of tradition? But 
that being so, we see here how we are fallen back into the 
difliculties and perplexities which the author of the Prejudices 
pretends to be unconquerable. And as those gentlemen are 
liable enough to be beaten with their own weapons, we will 
only turn against him the conclusions that he pretends to 
draw against us from his principles, and deman^ of him, 
" Whether he believes this way very proper for those who ar* 
obliged to spend the greatest part of their time in other 
employments ? Whether he believes it proper for judges, 
magistrates, tradesmen, labourers, soldiers, women, children^ 
Jfor those who do not understand any of the languages into 
which the fathers are translated, for the blind who cannot 
read, and for those who have no quickness of understand- 
ing?'^ 

If I only proposed to myself to refute this author, I might 
content myself with what I have said, and wait with patience 
for what he should have to propose, to disentangle his cate- 
chumeni from the difficulties and lengths whereinto he him- 
self has plunged them. But because I desire also to satisfy 
men's consciences, I think myself bound to answer directly 
to his objections. Let us therefore see those four maxims 
which he s^ys our principle includes, and without which he 
is certain it cannot subsist. As to ihejirsty we shall tell 
him that it does not belong to us to lay down the proofs of 
this proposition, " That the Church of Rome" (for this is 
that we are about) " is not infallible in her decisions concern- 
ing the faith," she is naturally subject to be deceived' if she 

2u2 
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■^otends t<i have a privilege ttat exempts her from a weak- 
Bess common to all men, it belongs to her to shew it, and to 
coitviiicf" the world of it ; hut till then we shall always hare 
a ground to presume that she is subject to that general \aw, 
and that is Mifficient, without any other proof, to hinder us 
from Bcknowled^g her for Uie rule of faith . 

As to the second, which ia, " That traditiotis do not make 
lip any paK of the rule of fiilh," we shall tell him (hat it is 
Jiol necessarily incumbent on us to bring a passage of Scrip- 
ture to exclude (radilions; that common sense is enough for 
llwl, because it dictates to all men, evtn to the most simple, 
if they would lake heed, that afler sixteen hundred years, or 
ihemabouts, which are gone since the apostles' days, tradi- 
iion cannot but be a very confijsed and uncertain thing; anS 
tliat being so vague as it is, after its having passed through 
the hands of an infinite number of men, naturally unsettled 
and changeable, it is not imaginable tl>at they should not 
have altered, increased, lessened it, since that happens 
through a long tract of time to all other things ; and by con- 
Bequence, that it could not at present but be out of a condition 
to serve for a rule of faith. Thus far the most simple are with- 
in the limits of nature and general expcrieneo. If they pre- 
tend that tradition ought to be exempted, it does not belong 
to us to shew that it is not, it is their part who make that 
pretension to produce their reasons; and yet for all that, it 
must be presumed on the side of nature and genera! ra- 
pe rience. 

It appears therefore already, that the two first propositions 
which our hypothesis includes, according to the author of the 
Prejudices, to wit, "That the Church of Rome is not infal- 
lible in its decisions concerning the i^ith," and " That tradi- 
tions do not^ako up any part of the rule of faith," do not 
give us the least difficulty, but they give an infinite one to 
our adversaries: for they ought solidly to prove the contraiy 
propositions, not only to the learned and knowing persons, 
but to the most simple also, to ttadesmen, to labourers, to 
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soldiers, to women, and generalJy to all ; or otherwise they 
abuse their credulity; retairling them without re£tson and 
without justice in their coimhunion, in which they cannot 
remain with a good conscience, uhless they are assured of the 
truth of these two articles, " That the Church of Rotne is 
infallible in her decisions of faith," and " That traditions 
make up a part of the rule of faith." But how can those 
people have that certainty ? 

As for what respects the third proposition, to wit, " That 
the Scripture contains all the points of the faith generally," 
it has no more need than the others to be proved by pas- 
siiges of Scripture. It is sufficient to establish it, to se« 
that we cannot be assured of the faith, either by the de-. 
cisions of the Church, or tradition. Fdr that thing itself 
necessarily leads all Christians to the Scripttlre alcne, therti 
beit^ nothing besides the decisions of the Church, and tra^ 
ditioriy that can dispute a part with iti 

There remains therefpre only the fourth propodition, 
which is, " That the Scriptures generally contain all the 
|k>inti$ of faith, after a manner fitted to the understandihgs 
of all the World." But this pro^ositibn, so framed, is not 
ours, neithet is it included in our hypothesis. We only say^ 
that that which the Scripture contains, in a manner fitted to 
the understanding of all the world, concerning the faith and 
maimers, is sufficient for salvation, provided that moreover 
they hiave hot errors that hinder that effect. But there ik 
no need of proving this proposition by texts of Scriptuiie : i4 
sufficiently proves itself, as well by the very nature of the 
things that the Scripture clearly teaqhes, as by the light of 
common sense and the first notions of the conscietKie. For 
tho^e fii-st notions dictate to all Christians, that although 
God Be free in the dispensation of his call^ he is notwith- 
standii^ in good ean^st towards ^11 those to whom his call 
is addressed, and that there being among those the weak as 
well as the strong, the simple as well as the learned, it must 
necessarily be concluded that he would not render his salvation 
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iniiccpssiblc or impossiblp to the simpler sort, provided that 
tlipy seriously applit'd themselves to it accurding to Iheir' 
call. The author of the Prejudices himself acknowledge» 
this principle, and he calls it " a principle of common 
Kcnsp."* He draws ill consequences from it ; but the tn» 
consequence tlint must be dnmn is. Those things which the 
Scripture clearly teaches, and after a mMner fitted to all the. 
world, are sufficient to salvation. 

The author of the Prejudices may choose therefore, when- 
soever it shall please him, other propositions to exaggerate 
the pretended difficnItieB of the Scripture. But what choice 
soever he should make, and what side soever he should take, 
it is certain that those unconqnerable difftcuUies, which ac- 
cording to him render the way of the Scripture ridiculous and 
impossible to the simpler sort, are nothing else but the vi- 
sions and dreams of fancy, which admits or would create 
changes ; and that he can say nothing more vain and chime- 
rical than that which he has displayed in the 14th and 15th 
Chapters. 

This is what will manifestly appear, if we consider 
that the Scripture is the rule of faith two ways ; for it is so 
either to form the faith to a degree of perfection and com- 
pleteness, as much as a man is capable of it in this life; 
or to form it to a degree of mere sufficiency for salvation. 
Id the former respect, it is the rule of faith not only for th» 
things which it clearly contains, but generally for all that 
which it contains, whether in express terms or in equiva- 
lent, whether by near consequences or remote ; in a word, 
after what manner soever it be. In the second, it is th« 
rule of failli merely for the things that are essential to reli- 
gion, which it clearly contains, and after a manner fitted to 
the understanding of all the world. To make a just and right 
use in regard to the first, I confess tliat we must necessarily 
JO over a great many obstacles, and conquer a great roan/ 

• In bis Prefac*. Pag. II. 
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diflSculties. We must weigh the words exactly, examine 
the style, consider the reasons, compare it with like expres- 
sions, consider the passages that seem contrary to it, pene- 
trate into the true sense of ambiguous and obscure places, 
look to the connexion of the discourse, to the matter treated, 
of, and to the end and design of him who speaks. To this 
effect, it is necessary to know how to distinguish the cpo- 
cryphal books from the canonical, to understand the origi- 
nal tongues to judge of the translations by, and even to con- 
sult interpreters. All that requires, without doubt, a great 
deal of care, earnest application, ?i great deal of study; and 
it is very true, that to acquit one's self well of it, the whole 
life of a man is not too long. . I shall even say that it is too 
short, and that human abilities are too weak to exhaust tha 
Scripture, which is an infinite depth of mysteries and hea- 
venly truths ; and therefore it is that the author of the Pre-^ 
fece to the New Testament of Mons has very well said, 
that '^ we may always lose ourselves in the abysses of 
learning and wisdom, which we adore without being able to 
comprehend." Notwithstanding, it is our duty to advance 
in that knowledge as far as w^e can, and it would be but a 
very bad reason for dispensation in that case, to allege the 
lengths and difficulties of it ; for however we cannot attaiu 
to an entire perfection, yet we may notwithstanding make a 
considerable progress, and the more a man advances in that 
study, the more joy and comfort he has. 

But as to the second way in which the Scripture is the 
rule of the faith, to wit, to form the faith in a degree of mere 
sufficiency for salvation, through the essential things which 
it clearly contains ; in this regard, I say, its use is freed from 
all those lengths and all those difficulties, and accommodated 
to the capacity of the meanest, requiring nothing else but 
good sense and a good conscience, which God gives to the 
least of his children. 

First, There is no necessity that a man should study the 
question of the apocryphal and canonical books; for that 
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discussion which is iiwessary wlieii they would penetrate 
inlw Uji? ahslruse tilings of the Scripture, whicb may bf 
dfawn From it by remole consequences, or by a close ex- 
amination of itB terms, and tlie structure ol' the discourse, be- 
cause those particular tilings do not cany £o sensible a ch*- j 
raster of their divinity with them as the rest ; that discug- i 
sioD, I say, which is necessary in that case, is not so wlie^ \ 
they restrain themselves, as the simpler sort do, tothees- < 
seDtiol things which the Scripture clearly teaches, because j 
tliose things make tliemselves sensibly to be owned to be I 
divine, and by consequence canonical, which is sufficient for 
the certainty of their faith, if they remain in that degree. 

Secondly/, They have no need either to consult the origi- I 
nal tOTigues, or the different ways of reading, because that 
lho«e exact observations which are necessary when we wouM ! 
wake use of the Scripture in the first degree, are not so, ' 
when we would do it in the second. Imperfect translationi J 
sufficiently contain those clear things that make up the es* I 
nence of religion, and the diflereut ways t^' reading do not I 
make any difference. These tilings are neither in one only ] 
passage, nor in one only bonk ; tiiey are so abundantly 
spread over the whole body of the Scripture, that the feults 
of translators, or varieties of manuscripts, cannot hinder us 
from finding them there. And if sometimes it happens that 
the boldness and unfaithfulness of a translator should go so 
far as on set purpose to falsify any place of Scripture, a* 
Veron has done not long since, in reference to a passage in 
the Acts, which says " that the apostles served the Lord,' 
and which Veron has translated, that " they said maas in 
the Lord ;" or as the authors of the translation of Mons 
have done, who have inserted into that same passage, that 
the apostles " sacrificed to the Lord ;" and another in the 
Epistle to Philemon, wherein St. Paul says that he trustaJ 
to be given to the faithful " through their prayers," where 
they have translated it, that he trusted he should be given lo 
them " through the merit of their prayers;" when that I 
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say should fall out, there would be found enough persons in 
the Church, who would not fail to advertise the people of 
such unfaithfulness, that they might take heed of them. 

Lastly^ I say tliat it is not necessary that the simpler, 
sort should consult the interpreters of the Scripture, to as- 
sure themselves of its true meaning; for the objects of their 
faith are so clearly explained, they are laid down in so 
many places, they are so well connected with one another, 
they are there in a manner that provides so well for all 
that is necessary for the instruction of the mind, for the con- 
solation of the conscience, and the sanctification of the soul, 
that with the grace of God which accompanies them in his 
elect, they have no need of any thing but their simple pre- 
sence to insinuate and enter into their hearts, and to form 
therein a true faith. 

To dissipate in a few words all that the author of the Pre- 
judices has set down in his 14th and l5th Chapters, I shall 
only tell him, that he can require but these four conditions 
in the objects of faith, to render them capable of forming a 
true and saving faith even in the hearts of the most simple: 
ihejirst is, That they be sufficient for the salvation of the 
most simple ; the second^ That they be "fitted to their capa- 
city; the third J That they should have a certainty great 
enough to form a true persuasion in their souls; and the 
fourth^ That they should form a pure faith, and free from 
all damnable errors. But all these conditions may be found 
io the object we are speaking of, which are clearly proposed 
in the Scripture. They are sufficient for salvation ; for who 
will dare to deny that it is not sufficient for the salvation of 
the most simple, to know the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, one only Eternal God, wholly perfect, the Creator and 
Preserver of the world, the Absolute Disposer of all events, 
the Sovereign Lord of all things, Author of all, Judge of men 
and angels, and to form an idea which inspires, in an infi-, 
jiite degree, respect, love, obedience, trust, invocation, and 
acknowledgment of what we owe to bim^ and which makes 
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up tlie sole obi«;t of our religion? To know the profouml 
misery orman, his natural comiption, his ignorance, his sin, 
his domtiation, his impotency to ^t out of that misery 
wherein he is, and to form an idea that excites humility, 
horror at his own state, fear of God's Judgments, and IIimb 
holy ini^uietudes of conscience which Jesus Christ caDi 
hunger and thirst after righteousness ? To know that Jesm 
Christ the Son of God ia our only Remedy, who out of IoT»: 
to US was made Man, who died for our salvation, who is risei 
again, who is ascended up into lieavon, who reigns there noW 
over all things, who intercedes before God for us, and who 
from the height of heaven sheds abroad his Holy Spirit into 
the souls of his faithful ones; and to have those thoughts 
which make us run to him, to place all our hope in him, to 
do nothing tliat may displease him ; to do on the contrary all 
tlinl he commands us, to imitate him, and to glorify him as 
he deserves, as much as we are able ? To know the mercy 
of God which pardons our sins through Jesus Christ, which 
gives us heaven, with all necessary graces to carry 
thither, and to have sentiments that carry us out to repent^' 
ancp, to confession, to prayer, to thankfulness for the fa- 
vours which he communicates to us, to patience in afflic- 
tions, to trust, to charity as well towards God as toward 
our neighbour, to justice, to goodness, to compassion to- 
wards those who are in misery, to forgive those injuries 
that are done to us, and to hold a religious and brotherly so- 
ciety with those who have the same sentiments with our 
own 1 Who can doubt but that these things, well known 
and well practised, as we have laid them down, are not suf- 
ficient to the salvation of the moat simple f 

But, says the authqr of the Prejudices, it is not enou^ 
tiiat these things should be sufficient tor the salratioo of tho 
most simple, it is further necessaiy, for the quiet of tiieir 
consciences, that they should know tliat they are aofficient. 
But they cannot know that, without scrupulously examiiiinc 
the question of the fundamental points, and fbe not-flind»' 
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mental, which requires a long and difficult discussion. This 
objection is vain ; for if those articles which I have before 
set down in general are alone sufficient for the salvation of 
the most simple, it is impossible that a good soul of that 
order should not understand their sufficiency, since those 
objects satisfy all the just and natural desires of the con- 
science. In effect, they make the most simple know the God 
whom they ought only to serve, they discover to them their 
own misery, they mark out their remedy and the means of 
their delivery, they inspire into them piety, holiness, jus* 
lice, charity, repentance, consolation in their afflictions, and 
the hope of a life to come; and they furnish them with ne-; 
pessary motives to the love of God and their neighbour, 
which is " the fulfilling of the law," or as Saint Paul speaks 
elsewhere, " the end of the commandment." 

It is not therefore necessary to the establishing the quiet 
of the conscience of a man, for him to enter upon the ques-» 
tion of the fundamental, and the not-fundamental points, 
nor that he should engage himself in the difficulties and dis- 
tinctions that study and meditation might furnish the' learned 
with on that subject. That peace is sufficiently established 
by the things themselves which I have mentioned j and pro- 
vided that one believes and practises them well, they will 
never fail to appease the troubles of a soul, and of settling in 
it a firm hope of its salvation. 

But, says the author of the Prejudices, yet further, the 
Roman Church and the Greek Church deny that all the tenet3 
necessary to salvation should be restrained to the things 
that are clearly contained in the Scriptiure, so that of neces- 
sity t^hey must enter into the examination of this point ; "for 
the authority of the Church of Rome well deserves that we 
should not, without examination, prefer the rash affirmation 
of a minister before it." I answer, that the sentiment of a 
good conscience, which contents itself with the things clearly 
contained in the Scripture, finding itself upheld by these two 
reflectipns;^ the one, That God has not apy more made the 
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eoiila oF the mere simple, than those of the most learned, \o 
be deluded with the inventions of the human understanding, 
und<T the pretence of tradition, or of the deciRion of the 
Cliurcli ; and the other, That God has not made his salT^timi 
inaccessihie to them, well deserves to be preferred witfiout 
any fSirther examination, before all the interested pretensions 
of tile Roman prelates, and all the superstitious reveries of 
the Greeks. And after this manner it will not be necessary 
to enter into nny dispute upon that subject. They may dia- 
pite of it as much as they pleise in the schools ; the sim- 
pler sort need not do it, they are sufficiently contented to 
liold to all that which they find to be clearly expreesed in 
the Scripture. 

We must therefore pass on to the second condition, and 
fiee whether those thinffs which I have noted are not clearly 
lo he found in the Seriprure, and that in a way fitted to the 
capacity of the most (.implc. But it is certain that they are 
to be found there, and that they are laid down with sufficient 
evidence not to surpass the reach of Iheir understandings, 
ftnd that they are few enough as to iiumber not to exceed the 
B(.rfii!.-lh of ihi^ir mi'morics. 

liut the author of the Prejudices demands of us what clear- 
ness we mean, when we say tliat all the thing^s that are ne- 
cessary to salvation are clearly contained in the Scripture! 
" For," says he, " if Mr. Claude means such a clearness as 
will convince all well-disposed and ill-disposed persons, and 
that no prejudice can darken it, so that he acknowledges no 
tiling necessary to salvation but what is expressed in the 
Scripture in tliat manner to be necessary to salvation, I will 
maintain to him that his proposition is impious, tlwt it 
manifestly te;ids to make Socinians and Arians to be re- 
ceived into the Church, and almost all heretics, since it 
banishes out of the number of the articles of the fdith all the 
tenets which those heretics dispute, and which they do net 
see in t!ic Scripture." But it is not very difficult to satisfy 
that demand. I .speak of such a clearness as will convince a 
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sincere person, who does not blind himself either by passion, 
or malice, or interest, or prejudice, but lets his reason and 
his conscience act in good earnest. This is nearly the 
answer that the author of the Prejudices would make, if we 
asked him the same question touching the clearness which 
he pretends there is in tradition^ or in the infallible voice of 
the Church ; for his justice is so great, that he does never pro- 
pose any difficulties of our principle to us, which are not 
common to the principle of the Church of Rome, and which, , 
by consequence, he would not be bound to answer himself, 
as well as we. Notwithstanding, I shall tell him that ht 
grossly deceives himself, if he ipiagines that we will only ac- 
knowledge those things for articles of faith which are clearly 
contained in the Scripture. It is true, that we acknowledging 
them only for the articles of faith which are " necessary to 
the salvation of the most simple," does not hinder, but that 
other things which are contained in the Scripture with less 
evidence may also be articles pf the faith, although hot abso- 
lutely necessary; for all that which is in the Scripture, after 
what manner soever it be contained there, is of faith. He 
does not less deceive himself, if he imagines that although 
the articles which the Socinians and Arians, and other 
heretics, dispute, were of the number of those which are not 
MO clearly contained in the Scripture, and the knowledge of 
which is not absolutely necessary to the salvation of the 
simple, yet that we ought to receive those heretics into the 
Church. There is a great difference between simple persons 
who do not conceive a fundamental truth otherwise than 
under a general notion, and indistinctly, without going any 
farther, and those going so far as a distinct idea of the truth, 
expressly deny it, and substitute a false and deceitful idea in 
its place. The first may be in a state of salvation, and 
ought to be received into the Church; whereas the second 
sort ought to be banished, as persons infected with a perni- 
cious error. A peasant may be made to believe in good 
earnest that Jesus Christ is God, and that the Father, the 
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Son, and the Holy Ghost, are but ope only God, nilhout 
going any farther; because he wil! not uoderiitand tlie tennB 
of nature, enenrr, pfTJOH, hi/po^la>ical unian, and otiiers 
that are made use of upon that subject ; and he will also ba 
ignorant of Ibc awbtle and frivolous distinclione of the heretics. 
>Vbo can deny that such a man holds the trulh under a ^neral 
tdea.' And who will not yet pUice a very sreat diUerence 
between him and a Soeinian, who very well knowing what 
Ifaew propositions mean, " Jcaus CbriEt is God by his es- 
sence ; The Ffilher, Son, and Holy Ghost, are three perwM* 
and one only divine nature;" will deny them, end gubstitute 
in their places these other propositions, " Jesus Christ is 
God only by the dignity of his ofKce, and glory of his exalta- 
tion ; the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, being only 
80 by denomination." It would be a very hard case in my 
jud^enl to exclude the former from (he Church, but it would 
be a sin to admit Ihe latter; and this ?hcws up, by the way, 
the falaehood of the reasoning of the author of Uie Preju- 
£ces. 

But we ought to rennne our digcouree. I say thwefow 
the same thin^ of the third rondilion, as of tlie two former, 
The things whereof we treat impress themselves, and make 
themselves to be perceived as tnic and divine, as well by the 
weakest as the strongest. For although the weaker are not 
in a condition to render a reason exactly of their persuasion 
as a learned man would do, yet notwithstanding we must not 
doubt but they are rightly persuaded. A tradesman, a pea- 
sant, a labourer, know not how to explain either the rules of 
right reasoning, or the mediums that logic affords to discover 
Ihe faults of sophistiy or false reasoning, and yet nevertheless 
they do still apprehend a just reasoning, and reject a bad. It 
is the same thing of a good doctrine and a fahe; the weaker 
Bort nmy receive the one and reject the other, when it shall 
be presented to them, and they would make that discern- 
ment by the mere judgment of their consciences, though they 
should Dot be enable of explaining their reasons well, fgr 
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there are two ways of being persuaded of a truth, and know- 
ing a falsehood: the one is, by a simple apprehension, and 
tlie other, by reflection; the first cbmes from a mere impres-* 
sion of the objects, that make themselves to be discerned by 
their very nature, and the other comes from meditation and 
study, through the application of certain rules. I confest 
that there is more conAision in the first, but that has also 
sometimes more force and more certainty than the second. 

As for that which regards the fourth condition, which is, 
That the faith should bfc pure, and free from every damnable 
error; besides that which I have said, that the mere sentiment 
of conscience is enough for the weaker sort to make them 
discern the good from the bad, and by consequence to r^ect 
the false doctrines that shall affect their salvation; besides 
that, I say, it is certain that damnable errors, that is to say, 
those which are incompatible with a true and saving faith, 
have a natural repugnancy with the truths that are essential 
to religion, wherewith the simpler sort are endowed; so thai 
those truths alone are suflScient for the rejection of errors, 
without any absolute necessity that they should have a 
greater stock of learning. For example, the principle of the 
adoration of one only God, in the souls of the weakest sort 
in our communion, is sufficient to make them reject a religious 
worship paid to creatures, without their laying under a ne^ 
cessity of entering further into the controversy which we have 
with the Church of Rome upon that subject. The principle 
of confidence in God alone, is sufficient to make them reject 
invocation of saints and angels, and a confidence in their 
merits. The principle of the one only sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ upon the cross for the expiation of our sins, is suffi- 
cient to make them reject human satisfactions, purgatory, and 
the indulgences of the Pope. The principle of the mediaticm 
of one only Jesus Christ, is sufficient to make them reject 
the intercession of saints and angels. The principle of the 
truth of the human nature of Jesus Christ like unto us in all 
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jiresertff, Iransubslantiation, thp sacrifice of the mass, and 
Uio ailnration of tiie host. AnJ that which is, yet fui-ther 
considerable is, that as the essential truths of religion are so 
linked with one another, that there is not any one that may 
Hot be, as [ may bo speak, the centre of all the rest, that is to 
■»>', which may not have reference to all the rest, and iiii- 
loccliate connexion, and wiiit-h ell the others may not serva 
to prove and uphold, which makes out divers ways or man- 
ners of establishing them in the minds of the most simple; 
«Ten so those errors that are destructive are so repugnant le 
those truths, that there is not any one which may not be op- 
posed not only by all in general, but even almost by each one 
in particular, which shew6 that there are divers ways of 
overthrowing them and destroying them in the minds of Ihe 
weakest, and when they shall escape one of those ways, they 
wiJl be sufficiently ovcrtlirown by another. For example, 
liansubstautiation, which is repugnant to the integrity of 
God, is also repugnant to the truth of the human nature of 
Jesus Christ; to the formation of his body of the substance 
of Ihe Blessed Virgin; to the state of that glory wherein lie 
is at present; to tlic article of his ascension, and of his ex- 
istence in heaven; to the manner in which he dwells in us, 
which is by his Spirit, and by our faith ; to the nature of that 
hunger and thirst which we should have for his flesh and for 
bis blood, which is spiritual; to the character of both the 
fiacmments, wherein there never is any trans ubstanliatioD 
made; and to the perpetual order that God observed when he 
wrought miracles, which was to lay them open to men's eyes 
and senses: so that when a man should not be capable of 
■perceiving any of those repugnances, he would perceive the 
others which would produce the same effect, and which 
vrould be sufficient to make him reject those errors. 

See here then all the conditions that are necessary for the 
forming of a true faith, even in the souls of the most simple; 
behold them found in the Scriptures, and by consequence 
Ijehold the Scriptures remaining Uie lule of fiuth, iu spite of 
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all the endeavours of the auUior of the Prejudices. It is in 
vain that be so strongly opposes it, it will always be what 
God has made it, that is to say, the fbuntain and only source 
of the truth of religion, or as St. Irenaeus speaks, ^' the 
foundation and pillar of our faith, '^* which only can give us 
quiet of mind, and peace of conscience. The dif&cuities 
which the author of the Prejudices forms against the Scrip- 
tures have these three characters: the one. That they may be 
turned against himself; that is to say, that as he has made 
them upon the subject of the Scriptures, we may also make 
them upon the subject of tradition and the Church of Rome, 
to which he would send us back; the other. That in regard of 
the Scriptures they are null and to no purpose ; and the third, 
That in regard of tradition and the Roman Church, they aife 
sblid and unconquerable; and this is what will appear, if 
what I have said in this and in .the foregoing Chapter be well 
examined. 

• Iren. lib, 3. cap. I. 
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